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“NCR Paper more than repays its cost... 
a highly profitable investment.” 


—CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, Chicago 


“Cities Service Dealers are sold on NCR 
Paper for a number of reasons. 

“They usually fill out lubrication 
forms during the busiest time of the day. 
By using NCR Paper, they do not have 
to insert and remove carbon paper, and 
they are getting a sharp, clear copy 
every time. This saves important time 
while the customer is waiting, while at 
the same time automatically addressing 
a follow-up post card to be sent out at 
regular intervals to cultivate regular 
customers. 

“All this saves thousands of dollars 


worth of time every year... this faster 
and better service also assures neater 
and more accurate records . . . and cus- 
tomers are pleased to receive a legible, 
non-smeared copy for their records. 

“Therefore, while NCR Paper costs 
more than forms with a carbon, we are 
convinced that the time saving and other 
advantages are worth far more than the 
extra cost, thus making NCR Paper a 
highly profitable investment. 

“As evidence of the popularity of 
NCR Paper among Cities Service Deal- 
ers, they have ordered 1,000,000 sets 


this year—more than they prevl- 
ously ordered in several years. 


ss ¢ 
Marketing Vice President 
f Cities Service Oil Company 


NCR PAPER 


ASK YOUR LOCAL PRINTER OR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER 
ANOTHER MONEY-SAVING PRODUCT OF 

THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES...76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


ELIMINATES 
CARBON PAPER 
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THE VILLAIN IS HARD TO FIND. Is it the weather, automation, too much 
optimism—or what? 
FAST REBOUND FOR RETAIL SALES. Good weather and Easter buying 


put smiles back on retailers’ faces as April sales made up for earlier losses 


FOREIGN CARS FOR AMERICAN TASTES. Including new station wagons 
and miniature cars 

BUY-AMERICAN ... . drops out of federal rules for interstate highway pro- 
gram. Policy in buying road materials varies among the states 

CORN FOR ALCOHOL BREWS A SQUABBLE. 

DE GAULLE RAISES HARD QUESTIONS. His talks with Eisenhower will 


bring up the impact of French military ambitions on summit negotiations 
NEGRO BUSINESS PRESSURE GROWS. Boycotts and resulting tension put 
Southern businessmen on spot, with impact likely to be long-lasting 

CURBING SPECULATION IN U.S. BONDS. New bank regulations allow 
purchaser to borrow only 95% of the price 

OIL IMPORT SUIT. Gulf sues to block federal import regulation 


IN BUSINESS. Supreme Court to rule on rail lobbying and direct buying of 
natural gas; drug industry plans consumer study; Spalding ordered to divest...... 





London Store Promotes U.S. Wares. Bentalls’ American Fair features 120 types of 
“different” merchandise 

World Laps Up U.S. TV Fare. Foreign sale of films is becoming one of industry’s 
biggest earne 

In Business poy cking for foreign aid; test of Cuba’s export policy; Mexican 
oil import curb; Franc ce’s plan for state-controlled oil company 

Economist’s Ouster Puts China’s Great Debate on View. Firing of Peking Univer- 
sity head may hurt Chou En-lai, boost advocates of forced growth 

In Finance. Mergers in publishing, radio, roofing; Canadians crackdown on pro- 
SN RE Oh COB So 5 25 bs naka cove ba vo oak a mae bagel wan es wane eeaeee 
New York Still on Top as money capital, says a new 

In Washington. Nixon’s election strategy; 

probe of road program; SBIC aid for Baltimore company 


Steel Prices Hold Firm despite a few cuts to meet foreign competition 


In Labor. Wage increases parallel last year’s; GE girds for strike; UAW and 
ILGWU show gains; unions fight airline strike ins 

Dockers Vote to use mechanization indemnity to keep up average pay 
Management Experts Thrive on Own Advice. How Booz, Allen & Hamilton combines 
individual consulting with tight organization 

Generals Climb, Food Stores Lag. How 20 top retailers stacked up in 1959 

Key Maker Unlocks New Doors. National Key decides to sell more than keys at 
its key counters..... 


In Marketing. Ads beamed at shopping center | 
to boost overseas sales 


In the Markets. Stock prices lose ground; the booming London gold market; 
California bond policy; SEC acts against stock operator........... cece eee eee 


Where a Lost Ounce Is Disaster. Processing costly atomic fuels is finicky job for 
Mallinckrodt 

New Products 

In Regions. Water for Toledo's s ‘bs; new assignment for Moses; St. 
stadium plans 

Biologists Look to the Chemists. Research combining 

show at last week’s annual meeting in Chicago 


Too Many Seats in the Sky. Jets are bringing overcapacity to airlines........... 


BUSINESS WEEK is natin’ weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 W. NUMBER 1599 


42nd St., N. Y. 36, Y. Second Class Postage Paid at N. ¥. 1, N. Y., and at 
Albany, N. Fe Pe $6 a year in U. S. A. Canadian and foreign rates on request. 
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PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 

Automobiles : 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-i 
Electric power (millions of kilowott-! 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. o 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. ’o 
Paperboard (tons) . 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.1. (daily av 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars). 
Department store sales index (1947-49 100, not season 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number 


PRICES 


Industrial raw materials, daily index 

Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 

Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.)..... 

Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton 

Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, |b 

Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, |b.) 

Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zinc (U. S. del., E&M4J, |b. 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu 
Cotton, daily vo — 1 in., 14 designated markets, |b.) 


ally adjusted 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s). 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. . 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 


Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... 


U.S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions). . 
Bank debits (in billions) 

Wholesale prices (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 
Exports (in millions) 


* Preliminary, week ended April 16, 1960. 
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5.18% 
4% 


58,797r 
100,849 
30,889r 
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26,950 


Month 
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$14.8 
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Preparing a nuclear prescription 


The steel hands of this “slave” manipulator are 


putting highly radioactive materials into vitally 
useful packages. The scene is Budd’s radioisotope 
handling facility—first commercial installation of 
its kind to handle and tame radioactive materials 
in quantity, in strengths up to 50,000 curies. 
From this facility come cobalt 60, iridium 192, 


Mainstreams of Budd's diversified interests: Railway, 
Automotive, Nucleonics, SpaceAtomics, Electronics, 
Airframes, Missiles, Metals Testing and Plastics. 


cesium 137, thulium 170 which help fight cancer 
as well as help industry probe the mysteries of 
metals with greater speed and flexibility than ordi- 
nary x-rays permit. This work with radioisotopes 
is but one example of Budd’s diversification in the 
study, testing and fabrication of metals. The Budd 
Company, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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OFFICES AND PLANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








use 
this page 

to develop 
an idea in 

60 seconds 


The Polaroid Land camera has had phenomenal sales success. 
It is expertly designed . . . the materials and workmanship are 
the best. Now, even the package is something special. The 
camera and accessories are cushioned in a seat of Dy LiTe® 
expandable polystyrene. 

Dy.ire’s unique combination of properties—lightweight, 
shock resistance and easy moldability to any contour—make 
it the ideal choice for the variety of platforms and inserts used 
in Polaroid packages. 

Additional properties of strength, water resistance and in- 
sulation have made Dy ire a leading choice of package de- 
signers in a wide variety of industries. Chances are it can make 
an excellent improvement in your package. 

(60 seconds are up. Did you get an idea? Write to Koppers 
Company, Inc., Plastics Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania.) 


Offices in Principal Cities + In Canada: Dominion 
Anilines and Chemicals Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


KOPPERS PLASTICS oS 


DyLENE® polystyrene, SuPER DYLAN® polyethylene and DyLAN® 


polyethylene are other fine plastics produced by Koppers Company, Inc. 
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Transistor Report 


Dear Sir: 

I have just completed the reading 
of your report on Transistors [BW 
—Mar.26’60,p74]. Although I am 
familiar with much of the activity 
in this field and know personally 
several of the men keynoted in this 
article, still I found much new and 
timely information therein. All-in- 
all, I believe this is one of the most 
accurate, complete, and interesting 
reports you have presented in re- 
cent years... . 

Epwarpb S. MLLER 
EL-RAD MBG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to compliment you on a 
very excellent and comprehensive 
review and analysis of the rapidly 
growing semiconductor industry. 

. . . It seems likely this article 
can serve as a businessman’s primer 
of the semiconductor industry in 
the United States. ... 

D. W. GUNTHER 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
SEMICONDUCTOR DEPT. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 
YOUNGWOOD, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

Let me say it just once more— 
your ‘book’ on the semiconductor 
business was just about the finest 
thing that has ever been done in 
the field. There absolutely isn’t a 
copy to be had on the West Coast, 
and I’ve’ heard nothing but 
raves.... 

GEORGE LEARNED 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
RELATIONS INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with interest your 
article on the transistor business. I 
believe it is one of the best which 
has been written in the past several 
years. It captures the flavor of the 
industry, and very clearly pictures 
the problems which we face. . . . 

W. J. PIENTENPOL 
VICE-PRES. & GENERAL MANAGER 
SEMICONDUCTOR DIV. 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 
WOBURN, MASS. 


Dear Sir: 

I have a new reference volume 
on my shelf, one to which I am 
referring any and all inquiries about 
the semiconductor business. Your 
March 26 piece is something that 
has been needed for a long time. 
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QUICKER STARTING...SAFETY CLUTCH 
eliminates drag on engine by releasing V-belt blade drive. 
Engine starts easier, faster. 


SAFER OPERATION...SAFETY CLUTCH 
lets you stop blade instantly when children are near or 
obstacles in the way. 


LONGER LIFE...SAFETY CLUTCH absorbs 
shocks—guarantees UNCONDITIONAL LIFETIME 
PROTECTION against bent or broken engine crankshaft. 


FASTER CUTTING... SAFETY CLUTCH 
delivers full engine power to ‘“‘Austempered” blade that 
stays sharp, cuts clean and mows evenly. 


...add to the SAFETY CLUTCH 
such great features as unitized steel 
housing, insta-control handle, with 
finger-tip throttle control, recessed 
wheels for close trimming and fast 
cutting height adjustment and you 
have America’s outstanding mower 
. «» one that instills the pride of 
ownership because it looks better, 
is built better and will last longer. 


There are sixteen models to select 
from. Your local dealer will be 
happy to help you pick just the right 
one for your lawn. 


RD-MAN 


INCORPORATED 
1410 W. GANSON ST. ¢ JACKSON, MICH.) 








Being in the writing business my- 
self, I know what a whale of a job 
it must have been to have gone 
through such masses of complex, 
technical material and come up 
with a meaningful report—one that 
the man in the street can under- 
stand. 

My hat’s off to you.... 

JiM Moore 
FAIRCHILD CAMERA & 
INSTRUMENT CORP. 
SYOSSET, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

My congratulations for your 
complete and comprehensive article 
on the semiconductor industry. . , , 

An excellent and thorough job 
of presenting technically difficult 
material to your readers. 

TIMOTHY H. Foraker 
MARKETING ANALYST 
SEMICONDUCTOR DIV. 

HUGHES ELECTRONICS PRODUCTS 
NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF. 


Insurance Policies 


Dear Sir: 

Your article concerning life in- 
surance sub-standard ratings [BW 
—Apr.9’60,p149] was excellent. 

I am sure many people who be- 
lieve themselves uninsurable will be 
motivated by this article to explore 
further the possibility of obtaining 
life insurance. 

There are few situations 
where a man today would be con- 
sidered uninsurable. 

GERARD B. TRACY 
THE LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSN. OF 

THE CITY OF NEW YORK, INC. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Welcome Tourists 


Dear Sir: 

Your article Visit U.S.A. [BW— 
Apr.2’60,p130] is very interesting. 
It’s good to know that the State 
Department is relaxing its red tape 
and that an effort will be made to 
induce foreigners to visit here. 
However, more than that will be 
required. I have traveled exten- 
sively and I have always marveled 
over the fact that merchants all 
over accepted freely personal 
checks in payment of merchandise 
purchased. 

I assure you that few store Op- 
erators here, including some of the 
largest department stores, would be 
willing to accept personal checks. 
If we want tourists to visit us, We 
must do everything to make them 
feel that they are welcome and nol 
just mere curiosities. 

SYDNEY WEISS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Built fou the Present... Engineored, for the 
"ee FUTURE 





PARKERSBURG METAL BUILDINGS 


Parkersburg Metal Buildings were designed with your future in mind. : Get The FULL-LINE ADVANTAGES 
Quickly and economically constructed to serve your present needs, a 


Parkersburg building can continue to grow as your business or industry @ A size and type to meet your specific 
grows, adapting easily to your special requirements...and always at es 

minimum cost. Many years from today, your first Parkersburg building @ Expandable to meet your growth 
will still be as attractive in appearance, as troublefree in service as q @ Flexible for your unusual problems 
your latest Parkersburg building. Call your authorized dealer-erector 
now... his name is listed in the yellow pages...or contact Parkersburg 
for full details about the most complete line of metal buildings in 
the industry. 


PRR 





Soa Se 


@ Durably built for your climate without 
premium cost 


Ge fener 


@ Quick construction saves you valuable 
time and money 


ePSoENY 













ARKERSBURG 


METAL BUILDINGS | 


Building Division ¢ The Parkersburg Rig & Reel Company ¢ Parkersburg, West Virginia 
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ANNOUNCING 
A NEW 
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CREATED TO 
HELP YOU USE 


DIESEL ENGINES 
7 1 FULLES? 
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We are proud to announce the formation of 
the Industrial Division of Daimler-Benz of North 
America to serve your diesel engine needs. 


A seasoned team of experts in sales, supply, 
engineering and service is ready to work with 
you from the planning stage on. They will en- 
able you to fully utilize the economy, com- 
pactness and versatility of Mercedes-Benz 
diesel engines. 


Whether you need marine, industrial or gen- 
erator-set diesels, there are Mercedes-Benz 
engines with exactly the right characteristics 
for your application...and there are Daimler- 
Benz specialists who can help you take 
advantage of them. 


MERCEDES-BENZ DIESEL ENGINES A PRICE-QUALITY STANDARD SECOND TO NONE 





SOLE IMPORTERS FOR THE UNITED STAi ND CANA 


DAIMLER-BENZ OF NORTH AMERICA, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
126-56 NORTHERN BLVD., FLUSHING, NEW YORK « TEL: JUdson 2-7100 


DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS IN MAJOR MARKETS 


DAIMLER-BENZ OF NORTH AMERICA, INC. IS A WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY OF DAIMLER-BE 


2-BENZ A. G. OF STUTTGART, GERMANY 





ON THE LEVEL...Why does a Westinghouse Elevator always 
glide to a perfect landing—softly, without releveling ? The secret is 
hidden in a compact control worth its weight in gold—but you'll 


ROLLING ON RUBBER... Quiet 
elevators just don’t happen—they’re 
planned that way. You'll see how a 
Westinghouse Operatorless Elevator 
cushion-rides on rolling rubber, trap- 
ping vibration and noise. You'll see the 
cars operate on clean, dry rails—like an 
express train on rubber wheels. 
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THE BRAIN ROON ... Your trip 
to the penthouse will reveal an electronic 
“brain,” comprising computers, selectors 
and shuntless relays, that makes deci- 
sions every second. It supervises and 
directs elevator movement. .. dispatches 
elevators whereand when they re needed. 


It’s done instantly . automatically. 


on the elevator system. Rototrol is 


A MATTER OF INDUCTION 


.The “sinking stomach” is something 


you'll never experience in Westinghouse 


Operatorless Elevators. One of 
devices built into the system that precludes 
such discomfort is this inductor on the 
elevator which controls slowdown and 


many 


stop smoothly . . . accurately . . . quietly. 
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Westinghouse 


invites you to experience the 
“30-Minute Pre-investment 


Evye-Opener” 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF THE BENEFITS OF WESTINGHOUSE OPERATORLESS 
ELEVATORS DURING THE BEHIND-THE-SCENES DEMONSTRATION 


Westinghouse extends this special invitation to executives 
who are responsible for planning a new building or modern- 
izing an existing one. In just 30 minutes, we can demon- 


strate technical advancements in modern elevatoring that 
will result in the efficient operation of your building, with 
complete tenant satisfaction, now and for the years tocome. 

Historically, the entire Westinghouse organization is 
electrically-oriented. Because of this, Westinghouse has 
brought to the elevator industry new control techniques 





which have produced elevator systems of outstanding ex- 
cellence. Westinghouse would appreciate the opportunity 
to show you this dramatic “‘eye-opener.”’ Arrange to see 
this behind-the-scenes demonstration by calling the West- 
inghouse Elevator Division Sales Office in your city. 
Consult the Yellow Pages. 

Typical preview highlights from the “30-Minute Pre- 
investment”’ demonstration are shown. 


-..MUCH TIME AND MONEY HAVE BEEN SAVED. “Our 
Engineering Staff experienced an actual demonstration of operator- 
less room service and freight elevators—and witnessed all the fea- 
tures Westinghouse builds into its system to satisfy the service needs 
of the Drake Hotel. With our new system in operation, we are par- 
ticularly pleased with the manner in which the elevators speedily 
travel from floor to floor, eliminating long waits. Thoughtfulness of 
doors in their automatic opening and closing motion offers service 
personnel freedom of movement and elimination of anxiety while 
traffic is entering or leaving the car. As a result, guest service has 
been improved and much time and money have been saved in un- 
necessary delays.” 

Edwin L. Brashears, President 

Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


Watch Westinghouse Lucille Ball-Desi Arnaz Shows CBS-TV alternate Fridays 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 
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Attractive by day 


For daytime viewing, the highly 
reflective surface of extruded Buty- 
rate sheet was utilized by choosing 
transparent sheet, and decorating 
the pins and letter panels on the 
interior side after forming. Result: 
an eye-catching and eye-pleasing 
display. 


At night, Butyrate’s excellent light 
diffusion and light transmission 
properties give long-distance leg- 
ibility to the internally-lighted pins 
and letter panels. This insures im- 
mediate identification of Pioneer 
Lanes from far-off points on the 
highway. 


This sign was designed and manufactured 
by Multiplastics, Inc., Addison, Illinois, for 
Pioneer Bowling Lanes, Addison, Illinois. 
The sign is 3 feet high and 26 feet wide, 
including the steel framework. Pins and let- 
ter panels were vacuum-formed from sheets 
of Tenite Butyrate extruded by Midwest Plas- 
tic Products Co., Chicago Heights, Illinois. 











Sign manufacturers build creative 
outdoor signs...with BUTYRATE 


Sign designers can think imaginatively when 
Janning outdoor signs in Tenite Butyrate plastic. 

Using Butyrate sheet stock, sign elements of 
great detail can be produced on fast-cycle 
yacuum-forming machines... for this Eastman 
plastic offers the sign industry unmatched form- 
ability in a weather-durable plastic. Sharp cor- 
ners, deep draws, and multi-plane surfaces are 
easy to obtain. 

Pattern and mold costs are remarkably low, 
thus permitting inexpensive experimentation 
when this is necessary to work out a satisfactory 
design. Pressed wood or gypsum cement, for 
example, often are adequate for custom jobs or 
‘for short runs. 

The dramatic display for a bowling lane 
shown at the left is a fine example of how an 
imaginative spectacular can be produced 
quickly and economically with Butyrate. 


Butyrate offers many advantages 
as an outdoor sign material 


* Butyrate is “the tough sign plastic.” It with- 
stands abuse in fabrication, in shipment, in in- 
stallation, and in service. Its superior toughness 
inrelation to sheet thickness often permits use 
of lighter gauges. 

®Butyrate, in a special weather-resistant for- 
ulation, will remain lustrous for many years, 
even in severe climates. 


*Butyrate sheet requires no pre-heating in spe- 


‘tial ovens prior to forming. And after forming, 
Butyrate cools quickly, so that the molded piece ee : 
sean be withdrawn almost immediately. 


eButyrate sheet can be readily cut, sawed, and 
Mrilled with no chipping problem. 

*Butyrate sheet is easy to decorate either by 
Spraying or silk screening. 

®Butyrate sheet is available in crystal-like 
Clear transparent and popular translucent and 
Opaque sign colors. 


Vacuum-formed halves of the large bowling pins are easily solvent-welded together. 


Remember Tenite Butyrate whenever you 
eed a truly weather-durable plastic. Its wide 
Gs signs, oil-field pipe, automobile taillight 
wenses, marine floats and numerous other ap- 
Pications is your assurance of dependable out- 
Moor service. For more information on the 


Poperties and possible usefulness of tough 

#enite Butyrate, write EASTMAN CHEMICAL 

Mobucts, 1nc., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak ® 
AMpany, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. i 


BUTYRAT E 


an Eastman plastic 











(Advertisement) 


Left, American Trust forerunner, organized 1854. On right, Wells Fargo, established 1852. 


FROM GOLD DUST to SPACE THRUST 


In San Francisco, deep roots, a challenging future 
bring the two oldest banks in the West together 


On March 25 in San Francisco, 
American Trust Company and 
Wells Fargo Bank—the two oldest 
banks in the West—joined forces 
to become one of the country’s 
largest banks. With headquarters 
in the financial center of the West 
Coast, the bank will serve an area 
on the threshold of one of the most 
dynamic expansions in its history. 


The Lure of California has changed 
through the years, but whether gold, 
silver, sunshine or science, the 
strong pull has never diminished. 
And as each great wave of Argo- 
nauts has come, new needs have 
challenged the business community. 
These two banks have always 
stepped out to meet this change. 
They have shared a daring, a flair 
for service that have made them one 
in spirit since the feverish 1850’s. 

Wells Fargo opened a banking 
and express office in San Francisco 
in 1852 to end the miner’s night- 
mare of losing his gold. Two years 
later, in 1854, the first of the family 
of banks that became American 
Trust Company was established as 
the San Francisco Accumulating 
Fund Association. It offered the 
West’s first systematic savings plan. 
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The First Branch Banking. Wherever 
there was a need, Wells Fargo soon 
opened an office, and their network 
in the Mother Lode was the first 
branch bank system in the West. 
Through these banking and express 
offices, Wells Fargo weighed, stored 
and shipped countless millions in 
gold dust and bullion. 


The Overland Stage. In 1858, the 
first East-West passenger-express 
service on land, the Butterfield 
Overland Stage, was established by 
a Wells Fargo associate. By 1866, 
these stages had become an impor- 
tant part of Wells Fargo business. 


Urban Banking Expands. In 1858, the 
American Trust forerunner—which 
became the Savings & Loan Society 
in 1857—continued its pioneering 
in urban banking with the West’s 
first systematic repayment plan for 
loans on real estate. 

There was no specific state legis- 
lation relating to banking at this 
time, so several members of the 
Society formulated and supported 
the first California banking law in 
1862. These men then established 
the first bank under this act—the 
San Francisco Savings Union. 


The Family Trees. The Comstock 
Lode brought fabulous new riches 
to California in the Silver Seven- 
ties. As swift changes in the econ- 
omy meant more business for more 
banks, the family trees of both 
Wells Fargo and American Trust 
were growing. Four of the Silver 
Kings — Flood, Fair, Mackay and 
O’Brien — established the Nevada 
Bank in 1876 with the largest capi- 
tal in the country. The first trust 
company west of the Rockies, the 
Union Trust Company, was formed 
in 1893. Both were major forces in 
the expanding Wells Fargo Bank. 
Two important American Trust 
banks opened their doors, too: in 
1875, the First National Gold Bank 
in Oakland; in 1899, the Mercantile 
Trust Company in San Francisco, 


The Earth Trembled. On April 18, 
1906, the great tremor lasted just 
48 seconds, but it meant holocaust 
in San Francisco. But even earth- 
quake and fire didn’t disturb bank 
business for long. With customary 
pride in “business as usual,” Wells 
Fargo wired its correspondents that 
funds would be available “as soon 
as the vaults have cooled enough to 
open.” In only a matter of days both 
Wells Fargo and the American 
Trust bank reopened for business. 


The Changing Land Around the Bay. 
In the early Twentieth Century, the 
lavish land began to realize its vast 
potential and agriculture became a 
science. In the cities fanning out 


around San Francisco Bay, the need 
for capital, the need for a wider 
range of services marked the begin- 
ning of branch banking as we know 
it today. Many of the towns had 
well-established banks who joined 
the American Trust family to put 
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The stage raced cross-country in 25 days! 
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the full scope of metropolitan bank- 
ing to work for their customers. By 
1927, when the American Bank and 
Mercantile Trust became American 
Trust Company, the banking family 
included branches in almost every 
major community in the Bay Area. 


Industry Grows. Steel, minerals, salt, 
gas, oil, timber, and food processing, 
were the foundation that made San 
Francisco the great business center 
of the West. Wells Fargo, serving 
these industries with skill and 
knowledge, emerged as a major com- 
mercial bank with correspondents 
around the world. Its foreign serv- 
ice, Which had originated in the 
shipment of treasure, was expanded 
to serve the vast Pacific basin. 


onds, cost $500,000,000! 


ed 
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It lasted 48 sec 


The Bridges Come. It was the ver- 
satility of the great land arcing the 
Bay, coupled with the sound finan- 
cial and business principles of a 
people wise in its riches, that 
checked the blow of the Depression. 





“Banking in the Round" combines flair and function, adds new beauty to San Francisco banking 


(Advertisement) 
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Great bridges drew the Bay cities closer 


During this decade the circling 
cities were drawn closer by the first 
great bridges. 1934 marked the be- 
ginning of the longest span in the 
world, the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge. Not long after came 
the high singing beauty of the 
Golden Gate Bridge. 


Battleship Gray—The War Years. 
World War II began and hundreds 
of thousands headed west to work 
in shipyards, supply depots, refiner- 
ies, tank factories. Massed in the 
Bay were troopships, freighters, 
tankers, great airplane carriers, 
battleships — this was one of the 
world’s key ports. 

In San Francisco, too, service- 
men and their families said good- 
bye and hello, and for many this 
was the remembered time that 
brought them back to stay. 





. 


Westering Again. Today, Northern 
California is in the midst of an- 
other major migration. The vast 
complex of the universities and spe- 
cialized industries here has made 





Radio-Telescope. Symbol of a new science. 


this area one of two great scientific 
centers in America. It attracts new 
Argonauts as adventurous in spirit 
as the old, as eager for the chal- 
lenge of change. 


The New World of Money. Just as 
Wars and Westering have brought 
new people in great numbers, they 
have brought new financial needs. 
The economic profile of the popula- 
tion has changed. More people have 
more income and they are learning 
new ways to use and conserve it. To 
meet these needs, Wells Fargo and 
American Trust have expanded their 
services into a new pattern for this 
new time. 


Together. Thus, for more than a 
century both banks have met every 
sweeping change with courage and 
imagination. Now, as one bank, they 
welcome the challenge of an even 
more demanding tomorrow. 


now one bank 





WELLS FARGO 
BANK 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 














—— 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
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EXPERIENCED G-E SALES ENGINEERS can help keep your company up to date on new 
components, coordinate shipments, and work out long-range marketing procedures 
to help you better plan your operations. This sales engineer, for example, offers 
more than a motor; he can help solve your production problems, improve your 
product performance and enhance your competitive position. 
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PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT and research 
are carried on in over 100 labora- 
tories, like the new million dollar 
Switchgear Development Labora- 
tory. At General Electric, one of 
every 11 employees is a scientist or 
engineer . . . each working to speed 
our industrial progress. 


PROJECT COORDINATION— General 
Electric’s system of project coordi- 
nation focuses the full capability of 
management and engineering on 
your order for General Electric 
products and systems. 


COMPLETE ENGINEERING RESOURCES are 
available to help you with immedi- 
ate electrical needs or long-range 
requirements. Experienced applica- 
tion engineers are on call to analyze 
your specific electrical require- 
ments, advise on electrical syste 

and components. Our analytica 
engineers, working with the latest 
tools, are constantly providing 
valuable additions to industry's 
knowledge of electrical engineering. 








ADDED VALUE IN ACTION 





General Electric Total Resources Can 
Help You Save Time, Money, Manpower 


To meet the challenges of the Sixties, it is increasingly 
important that purchasing decisions represent the best 
combination of price, quality and service reflected in a 
product or system. This vital combination adds up to 
what we at General Electric choose to call the added 
value of a product. 


To furnish you with maximum value for your pur- 
chasing dollar, General Electric’s resources provide a 
scope of assistance that can help save you time, money 
and manpower. Some of these resources, available to 
every purchaser of General Electric products, systems 
and components, are presented on these pages. 


General Electric is uniquely suited to supply these 
added values. The Company’s capabilities—manu- 
facturing skills and know-how, experienced technical 
personnel, and a proven record of research and develop- 
ment leadership—are all directed to provide you with 


INSTALLATION AND SERVICE ENGINEERING is available to install 
everything from huge turbine powerplants for capital ships 
to small components of an engineered system. Such G-E 
Services mean you get better, more efficient installation and 
earlier start-up for faster return on capital investment. 


quality products, plus sizeable savings in time, money 
and manpower. 


These resources add value to the General Electric 
product you buy from the moment of your first contact 
with our sales engineers. In terms of your own special 
problems or requirements, these services could embrace 
application engineering, product development, project 
coordination, market support, installation and service 
engineering, and many others. 


Contact your nearest General Electric Apparatus 
Sales Office. Experienced General Electric sales engi- 
neers can show you how General Electric products and 
Added Value in Action get full mileage from your 
purchasing dollar, and strengthen your company’s 
competitive position for the markets of the Sixties. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 922 


ADDED VALUE IN ACTION: 
GENERAL ELECTRIC MOTORIZED WHEEL 
POWERS GIANT EARTHMOVERS 


One of General Electric's newest product developments is 
the Motorized Wheel—a wheel propelled by a built-in 
motor. 

All wheels on huge off-highway vehicles can be powered 
electrically froman engine-driven generator, thus eliminating 
the need for multiple engines and complicated mechanical 
drive systems. One current application: highly maneuverable 
earthmovers that are capable of transporting more payload 
faster, up steeper grades, at less cost. 

Motorized wheels are just one more example of General 
Electric's continuing search for new ways to increase 
industrial productivity. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








This wiring connection—one of hundreds in each luxurious 
new Delta Jetliner—is wrapped quickly with Dutch Brand 
Plastic Electrical Tape, and given trouble-free protection 


Why Delta Air Lines Chose 
J-M Dutch Brand Plastic Electrical Tape 
for Trouble-Free Electrical Maintenance 


ras Before choosing Dutch Brand 

“ess Plastic Electrical Tape for the 

new application of Jetliner main- 

tenance, Delta knew the trouble-saving value of 

its complete combination of protective properties 

—Delta was already using 75 miles of the tape 
annually to service its prop fleet. 


A single thickness of Dutch Brand Plastic Elec- 
trical Tape provided high dielectric strength. It 
resisted oil, grease, acids, alkalies, abrasion, 
a corrosive salts and fumes—almost all 
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conceivable enemies of wiring connections. Easy 
to use, the tape adhered fast, readily stretched 
and conformed to irregular surfaces, wrapped and 
sealed tightly. A finished job of just one or two 
snug turns meant trouble-free protection—at a 
savings of tape, taping time, expense. 


For idea-suggesting reading valuable 

in your operations, get the new book- \ 
let, “How J-M Dutch Brand Tapes 
Helped Solve Maintenance Problems 

at Delta Air Lines”. Write today. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE DUTCH BRAND DIVISION 
7800 South Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois a 
In Canada—Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Port Credit, Ontario 


Jouns-ManviLLE “< 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


Any straw in the wind is worth examining at this stage of such a year 
as 1960 has been so far. And a few are blowing: 


e Easter sales seem generally to have been gratifying (page 25). 
¢ New cars in early April continued their late-March spurt. 
¢ Heavy construction contracts erased some earlier disappointments. 


Sudden improvement in the level of consumer demand is decidedly 
encouraging even though a couple of weeks may not establish a trend. 


It is true, of course, that some of the gains were accomplished only by 
cutting prices to bargain levels—particularly in autos. 


Nevertheless, slim profits or fat, a rise in consumption had to come and 
come quickly if this year’s business tone were to improve. 


Inventories of cars and many appliances still are high enough so that a 
big sales job has to be done. 


Prices dealers are asking for new cars demonstrate this. Standard 
models in the “low priced” field are being marked down to compete with 
the compacts, compacts to compete with the imports. 


And you'll find Mercury and Pontiac dealers offering prices that cut 
into the higher brackets of the low-priced three. 


Some new car advertising is verging on the misleading. 


Automotive News cites instances of what it calls “fine-print ads’—in 
which dealers splash below-invoice prices. But, if the reader goes on, he 
finds the figure is after such-and-such a downpayment or including a trade- 
in of such-and-such models. 


It’s early in the season for such tactics, but then there’s no denying that 
this is an unusual season. 


More is bound to be heard shortly about sales of used cars as a major 
factor in the market for new cars. 


There has been no hiding disappointment in used cars up to the last 
few days. Now reports are improving, though good weather hasn’t brought 
used cars apace with the recent sales of new cars. 


This inevitably will hurt the market for new cars by slicing trade-in 
values unless the pickup takes on momentum, and soon. 


Gains_in personal income so far this year haven’t been large enough to 
encourage great optimism about consumer buying. 


Personal income rose by an exceptionally small amount from Decem- 
ber through March—little more, in fact, than its gain in the initial three 
months of recession-plagued 1958. 


The gain of $1.4-billion (at an annual rate) for the three months com- 
pares with $8'4-billion in the booming first quarter last year. 


Before the steel strike, personal income had attained a new record 
annual rate of $383.8-billion. During the strike, it went as low as $380- 
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billion. By December it had snapped up to $392.1-billion, and now the 
Commerce Dept. figures the rate as $393.5-billion. 


Disappointing gains in personal income aren’t too difficult to under- 
stand in the light of business conditions so far in 1960. 


Production hit its high in January, tipped mildly downward in Febru- 
ary, and dived fairly steeply late in March and early in April. 


This, plus adverse weather which severely limited outdoor work, took 
an inevitable toll on employment and payrolls. 


There is an approach to the relationship between income and retail 
sales that puts a happier face on the present level of incomes. 


The National Industrial Conference Board points out “sales were about 
62% of disposable income in the first quarter—a rate lower than during the 
previous recession and the lowest in the postwar period. 


“If sales were at the same rate as their 1956-59 average relationship to 
income, they would be about $500-million a month higher than the actual 
first-quarter average.” 

— 


Hopes should not spring too high that steel output is at bottom. 


It is true that the American Iron & Steel Institute’s estimate of this 
week’s operations shows the first upturn in some time, a bounce of nearly 
three points from last week’s 78% of capacity. 


Industry sources incline to the belief that the rate will gradually dip to 
an average around 70% early in the third quarter (page 98). 


Sagging steel operations over the next two or three months carry a 
promise of a rising rate late in the year. 


Assuming that business stays good and that autos will be off to an early 
model change and brisk September-December production, demand for steel 
then is bound to pick up smartly. 


You can, if you listen around Detroit, hear happy talk of a 1.8-million- 
car output in the fourth quarter—second only to the record 1.9-million in 
the final quarter of 1955—or maybe even more. 


Prior to the new-model run, the auto industry won’t be ordering a great 
deal of steel. Car builders have on hand or on order enough to finish out 
the model year, according to Iron Age. 


The steel industry’s major consolation now is that it seems to be well 
out of the period of widespread cancellations. 


New buying now is of a hand-to-mouth character—but it is buying, and 
that is something of an improvement. 


Now is the time for construction to pick up (if it is going to) and one 
excellent portent already has come into view: 


Last week’s heavy construction contract awards, compiled by McGraw- 
Hill’s Engineering News-Record, took an extraordinary jump from earlier 
so-so levels. A single exceptionally large contract played a big part, but 
even discounting that one, the week was the biggest of the year. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 23, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

















Uncanny. .. All the tang and taste of fresh-picked grapefruit 
is preserved in this can. Like almost all cans you use today, 

it is made flavor-safe at the steel mill through the use of a unique 
Pennsalt metal cleaner which helps in the tin plating of steel— 


creating a bond so tight that food acids cannot penetrate. 


Pennsalt research works in many other ways, improving products 
for industry, agriculture and the military. This research could 
very well turn up the answer to a problem you're pondering 
right now. Write or call Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation, 


627 Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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painting by Frank McMahon 
















Howell is a proud, happy city! Beneath a 
canopy of stately trees lies an appealing 
blend of the old and the new... well- 
maintained old mansions and the most 
modern of ranch homes. Howell’s citizens 
take a keen interest in the plans and 
projects which have to do with the orderly 
growth of their city. The result has been 
an unusually well balanced community 
with a comprehensive, organized plan for 
expansion. 


\ realistic zoning ordinance creates pro- 
tected acreage set aside for new industries. 
In balance are attractive areas along a 
crystal clear lake for public parks and 
beaches as well as private residences. 





Howell is justly proud of its slogan 


HOWELL: 


(nother city in Southeastern Michigan has planned for industry 


social 


Today the Howell region is home” to 
24 companies, with the 25th about to start 
operations. Vital city services have been 
expanded and modern, new schools, hos- 
pitals and other important public buildings 
have been completed, 


Only 50 miles from Detroit, Howell is 
served by excellent highways, railroads 
and trucking facilities. Although its popu- 
lation totals but 15% of Livingston 
County, Howell enjoys 50% of the county’s 
retail business. This dynamic community 
is only one of the many cities in South- 
eastern Michigan that have planned well 
for systematic, industrial expansion. Let 
us tell you more about them. 


Write to: Plant Location Service [) ETROIT F [| N 
Area Development Division 


{ BETTER PLACE TO LIVE... 








Provides Southeastern Michigan 


with versatile electric energy 





TO SHOP....TO WORK” 








YORK 
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Millions of Persons (seasonally adjusted) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 





Data: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The Villain Is Hard to 


“There is a sumptuous varicty about 
the New England weather that com- 
pels the stranger’s admiration—and_re- 
grct,’ Mark ‘Twain observed back in 
1876. 

Somewhat to businessmen’s dismay, 
uncmployvment figures recently have 
been about as varied and unpredictable 
as New England’s weather. 

Interestingly, the elements have been 
partly to blame for the confusing sig- 
nals on joblessness. The chart shows 
what a stretch of bad weather did in 
March: It upset expectations for a nor- 
mal spring rise in employment and an 
accompanying drop in uncmployment 
(B\\ \pr.16'60,p26). ‘This happened 
despite a one-shot addition of 180,000 


census takers to the ranks of the em- 
ploved. ‘The rate of joblessness, season- 
ally adjusted, bounced dangerously up 
ward to 5.4% of the total civilian labor 
force. ‘Vhis reversed a four-month de- 
cline that had taken it down to 4.5‘ 

bv Iebruary. 

But this 
Was—Was 


warning—if that’s what it 
“clouded bv bad weather,” ac- 
cording te Sevmour L. Wolfbein, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
He added that he wouldn’t be surprised 
by “a pretty sharp rebound” in April 
Last week, WEEK reporters 
took a cross-country reading of highs 
and lows in the job outlook. Nothing 
the reporters found indicates that any 
verv sharp rebound is occurring. Sea 
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sonally adjusted April unemplovment, 
the figures will show when they come 
out, 1S than in March—but not 
much less. It will probably stay above 
5% of the labor force. 

¢ No Building Boom—Bad weather was 
a particularly heavy drag on employ- 
ment in construction. Building is pick- 
ing up now; but not so quickly as @X- 
pected in many areas. “Right now, 
we're hiring,” sav construction bosses. 
But few offered anv rosv predictions for 
the vear ahead; most felt it would be 
“normal.” Apparently, this means that 
men working regularly in the industry 
will all be recalled—but few new em- 
plovees will be hired. 

e Easter Came Late—In 


less 


the retail 
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trades, weather combined with the late 
aster to hold back the normally sharp 
rise in employment in late February and 
carly March. No one reported a quick 
pickup in jobs after the storms. But 
extra department store help added for 
Easter will show up in April figures, 

Ihe garment business—heavilv de- 
pendent on Easter sales—is riding along 
on re-orders. It expects to close out its 
spring season sometime next month-- 
which will bring an upturn in jobless- 
ness in Mav and June in the nation’s 
garment centers. 

As a compensation, many state em- 
ployment services are looking for heav- 
ier hiring in the seasonal trades as tour- 
ist areas prepare for summer, and in 
farming. And breweries are hiring in 
anticipation of the thirsty months 
ahead. It remains to be seen whether 
these plusses will cancel out the minuses 
in other sectors. 


|. Manufacturing Troubles 


Ihe touchiness and uncertaintv cen- 
ter on manufacturing, though. Most 
current reports jibe with a union ofh- 
cial’s comment about his company: 
“They're not hiring; they're not firing.” 

Some companies are hiring, of course. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. savs_ its 
employment has been climbing each 
month since last fall—not rapidly, but 
at least steadily. Others, such as Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft Corp. in St. Louis, 
aren't taking on production workers, 
but thev are actively recruiting office 
help, technicians, and engineers. 

But factorv employment managers in 
California report that the parade of job 
seekers is longer than usual. And there 
are disconcerting soft spots in autos, 
steel, oil, rubber, and farm equipment. 
¢ For Instance, Autos—A clue to what’s 
happening in the auto industry may lie 
in the differences between two Ford 
Motor Co. plants in the East: One, as- 
sembling the standard Ford line, is lay- 
ing off; the other, assembling the com- 
pact Falcon, is hiring. ‘This adjustment 
within the industrv to the mixed sales 
showings of 1960 models (BW —Apr.16 
'60,p23) is one complication in auto 
employment. Another is the status of 
inventory and production figures, ‘The 
industry’s April inventory was 1-million 
cars, and schedules call for second- 
quarter output of only 1.7- million new 
autos, compared with 2-million in the 
first quarter. 

For these reasons, the auto makers 
have been laying off. But Norman Bar- 
cus, research director of the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission, 
reckons that the worst is over. He hopes 
that there might also be a slight pickup 
in employment this spring if sales surge 
upward. In the first 10 days of April, 
sales were about 20% ahead of the first 
10 davs of March 
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Short but widespread lavofts will start 
July 1 for model changeovers. ‘The in- 
dustry will be getting an early start on 
its 1961 lines, in time for the National 
Auto Show opening Oct. 15 in Detroit. 
Since changeover lavoffs normally don’t 
come until at least mid-August, auto 
emplovment in late summer should be 
good this vear. 
¢ Steel Influx—In steel, the outlook for 
jobs is cloudv—but not because of the 
weather. It’s just changing rapidly. 
The United Steelworkers recently aban- 
doned plans to survey unemployment 
in the industry because “‘any figures we 
got from the survey would not be 
meaningful by the time we got them.” 
A steel company executive says his 
plants have laid some people off one 
week, called them back the next weck. 
‘The picture is changing from week to 
week,” he says. “Headquarters has a 
hell of a time keeping up with it.” 

The only wavy to estimate prospects 
is by studving steel production. One 
major steelmaker that was operating at 
full capacity Mar. 1 is now down to 
70% of capacity. Other companies are 
doing a little better, but there are re- 
ports of even steeper drop-offs among 
fabricators. At the moment, many stcel- 
men expect production to level off 
somewhere in the wide range between 
75% to 90% (page 98). This means 
some cutback in emplovment from last 
winter's capacity operations. 
¢ Oil and Rubber—Oil continues as a 
soft spot, and industry sources think 
their employment will remain. static. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., which is 
allowing attrition to trim its pavrolls, 
savs “tlicre just isn’t anv new employ 
ment.” Naturally, the trend injures 
manufacturers that supplv the oil indus- 
trv. “A stacked rig just doesn’t need 
valves, pumps, drill bits, and the like,” 
savs one such company. This problem 
has had an impact on Houston's em- 
ployment statistics. 

he rubber industry’s plight is similar 
to that of a number of other consumer- 
oriented businesses. Over-all manufac- 
turing employment in Akron, the in- 
dustry’s center, is up slightly over a 
vear ago. But a drop of 1% is expected 
in May unless demand for tires becomes 
unusually heavy soon. With inven- 
tories high, some tire plants already are 
trimming work forces by retiring men 
carly if they are willing. At other 
plants, hours have been reduced. 
¢ Scattered Optimists—There are a few 
optimists around, such as Leland B. 
Dow, Jr., manager of the Tennessee 
Employment Service’s Memphis office. 
He predicts “this will be the biggest 
employment year in some years.” And 
employment prospects in Phoenix are 
described as “optimistic.” But even 
there, the steady upward trend in hiring 
has its flaws: Newcomers arrive in 
search of jobs faster than the jobs ap- 


pear, according to the Arizona State 
Employment Service. 

e Who’s the Villain?—Clearly, some- 
thing other than weather has been af.- 
fecting unemployment, especialiy in 
manufacturing. What is it? An official 
of the Wisconsin State Emplovment 
Services blames human error in gaug- 
ing sales potential following the stcel 
strike. He thinks companies were too 
optimistic and overshot production. As 
a result, he savs, the current lavoffs 
came as adjustments. 

The Cleveland area director of Ohio’s 
employment service, Donald Smith, 
puts the onus on automation. ‘There 
are 20 to 22 men for every job open- 
ing listed in his office, he says; 80% 
of the applicants are unemployed fac- 
tory workers. But most of the openings 
ire white-collar jobs made available by 
automation. 

Cutbacks in defense contracts have 
also been a culprit. At Fairchild En- 
gine & Airplane Corp. in Hagerstown, 
Md., for example, there were 6,500 
cmplovees a vear ago; todav the total 
is 3,500. Most of these were placed 
on a four-day week Apr. 1. The reason: 
loss of government work. 

One other complication over the 
next few months will be the outpour- 
ing of high school and college graduates 
into the labor market in June. In Mich- 
igan, for instance, more than 85,000 
voungsters will graduate this spring, 
and at least half of them will be hunt- 
ing for work. 


ll. The Vulnerable 


The weather vanes certainly aren’t 
pointing to anvthing like the mass 
unemplovment of the 1930s. Nor do 
thev seem even to indicate a_ level 
matching that of the 1957-58 reces- 
sion. But the meaning of BUSINESS 
WEEK’S findings seem to be that certain 
groups of workers are in trouble. 

Vhese workers, the most likely to be 
laid off, are vividly described in a re- 
port from the Senate special commit- 
tee on unemployment problems headed 
by Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy (D-Minn.). 
These groups of persistently unem- 
ployed include: 

¢ Workers under 25. This group, 
with the highest rate of joblessness, will 
increase by 45% in the 1960s. 

e Workers over 45. Also highly 
subject to unemployment, the group will 
grow by roughly 20% in 10 vears. 

¢ Negro workers. Their hiring 
chances, always limited, are hindered 
further by their limited training in a 
time when increased skills are de- 
manded. 

¢ Technologically displaced work- 
ers. These are found both in declining 
industries such as coal and textiles and 
in active industries such as autos, steel, 
and oil. 
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Fast Rebound for Retail Sales 


@ Good weather and Easter buying splurge put April 


sales way ahead of last year for most of the nation’s merchants. 


@ For many of them, the sharp pickup was enough to, 


wipe out the losses suffered in February and March. 


@ Most retailers now have regained their confidence 


that 1960 sales easily will surpass last year’s. 


It was, after all, a happy Easter for 
U.S. merchants. Shoppers came out 
along with the sun as the foul weather 
that has plagued the country since mid- 
Februarv ended just in time for a late 
pre-:aster buying splurge. 

What’s more, the way things turned 
out most retailers have regained their 
early 1960 confidence that the year as a 
whole will be well ahead of 1959 sales 
figures. 

As a St. Louis merchant put it: 
“Based on the wav Easter sales snapped 
back once we got rid of the horrible 
weather, I’m convinced fall sales will be 
even better than had been previously 
predicted. We made up all our Febru- 
arv-March loss in April.” 

Such, for the most part, was the word 
from practically every section of the 
country. Retailers, with the final April 
sclling davs still ahead of them, were 
already predicting respectable March- 
April sales gains over 1959. The two- 
month total ranges from slightly above 
year-ago figures to as much as 15% ina 
big Houston shop. 
¢ The Rundown—Here are retailer re- 
ports from various sections of the 
country: 

¢ Detroit—lor March-April com- 
bined sales, retailers predict gains of 6% 
to 10% over 1959. This stacks up 
against goals set late last vear for gains 
of 10% to 15% for the spring period. 
In view of the “real rough weather,” the 
actual gains failed to disappoint stores. 

¢ New York—A major department 
store, with several branches, reported 
these wecek-to-week sales gains over a 
year ago: for the week ended Apr. 2— 
42%; Apr. 9-24%; Apr. 16-20%. 
“Thus far,” said a spokesman, “we're 
well ahead.” 

¢ Boston—Sales for the three pre- 
Easter weeks this vear against the same 
pre-Kaster period in 1959 were about 
15% ahead. For the two-month period, 
gains will run to 3% or 4%. 

¢ Pittsburgh—April bounced back 
with estimated increases against the 
same month last year of 10%-12%. 
That will bring the combined March- 
April volume close to 5% ahead of last 
vear. 

* San Francisco—One department 
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store man was jubilant over increases of 
15% to 40% in some departments; a 
specialty shop was counting on a 10% 
increase for the March-Apmil period. 

¢ Exceptions—And, with only a few ex- 
ceptions, so it went across the country. 
A couple of the exceptions: In Cincin- 
nati, merchants were talking about good 
increases but were hardly enthusiastic. 
Baltimore managers also echoed disap- 
pointment, doubting that the upturn 
just before Easter wipes out the minus 
signs that had been earlier reported by 
the Federal Reserve Board’s weekly in- 
dexes. 


|. The Months Ahead 


Thus, despite the wary eve that 
economists have had focused on lagging 
retail sales, merchants apparently 
proved right in blaming (1) the rotten 
weather in March and (2) an excep- 
tionally late Easter compared to last 
year’s date, Mar. 29. One merchant 
also pointed out that Easter coincided 
this year with the federal income tax 
deadline. 
¢ Return of Confidence—Apparcntly, 
say most merchants, consumers have 
shaken off their sluggishness about buy- 
ing along with the snow and mud from 
their shoes. In Pittsburgh, the effects 
of the steel strike seem to have been 
erased as stores report customers in a 
confident mood and eager to spend. In 
Detroit, even though there have been 
cutbacks recently in auto output, mer- 
chants are still optimistic. Retailers are 
betting on sales of compact cars to keep 
business good through the next quarter. 
Commented one retailer: “Compacts 
may not generate as much money as 
larger cars, but they will keep a lot of 
people employed, which is what counts 
in Detroit.” 

Nashville merchants, bothered by the 
Negro sit-in movement as well as by 
bad weather in March, now say that 
“when the weather broke, shoppers 
descended in droves.” One big store 
reported record sales on the strength of 
heavy promotion. : 
¢ Rosy Prediction—For the rest of the 
year, merchants see continued gains. 
The head of a major department stor« 


chain has it figured this way: Now that 
Easter panned out so well, first-half 
sales should run between 6% and 7% 
ahead of 1959. In the second half, be- 
cause of strong retail sales the latter 
part of 1959, percentage gains will aver- 
age only about 4%. Together, then, 
total retail sales for the year should be 
about 5% above a year ago for another 
new record. 

Some retailers are not quite so confi- 
dent as that. They want to see how 
the rest of the spring buying period, 
particularly May, turns out before stick- 
ing their necks out too far. 

One indicator will be how well the 
traditional garden and outdoor items 
sell. Here again, the weather has put 
a crimp in sales. One store reported a 
lag of 26% below a year ago, although 
buving has started to pick up. Promo- 
tions are just beginning in many parts 
of the country, and the big spurt is 
expected to start in another week or 
two. 


ll. What’s Selling 


On Easter items, some stores re- 
ported accessories sold at a record clip. 
In fact, a Houston merchant com- 
mented: “I got the impression that lots 
of women were accessorizing their old 
dresses.” Another agreed, pointed out 
that “handbags sold terribly well.” In 
San Francisco, a merchant called sales 
of women’s coats and suits “horrible.” 
And, though there were reports of good 
men’s wear sales, merchants figured hus- 
bands were holding off until thev could 
buy lighter weight suits for summer 
wear. 

In the South, where spring comes 
early (although this vear was an ex- 
ception), Birmingham, Ala., mav be sig- 
naling what’s in store for the post- 
[aster season. A merchant there re- 
ported that, although his advertising 
was confined to tvpical Easter soft- 
goods items, everything else except furs 
followed along—including appliances, 
glassware, housewares, drapes, rugs, and 
even furniture. 
¢ Inventory Picture—l'ew merchants 
are complaining that the earlier lag in 
sales has left them with overloaded in- 
ventories. Many are somewhat ahead of 
their previous planning, but no panic 
sales are reported. Said one: “We're 
just letting inventories work themselves 
out.” In fact, some merchants emptied 
their shelves of Easter items and several 
small stores in St. Louis reported getting 
big last-minute trade from customers 
complaining that stock of better wo- 
men’s and children’s ready-to-wear in 
big stores had been depleted before 
Faster. 
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Foreign 


The richness of the U.S. car buver’s 
choice, even beyond the standard ty 
of domestic cars, was never more evi- 
dent than at New York’s Coliscum this 
week (pictures). Eighty-six manufactur 
ers from 10 countries unwrapped more 
than 300 models (including a few U.S 
compacts, sports, and “dream” cars) in 
the Fourth International Automobile 
“8 Show. And most of the acreage of shiny 

™M metal was aimed at U.S. buying 

—- tastes. 

; Ihere were exotic cars to attract the 
eve: Aston Martin and Maserati sports 
coupes, Plymouth’s experimental XNR, 
a gold-plated Jaguar, Rolls and Bentleys 
in the $20,000-and-up price bracket 
But the market target of the exhibitors 
was clearly more plebeian (the same 
American family that buvs the U.S, 
compacts and has been buving the small 
foreign cars all along). 

¢ ‘To U.S. Tastes—How badly the for- 
cign manufacturers want this market is 
obvious. Dual headlights and tail fins 
have been added to some traditional 
designs. ‘here were new station wag- 























































BUYING PUBLIC swarmed through show in record numbers, with checkbooks in hand. 
Six $20,000-plus Bentleys were sold on first day; Volkswagen sold 56 cars in first weekend. 


ons on small scale And there were 
more miniatures, of the Isetta class, 
than ever before. 

So eager are manufacturers for their 
share of the U.S. market, and so new 
are some of their cars, that production 
hasn’t even begun on some models. In 
fact, manufacturers made no secret of 
the fact that production will be set ace 
cording to the reception given the cars 
bv dealers and buvers 

Japan’s ‘Tovopet ‘Tiara four-passenger 
sedan, for example, won't be available 
in the U.S. until August. Peugeot's sta 
tion wagon won't be available until Oc 
# tober. Japan’s Nissan Motor Co. is so 


T T INF ‘E : : , w to the U.S. mi h its Datsun 

DETROIT INFLUENCE extended to this redesigned Mercedes-Benz 220 sedan. To BI W he + [ 7 m 7 wre ; a — 
; : . . ° . i OUT OOT § ‘ th ITS ajo 
disgust of car buffs, it has more chrome, fins, wraparound windshield, dual headlights. ae woe eae See 





job for now is to establish 300 outlets 
to reach a sales target of 1,000 cars a 
month. 


e¢ Miniatures—A whole range of minia- 
ture cars have sprung up from the origr 
nal few, such as BMW/’s Isetta and 600 
from Germany, the small Fiat, the 
Goggomobil. Their sales pitch is much 
the same as in Europe: small size, low 
first cost, and low operating ¢cxpense. 
In the U.S., though, they aim at famr 
lies that use second cars to haul grocer 
ies and children and for commuting to 
and from the train. 

Among the newcomers are the Mortis 
and Austin 850 sedans made by British 
Motor Corp. Fach costs less than 
$1,300, offers around 40 miles to the 
gallon. Thev’re only 10 ft. long ind, 
to make room for four passengers, BMC 





mounted the engines crosswise in the 
MORE TYPICAL is new English Ford Anglia sedan. Buyers preferred four-door models. frames. 
Anglia can be serviced, parts bought at U.S. Ford dealers. Rear window is like Lincoln’s. West Germany’s NSU Prinz 30 1 
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MORRIS 850 from Britain has engine mounted crosswise, 
with frontwheel drive. Sister car, Austin 850, is identical. 
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NSU PRINZ 30 from West Germany claims mileage up to 
50 mpg., seats family of five. Price is $1,607. 





ISETTA from Germany, too, has been on sale in U.S. for 
several years. Price is $1,048. Car front is actually door. 
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‘Cars for American Tastes 


There’s wider choice than ever in the 


Station wagons are new for foreign makers. 
really small cars, most under $1,500. 


Prices run from $2,000 to $4,800. 





SAAB 95 from Sweden’s aircraft works will cost about $2,300 when 
it goes on sale. It has bucket seats in front, two folding seats. 


s + 
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PEUGEOT from France has side-opening tail door, four side 
doors, folding seats. It will come out in fall at about $2,500. 





DATSUN BLUEBIRD is four-door wagon based on design of 
popular Tokyo taxicab. It seats five, will be priced near $2,000. 
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only 4 in. longer, scats two adults and 
three children, has a top speed of 70 
mnph., costs $1,607 at U.S. port of 
entry. Fiat offers two models each in 
its Sun Roof and Bianchina lines, with 
prices from $1,098 to $1,428. 

¢ The Customer—‘‘It’s the suburbanite 
we want to sell,’ says one exhibitor, 
echoed by many another. 

A major trend at the show was the 
appearance of so many foreign station 
wagons: Sweden’s Saab, France’s Peu- 
geot, Italv’s Fiat, Britain’s Vauxhall, 
Japan’s Toyota, and others. 
¢ Competition Heats Up—As one sign 
of the competition that is developing 
for the U.S. auto dollar, Volkswagen 
1eturned to the show. VW had such a 
commanding lead in sales for so long 
that it staved away last vear. 

Renault of France, taking heed of 
Volkswagen’s truck sales in the U.S., 
is exhibiting two light trucks, the Petit- 
Panel and the Hi-Boy. 

Much of the competition just ahead 
may be based on price. Gas economy 


is taken for granted as a feature of most 
of the cars being shown. 

Most sedans are priced below $2,000 
at U.S. port of entry (plus local taxes 
and transportation), including many 
new models with old nameplates. Eng- 
lish Ford’s new Anglia costs $1,595; the 
brand-new Datsun Bluebird, $1,686; the 
lovopet Tiara, another new car, $1,700. 
Fiat sedans in the same size range are 
priced at $1,743 and $1,880—about the 
same as the Renault, VW, Russia’s 
Moskvich and Vauxhall’s Super. 

Most of these cars offer smaller di- 
mensions than the Detroit compacts, 
but their prices are gencrally lower, too. 
The same appears to be true of the new 
foreign station wagons. ‘The seven- 
passenger Saab, due in the fall, will be 
priced around $2,300; the Peugeot, 
about $2,500, and the Fiat, just under 
$2,000. 

Few observers think even the U.S. 
market can support such a broad array 
of cars, thus believe a shakeout of cars 
and companies is on the way. 


Corn for Alcohol Brews a Squabble 


Oil companies, dominating industrial alcohol field, 
fight Benson move to release surplus corn for trial use. 


Agriculture Secy. Ezra Taft Benson 
and Jersey’s Esso Standard Oil Co. 
are in a Donnybrook. At issue is 
whether the government should release 
30-million bu. of corn from its bulging 
surplus for experimental processing into 
industrial alcohol. On Feb. 25, Benson 
said “ves,” and announced the deal 
officially. Ever since, major oil compa- 
nies—led by Esso—have been quictly 
but forcefully saving “no,” and beating 
1 steady path to Benson’s door to per- 
uade him to change his mind. 

Last week, Benson admitted that pro- 
tests have been strong, and that the 
whole scheme is under “reconsidera- 
tion.” 

At midweek, the issue still was hang- 
ing fire, with insiders predicting the 
decision could yet “go either way.” 
¢ Stake—At stake is a 260-million-gal. 
industrial alcohol market, dominated 
ince World War II by the oil compa- 
nies, which synthesize the alcohol as a 
petroleum byproduct, ship about half 
their output to other petroleum and 
petrochemical processors. 

What has Esso concerned is its esti- 
mate that the 30-million bu. of corn 
the Agriculture Dept. proposed releas- 
ing for processing into industrial alco- 
hol would make 84-million gal., or 
ibout one-third the total market and 
over half the direct sales. Esso and 
other opponents argue that while this 
would seriously disrupt the normal cur- 
rent industrial alcoho] market, it would 
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make onlv a minimal 2% dent in the 
government’s quarter-billion bu. stock 
of surplus corn. 

It was with an eve toward reducing 
the surplus, of course, that Agriculture 
technicians originally proposed the ex- 
periment. The idea has never been 
tried on a wide scale because of the 
prohibitively high cost. 

For example, Agriculture — staffers 
concede, the surplus corn would have 
to be sold for no more than half the 
current officially supported resale price 
of $1.50 per bu. in order make it eco- 
nomic for anyone to process it into 
alcohol. 
¢ Big Hand—A leading distiller—Pub- 
licker Industries, Inc.—also had a big 
hand behind the scenes in pushing the 
program. Publicker is a large processor 
of industrial alcohol, but makes its prod- 
uct from blackstrap molasses. 

Publicker had ordered over 1-million 
gal. of molasses from Cuban sugar mills; 
but in February, when Agriculture an- 
nounced the corn release, it was faced 
with the likely prospect that Cuban 
policies might cancel out the molasses 
deal. As a hedge, Publicker had offered 
to buy half the 30-million bu. of corn. 

Publicker’s Cuban molasses deal sub- 
sequently went through, however. 
¢ Second Thoughts—W hile all this was 
going on, Agriculture Dept. staffers be- 
gan to have second thoughts about the 
corn-alcohol experiment. Feed grain 
suppliers were also objecting. 








Buy American ... 


. .. drops out of federal 
rules for the interstate high- 
way program. Policy varies 
among the states. 


The controversy over using imported 
materials in the federal-aid highway pro- 
gram has come full circle. 

This week, the Bureau of Public 
Roads backed off from a deadline date 
of May 1, when states were to start 
abiding by federal Buy-American regu- 
lations in buying construction materials, 
The bureau told the states, which have 
been raising legal and other questions, 
that it has postponed “indefinitely” a 
regulation issued almost a year ago that 
would end any blanket discrimination 
against foreign construction materials. 
It looks as if the issue will quietly be 
left up to the states. 
¢ Stormy History—The first Buy-Amer- 
ican Act in 1933 slapped a 25% cost 
differential in favor of domestic mate- 
rials on all federal projects. In 1954, 
Pres. Eisenhower amended the act with 
an executive order reducing the price 
differential to only 6% or 12% in labor 
surplus arcas. 

In 1956, the federal-aid highway act 
was passed, with the U.S. putting up 
90% of the cost of building interstate 
highways and 50% for other roads. 
Nothing was said about whether the 
program was subject to Buy-American 
provisions. 

Most states don’t have anv restric 
tions, other than quality, on imported 
roadbuilding materials. However, about 
15 states came out with limitations or 
bans on forcign materials. 

The matter came to a head in 1958, 
when the Texas Highway Commission 
said it was going to ban the use of im- 
ported steel for its road construction. 
After a long scries of conferences be- 
tween the Commerce Dept., State 
Dept., and the White House, the Bu- 
reau. of Public Roads told Texas tt 
could not agree to such restrictions. 
Furthermore, all states were told that, 
beginning July 1, 1959, anv restrictions 
on foreign construction materials used 
in the highway program must be in 
harmony with the federal Buy-Amer- 
ican Act. The bureau later postponed 
the effective date several times. 
¢ What’s Involved—Although no one 
knows just how much imported mate- 
rial finds its wav into road construction, 
the general opinion is that it isn’t any 
large quantity. Imported reinforcing 
stecl used in concrete paving is the big 
item. It comes in from Japan, Germany, 
Belgium, I’rance, and Luxemburg. Jap- 
anese prices can be as much as 25% 
below domestic steel. 
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ARRIVING in North America, Pres. de Gaulle responds to greeting in Ottawa by Canadian Prime Minister Diefenbaker (right). 


De Gaulle Raises Hard Questions 


@ French military ambitions are throwing a real 


obstacle in the way of summit negotiations with the Soviets. 


@ The basic issue: What will be the role of Europe 
and NATO if U.S.-Soviet tensions can be eased? 


@ This week, de Gaulle and Eisenhower will argue 


about bomb tests and France’s desire for nuclear aid. 


Phis week’s meeting between Pres. 
Eisenhower and Pres. de Gaulle is the 
last major episode in the long diplo- 
matic prologue to the East-West sum- 
mit mecting in mid-May. Wrapped up 
in this meeting are many of the most 
central hopes and fears that will sur- 
round the summit talks and the succeed- 
ing phases of East-West negotiations. 

None of the other pre-summit ses- 
sions that the West must still hold is 
likely to have anything like the same 
importance as this week's talks. ‘That's 
because Eisenhower and de Gaulle have 
some very real differences to wrestle 
with 

Their differences have a direct beat 
ing on the summit and on what has 
become a basic foreign policy problem 
for the U.S.: how to negotiate an ac- 
commodation with the Soviet Union 
while closely allied through the North 
Atlantic ‘Treaty Organization with ma- 
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jor European powers that have nuclear 


ambitions of their own. 


It is de Gaulle’s France, rather than 
Adenauer’s Germany or Macmillan’s 
Britain, that poses this problem in its 
acutest form today. Eisenhower won't 
be able to escape this fact during his 
talks with de Gaulle in Washington 
and Gettysburg. He must try to find 
a wav to maintain a close alliance with 
I’rance and still prevent de Gaulle from 
standing in the wav of an accommoda 
tion with the Sovicts. 
¢ Variant Goals—In part, of course, de 
Gaulle’s ambitions have been encou 
aged by the reliance the U.S. itself has 
placed on the nuclear deterrent—cou 
pled with European fears that in a 


showdown we would not dare use the 


deterrent in their defense, now that 
the Russians have at least an equal 
nuclear capacity. 

By now, Eisenhower and de Gaulle 


have international goals that differ al- 
most as much as their temperaments 
do. 

lake Eisenhower's position: He is 
determined to keep NATO as the main 
Western shield against Soviet expan- 
sion. But he is keenly aware of the 
dangers and costs of relying solely on 
military strength for securitv in a nu- 
clear age. He believes that Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev sees the same dangers 
and that it mav be possible through a 
series of summit talks gradually to halt 
the arms race. He is optimistic about 
reaching at least an agreement to ban 
nuclear tests at the summit. 
¢ In French Eyes—De Gaulle, by con- 
trast, seems mainly interested in_ re- 
building the power and prestige of 
I'rance. Power, in his mind, cannot be 
divorced from military strength. So he 
wants France, as the leading nation of 
Continental Western Europe, to have 
a strong nuclear deterrent of its own. 
l'o achieve this, he is prepared to risk a 
continuation of the cold war. 

Starting from this point, de Gaulle 
argues that the time 1s not ripe for a 
real understanding with the Soviet 
Union. For example, de Gaulle follows 
Chancellor Adenauer’s lead on the Bet 
lin issue—he maintains that the West 
should not attempt to negotiate any 
change in the status quo there. Eisen- 
hower, on the other hand, is readv to 
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negotiate a new interim agreement on 
Berlin provided the freedom of the 
West Berliners and basic Western 
rights are safeguarded. 


1. Differences on Atoms 


These basic differences of approach 
put Eisenhower and de Gaulle poles 
apart on what probably will be the main 
issue in East-West discussions over the 
next year or so. This is the problem of 
limiting the nuclear arms race. Here's 
how Eisenhower and de Gaulle stand 
on two concrete questions in this area: 

A treaty among the nuclear powers 
banning further military tests. Fisen- 
hower and Secv. of State Herter believe 
that such a treaty is essential if there 
is to be a start on disarmament and 
any hope of limiting the spread of nu 
clear weapons to manv nations. But de 
Gaulle seems determined to go ahead 
with French tests until he has perfected 
a nuclear deterrent, regardless of 
whether this upsets a test ban treaty 
among the U_S., U.S.S.R., and Britain. 

Membership in the nuclear club. lo 
supplement France’s own efforts, dc 
Gaulle wants the U.S. to help him 
build his nuclear deterrent. He would 
like Washington to exchange atomic 
information with France on the same 
basis as with Britain. But Eisenhower: 
is opposed to such an exchange, mainly 
because he feels that to help France 
build nuclear weapons would violate the 
spirit of a test ban treaty. (There is 
ilso considerable doubt both in the Ad- 
ministration and in Congress about 
France’s political stability. 

This policy conflict between Fuisen 
hower and de Gaulle points up mor 
sharply than anything else just how fai 
the U.S. attitude toward the Sovict 
Union has shifted in the past vear. 
Some members of Washington's dipio- 
matic corps see a touch of irony in the 
spectacle of Washington—after many 
vears of urging its allies to arm against 
the Soviet menace—now — exhorting 
I'rance to cease nuclear testing in the 
interest of getting an agreement with 


\loscow. 


ll. Differences on Algeria 


As the Eisenhower-de Gaulle talks be- 
gin, it is impossible to sav how sharply 
the two men will clash over the nuclear 
issue. ‘There was speculation in Wash- 
ington at midweck that, out of pride, 
de Gaulle would not ask for anything 
he thought might be flativ denied him. 

It seems like a good bet that Fisen 
iower himself will take the initiative 
in raising the nuclear issue so that he 

in warn de Gaulle about the conse- 
quences if l’rance were to disrupt a test 
ban treaty. 

e U.N. Action—At anv rate, Eisen 
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hower’s advisers were pressing him this 
week to tell de Gaulle that if such a 
treatv should be signed with the Soviets, 
the U.S. would then use all its in- 
fluence in the United Nations to force 
I'rance to fall in line. In such an event, 
U.S. officials argue, France would be in 
a weak diplomatic position. Only last 
week there was a motion in the U.N. 
General Assemblv to haul France before 
the Security Council on the test issue. 
Despite American and British opposi- 
tion, the motion fell only four votes 
short of the necessary majority. 

If a test ban treaty were signed, and 
the U.S. and Britain both were to 
throw their weight against Vrance in 
the U.N. there is no doubt how a 
second vote would go. 
¢ Algeria’s Shadow—Growing  differ- 
cnces between Washington and Paris 
over Algeria might also show up in the 
U.N. before verv long. When de 
Gaulle first announced his policy of 
self-determination for Algeria, the U.S. 
dropped its previous neutral stand on 
this issue and swung behind France. 
But lately French policy seems to be 
veering away from. self-determination 
and toward an Algerian federation im- 
posed by force. Since Washington be 
lieves this policy will prove futile, it is 
reluctant to compromise U.S. rela 
tions with Asia and Africa bv backing 
if. 


lll. Differences on NATO 


Closely related to the differences over 
the nuclear issue and even to differences 
over Algeria is the question of how 
NATO should be organized and run 

De Gaulle wants to strengthen and 
extend NATO and to win for I'rance 
m equal voice with the U.S. and Bri- 
tain in setting NATO policy. The 
three powers would coordinate policy 
everywhere in the world, including Al 
geria, and cach would have in effect a 
veto over independent actions by the 
others. 

l'o pressure Washington and London 
into accepting his views, de Gaulle has 
withdrawn the French Mediterranean 
l‘leet from NATO’s command and re 
fused to permit U.S. nuclear missile 
bases or atomic warheads on V'rench 
soil. He has also talked at times of 
putting France at the head of a “third 
force” on the Continent, so that France 
could) mediate between the Sovict 
Union and what he calls “the Anglo 
Saxon powers.” 
¢ U.S. Disagrees—Fiscnhowcr takes a 
dim view of de Gaulle’s idcas on 
NATO. He is against any major 
changes at a time when he is trving to 
stabilize the East-West power balance. 
He doubts if other U.S. allies on the 
Continent, especially West Germany, 
would be willing to have France given 
i special role in NATO. And he insists 





that the U.S. must retain a free hand 
in areas such as the Far East where it 
has responsibilities that are not shared 
by Europe. 

Moreover, Eisenhower and Herter 
just don’t believe that France is cap- 
able of building a real third force in 
Europe. Even Britain has decided that 
the cost of building its own interme- 
diate-range missile is too high, and now 
is looking to the U.S. for these weapons, 
¢ Eventual Change?—However, some 
observers in Europe think that before 
too long the U.S. mav have to agree 
to some prettv fundamental changes in 
NATO as an alternative to having de 
Gaulle ride off on his own. At NATO 
headquarters in Paris, there is some 
unofficial talk of a change along these 
lines: Let the Continental members 
of NATO or at least France and West 
Germany, produce for themselves a 
U.S.-developed intermediate missile 
just as thev are now doing with the 
U.S. Hawk air defense missile. Then 
establish NATO as an_ independent 
nuclear power and put a French gen- 
eral in as supreme commander in place 
of an American. 

Some observers in Paris think that 
de Gaulle would agree to such a plan. 
It would give France at least part of 
the prestige he has been secking. It 
would also mean that the decision, 
whether or not to use nuclear missiles 





would be up to a European rather than 
in American. 

¢ Sticking to Status Quo—Ever since 
the Soviets launched their first Sputnik 
in late 1957, the European members of 
NATO have speculated about whether 
Washington would actually risk a nu- 
clear war for the sake of NATO terri- 
torv in Murope. Some Europeans even 
wonder if evervbodv in the alliance 
vouldn’t be better off if France, or a 
l’'ranco-German combination, had an 
independent nuclear deterrent, thus ab- 
solving the U.S. of its commitment to 
lefend Western Europe against Soviet 
ittack. 

There is little chance, though, that 
Washington would buy such a scheme 
inv time soon. Congress certainly 
wouldn’t like the idea of turning over 
U.S. nuclear knowhow to a French-run 
NATO. It involves some other serious 
problems: What would be done about 
U.S. troops in West Germany? Would 
they be kept there if their fate de- 
pended on the decision of a French 
supreme commander? More impor- 
tant—how could the Russians be ex- 
pected to move toward disarmament 1f 
1 'ranco-German combination had nu- 
clear strength? 

In anv case, Eisenhower has shown 
no interest in having NATO move in 
this direction. It’s pretty clear that he 
prefers to have the U.S. continue on its 
present course, regardless of what de 


i 


Gaulle wants. 
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Negro Business Pressure Grows 


@ Use of economic weapon to fight segregation 


spreads through South, with careful planning evident. 


@ Effect of boycotts locally is hard to measure, but 


some stores put drop in business as high as 10%. 


@ Store owners feel caught in middle, with whites 


threatening counterboycotts; they see long-lasting impact. 


“This thing has frightening ramifica- 
tions. It is more serious than manv pco- 
ple realize. It has now become an 
economic situation affecting the en- 
tire community, the whole citv, and 
the whole country.” 

With these words a top retail execu- 
tive in Nashville described to a BusI- 
NESS WEEK reporter last week the Negro 
bovcott in progress there against down- 
town stores. As he spoke, Negroes all 
across the South were mobilizing this 
economic weapon as part of the intensi- 
fied struggle against segregation and 
economic discrimination that started 
with a student lunch counter demon- 
stration in Greensboro, N. C. last Feb- 
ruary (BW—Feb.27'60,p26). 

Since then, boycotts have been or- 
ganized and carried out in many South- 
em cities, and in other cities plans are 
under wav to initiate them. The Na- 
tional Assn. for the Advancement. of 
Colored People has issued a directive to 
its local groups to find wavs to exer- 
cise a “defensive policy” of withholding 
purchases from stores where thev face 
discrimination. 

Last weekend, in Raleigh, N. C., 

where some 140 Negro student repre- 
sentatives met to plan further strategy, 
the Rev. Martin Luther King called 
for a nationwide “‘selective buying” cam- 
paign among Negroes. 
* Business on the Spot—All these are 
unmistakable signs that business is more 
and more being drawn into the arena 
of the Negro movement. 

Bovcotts mean immediate trouble for 
the retailer. But events throughout the 
South are making clear that these cam- 
paigns are only part of a massive assault 
on segregation that includes continued 
use of sit-ins, picketing, and other dem- 
onstrations—accompanicd, in some com- 
munities, bv violence and arrests. 

In many cities in the South these 
activities are generating great social 
unrest that is also having a noticeable 
impact on business. Merchants in sev- 
cral cities, for example, ascribe loss of 
sales not only to specific Negro bov- 
cotts but also to the tense atmosphere 
that keeps people, Negro and white, 
iwav from downtown and their stores. 

As Negroes seek and find techniques 
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for bringing pressure on the white com- 
munity, their struggle against segrega- 
tion is producing a situation that will 
affect businessmen for a long time. 


|. The Boycott Wave 


Since the first student sit-ins, greater 
planning and organization in the move- 
ment have become evident. Increased 
use of the bovcott, which calls for such 
planning, is one indication. And a 
BUSINESS WEEK survey of major South- 
ern cities shows Negroes moving awa\ 
from gencralized demonstrations to 





campaigns that reflect local situations. 

In a group of Southern cities, here 
is what is happening. Boycotts have 
occurred in Nashville and Memphis, 
Tenn., Greensboro, N. C., Savannah, 
Ga., and Jackson, Miss. Pickets are 
calling for a boycott in Chattanooga, 
and a group of Negro leaders in Birm- 
ingham is quietly planning a boycott 
of downtown department stores. On 
the other hand, in Miami and Knoxville 
committees of Negroes and whites are 
working toward solutions, and Negro 
demonstrations are held in abevance. 
¢ Key—In all these places, as in other 
cities, differences of opinion among 
Negroes have appeared—between older 
leadership and voung people, between 
advocates of the slow route of legal 
maneuver and those favoring direct ac 
tion. But BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
found there is a common thread knit- 
ting together Negro activities through- 
out the South; it is a determination to 
strike at discrimination in business, as 
in other areas of social life. 

The key to Negro action in these 


> 
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LITTLE ROCK, once center of school desegregation fight, now feels Negroes’ economic 


pressure; Mrs. Daisy Bates, NAACP leader, pickets for lunchroom desegregation. 
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cities is how the white community re- 
acts to Negro demands. A closer look 
at some Southern cities shows how this 
works, and how business is involved. 

¢ Nashville’s Experience—In Nashville, 
a Negro boycott of downtown stores 
followed the failure of a mayor's com- 
mittee to find satisfactory solutions to 
Negro demands. The boycott, coupled 
with violence and bombings, sit-ins 
and arrests, and threatened reprisals bv 
white groups, has, in the words of one 
prominent merchant, “brought the most 
serious situation that Nashville retailers 
have ever faced.” 

Nashville department stores, _ this 
executive estimates, are around 15% 
behind last vear. He attributes 5% of 
this to bad weather, the other 10% to 
Negro boycotts and general unrest. 

This businessman emphasizes, as do 
retailers in other cities, that boycotts 
are just one cause of lost sales. Tension 
and fear of involvement in outbreaks 
keep people away from downtown 
stores. He adds not only retailers, but 
real estate owners, banks, and others 
are concerned over the situation and its 
possible continuance or spread. 

Some figures developed by Dr. Vivian 

Henderson, economics professor at Fisk 
University in Nashville, show consider- 
able Negro buying power there. He 
estimates Negro sales in a four-block 
area that takes in seven bovcotted 
stores reach $7.5-million annually; 
Negro dollar volume ranges from 18% 
in one department store to 22% in 
some smaller downtown stores. His 
studies show that Negro “withdrawal 
of patronage” has been better than 90% 
effective. 
e Hard to Assess—In other cities, 
though, reluctance of merchants to dis- 
close effects of boycotts makes it difh- 
cult to assess their effectiveness. Fol- 
lowing the arrest of some Negro dem- 
onstrators in Memphis, Negro leaders 
there asked Negroes to stay awav from 
downtown stores on Mondavs and 
(hursdays, later adding two outlving 
stores. Negroes were asked to go with- 
out Easter bonnets or other new 
clothes. 

Memphis merchants insist thev have 
felt no effects, but show considerable 
concern, and some observers feel some 
stores have been hurt. 
¢ Case of Jackson—One indication of 
the force behind the bovcott drive is its 
appearance in Deep South areas that 
ire notably unyielding on Negro de- 
mands. ‘The week-long boycott in Jack- 
son, Miss., offers an example. 

Jackson has had no sit-ins or other 
demonstrations. Dean Charles A. Jones 
of Campbell College in Jackson ex- 
plains that Mississippi recently passed 
severe laws against such demonstrations, 
and Negroes felt the city would react 
harshly to them. “‘We are not interested 
in antagonizing the white community,” 
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he declares, “but in establishing com- 
munication.” 

Several months ago, working with 
Medgar Evers, local NAACP field sec- 
retary, Jones and other Negroes devel- 
oped a program for a boycott of all 
white businesses during the week before 
Easter, ‘They brought Negro leaders 
and students into the program. Stu- 
dents went from door to door in Negro 
areas explaining the plan. “They con- 
tacted 7,000 families,” says Jones. 

Then the group sent out 10,500 cir- 
culars calling for ‘‘a human sacrifice in 
the cause of human dignity,” by cele- 
brating Easter in old clothes, and buy- 
ing only from Negro stores during the 
week. Further meetings and personal 
calls followed. 

Jones and Evers admit running into 
some opposition from Negroes. Some 
felt they couldn’t support it. “We can’t 
ask a Negro to sacrifice his job in a 
community where he can’t get other 
employment. This movement was de- 
signed to avoid this jeopardy.” 

Negro and white opinion in Jackson 
varies widelv on the effectiveness. “The 
bovcott reached its maximum effective- 
ness around Thursday” savs Jones. “We 
had hoped for 70% participation, and 
believe it will average out at 75%.” 
But merchants disclaim any effect. 

Evers insists more boycotts will take 
place, not only in Jackson, but in 
smaller towns in the state. 


Il. Spreading Issues 


Negro objectives in using bovcotts, in 
most cases, are improvements in serv- 
ice, an end to segregated practices in 
stores. But in Jackson and Birmingham, 
the boycotts reflect Negro recognition 
that businessmen’s influence extends be- 
vond their stores. 

In Jackson, the purpose was “‘not to 
punish the retailer but to prick the con- 
science of the community,” in effect to 
force city officials to listen to Negro 
demands. In Birmingham, a Negro min- 
ister cautiously explained that a new 
organization was being formed to bring 
pressure on five downtown stores, to get 
the store owners to use influence with 
the city to repeal a stringent antitrespass 
ordinance that Negroes regard as dan- 
gerous to them. 
¢ Search for Solutions—In other citics, 
committees are working to deal with 
Negro problems. Following a speech by 
Florida’s Gov. LeRov Collins urging 
cities to appoint bi-racial committees, 
Miami's Mayor Robert King High 
named a group to study the possibility 
of desegregating lunch counters. 

The situation is approaching a crisis 
that may cither end segregation at 
counters or develop into a major bov- 
cott. Negroes are holding back mean- 
while, but the Rev. Theodore H. Gib- 
son, president of the local NAACP 





chapter, says he has 5,000 letters ready 
to send out to Negroes calling for a 
boycott. He feels Miami is vulnerable 
to a boycott, because “Miami is a tour- 
ist city, and tourists don’t like to get 
mixed up in things like pickets, sit-ins, 
and boycotts, especially the many 
Northerners who come down for a va- 
cation. Further, downtown stores de- 
pend a lot on trade from Negroes who 
live in areas adjacent to the downtown.” 

In Knoxville, a mavor’s committee 
has avoided trouble. According to Dr, 
James A. Colston, president of Knox- 
ville College, “some agreeable steps 
have been worked out. We are ap- 
proaching the solution of this problem 
by sitting down together and negotiat- 
ing together.” 

One person close to the situation ex- 
plains: “I understand drug stores near 
Negro sections will serve Negroes at 
counters. ‘They won't make any public 
announcement of it, but will just start 
serving any who come in. I believe the 
same thing is going to happen quietly 
at other stores.” 
¢ In the Middle—In cities where boy- 
cotts are present or threatened, mer- 
chants feel caught in the middle. Some 
face reprisals from white groups. Says 
a Nashville merchant, ‘““We’re damned 
if we do integrate our eating facilities, 
and damned if we don’t. I have seen 
handbills calling for bovcott of stores 
that integrate. White groups threaten 
to distribute them if we do integrate.” 

In Marietta, Ga., a white group 
issued some window stickers, asked all 
merchants to display them as evidence 
of support for segregation. The white 
organization added it was asking the 
public to patronize only stores display- 
ing the stickers. The chamber of com- 
merce, however, quickly acted to squash 
the move. 
¢ How Wise?—In view of the strained 
relations and resentment the bovcotts 
produce, some observers wonder if they 
are wise policy. Negro leaders of the 
movement think thev are. “I believe 
the withdrawals are the most effective 
weapon the Negro has,”’ savs Nashville's 
Dr. Henderson. “It is simple—stores 
with the best service get the Negro 
dollar.’ 


lll. Longer-Range Outlook 


lar from the scene of conflict—at 
Princeton Universitv—a group of more 
than 50 businessmen and_ professors, 
from South and North alike, were look- 
ing last week bevond the immediate 
issucs to the longer-range prospects. 

The group had met to discuss the 
South’s industrial growth, but the ef- 
fects of industrialization on the segrega- 
tion pattern and of segregation on in- 
dustrial development came to the fore. 
Florida’s Gov. Collins raised the is- 
sue in declaring: “If the South should 
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wrap itself in a Confederate blanket 
ind consume itself in racial furor, it 
would surely miss its greatest oppor- 
tunity for channeling into a wonderful 
future the products of change now tak- 
ing place.” 

¢ No Quick Change—Hodding Carter 
III, who will succeed his father this 
summer as editor of the Greenville, 
Miss., Delta Times, tackled the more 
specific question involved. His view 
that the boom of new and ex- 
panded plants in the South would not 
change the segregation pattern quickly. 
Industrial growth in Deep South states 
has not so far upset segregation there, 
he pointed out, and neither employers 
nor employees in the new plants supply 


Was 


“the leadership or the desire for a 
change.” 

As for the effect of segregation on 
industrial development, Carter felt that 
out-of-state companies do not shun 
segregated states, but do steer clear of 
communities ‘where social and political 
conditions are unstable.” 

This drew one comment that manu- 
facturers are reviving their interest in 
the Little Rock area, now that Little 
Rock “has been through it.” 

Many of the speakers agreed, how- 
ever, that whatever the immediate pros- 
pects may be, in the long run the per- 
sistence of industries in moving to the 
South is bound to have consequences 
in the racial picture. 


Curbing Speculation in U.S. Bonds 


New bank regulations fix a 5% margin on bond 
buying. Purchasers can no longer borrow the whole amount. 


After a lapse of almost a vear, the 
government last week took action aimed 
it curbing excessive speculation § in 
reasury securities. Comptroller of the 
Currency Ray M. Gidnev announced 
that, from now on, U.S. bank examin- 
crs would require as a “general prin- 
ciple” that borrowers must put up at 
least $5 for every $100 advanced to 
them on Treasury issues. 

This amounts to a 5% margin re- 
quirement for purchasers of ‘Treasuries. 
Previously it had been possible for a 
borrower with good banking connections 
to buy government bonds without 
putting up anv money of his own. 
¢ Not All Banks—The new rule applies 
to 4,500 national banks, which hold 
more than half the nation’s banking 
In the New York monev market, 
where a large proportion of lending on 
governments is done, only one large 
bank, the First National Citv, is directly 
iffected. But the Federal Reserve, which 
numbers among its members all large 
state-chartered banks, is expected shortly 
to issue similar instructions. 

The ruling grew out of the joint Fed- 
cral Reserve-Treasury study last year 
BW —Aug.1'59,p68) of the collapse in 
U.S. government bond prices in the 
summer of 1958. At that time, specula- 
tors bought the Treasurv’s newly issued 
28% bonds on little or no margin, in 
the hope of making fat profits on a very 
small capital investment. Then, when 
bond prices turned down in late June, 
i958, the speculators rushed to get out; 
their selling was an important factor in 
driving bond prices down still further. 

The Treasury would like to prevent 
this from ever happening again, but it 
doesn’t want to stop all speculation in 
the bond market. It recognizes that 
peculators ar¢ important in helping to 
distribute new Treasurv issues. By buy 


assets. 
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ing new Treasury bonds in the hope of 
reselling them later at a profit, the 
speculator is, in effect, acting as an 
underwriter for the Treasurv. Even 
with a 5% margin requirement, it’s still 
possible to make handsome profits on 
relatively small changes in bond prices. 
¢ Some Exceptions—There are excep 
tions to the 5% rule, however. Dealers 
in government bonds will not be af- 
fected. Gidnev also made it clear that 
bank examiners will be allowed a fair 
amount of discretion in deciding when 
the 5% margin should apply. If the 
securities purchased are short-term, for 
instance, where price fluctuations are 
likely to be small, it is probable that 
lesser margins will be allowed. 

Despite the exceptions, the new rul- 
ing means that from now on it is going 
to be harder for non-professional inves- 
tors to make a killing in government 
bonds. And it means that the kind of 
speculative collapse witnessed in 1958 
will have some trouble getting started 
again. 
¢ Dealer Reaction—Nost bankers and 
government bond dealers welcomed the 
government’s action. But one dealer cau- 
tioned that margin rules are only one of 
several possible reasons for excessive 
speculation that were suggested by the 
l’ed-Treasury studv. Others arc. still 
being studied in Washington, includ- 
ing requirements for more reporting 
from government bond dealers and pos 
sible regulation of dealer repurchase 
igreements, in which dealers borrow 
from non-bank corporations by selling 
governments and agreeing, 
taneously, to buv them back at 
date. 

Either of these moves, however, 
would probably evoke stiff opposition 
from banks and dealers, so neither is 
likely to be adopted soon. 
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Oil Import Suit 


Gulf asks court to block 
government enforcement of 
restriction on foreign residual 
brought into the U. S. 


The government’s 1 3-month-old man- 
datory limits on oil imports are under- 
going their fifth-and probably most 
powerful—attack in the courts. Gulf 
Oil Corp. last week became the first 
major importer to test legally the Pres- 
identially ordered restrictions on im- 
ports of low-cost foreign oil. 

Gulf, unhappy with its share—2,892 

bbl. a dav out of a total allocation of 
490,934 bbl.-a dav for the Eastern 
sector of the U. S.—of residual fuel im- 
ports, asked the U.S. District Court 
in Washington, D. C., to restrain the 
government from enforcing its rules. 
Said Gulf: “The method of allocating 
residual fuel imports . . . results in two 
companies out of 35 eligible importers 
being allocated approximately 46% of 
the total...” The company added that 
it is allowed only 0.6% of imports, 
although it had an 8.9% share of total 
residual sales in 1957, not counting 
sales to other importers. 
e 1957 Percentage—The method of al- 
location that Gulf is attacking is based 
on the standing of importers in 1957, 
Each importing company is supposed 
to receive about the same percentage of 
imports that it had in 1957. 

Gulf cited its heavv investments 
broad since 1957—especially in Vene- 
zuela—and asserted that it has enough 
residual oil to meet its contractual de- 
mands, but that it is not allowed to 
import the fuel under the rigid pro- 
gram. 

The Gulf suit was filed onlv a few 
davs after the Interior Dept., which 
administers the import program, in 
creased the total authorization for res- 
idual fuel through June 30 to  nearh 
491,000 bbl. a dav, from 425,000 bbl. 
Of the increase, Gulf’s share was less 
than 400 bbl. a dav. 
¢ Protests—Of four other 
the imports program, one has been re- 
jected, two others were turned down 
but have been appealed, and the fourth 
is now pending. All filed by 
smaller companies 

The imports is struggling 
through other troubled waters. ‘Texas 
oil producers, main beneficiaries of the 
controls, are displeased with the level 
of competition and are asking the Ad- 
ministration to reappraise and adjust 
downward the program. Coal interests, 
aligned with domestic oil 
against importing companies, also are 
protesting the latest 
residual allocations. 
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In Business 


Supreme Court to Rule on Rail Lobbying 
And Direct Purchases of Natural Gas 


Pushing into the final weeks of this session, the U.S 
Supreme Court this week picked two major cases for 
argument and decision in the fall. 


The railroad lobby case. ‘Ihe court will review the 
conviction of the Eastern Railroads Presidents Confer- 
ence, 2+ railroads, and the public relations firm of Carl 
Byoir & Associates on charges of conspiring to injure 
long-haul truckers and to get a monopoly of freight 
hauling (BW —Jul.26°58,p28). 

In a bitter private antitrust suit, the Pennsylvania 
Motor Truck Assn. won more than $600,000 damages 
from the railroads along with broad injunctions against 
their using public relations techniques in attempting to 
influence state legislation or public opinion. 

In their appeal, the railroads argue that the lower 
court ruling will affect the legality “of ‘ ‘any activity of 
such a public relations or legislative character which is 
prompted by economic self interest and which may also 
be adverse to the interest of a competing industry.” 


The natural gas case. The court will also hear a 
Federal Power Commission appeal from a lower court 
ruling which upheld the direct purchase of natural gas 
for use in steam plants (BW—Nov.14'59,p38). FPC 
wants to block the transportation of gas bought directly 
from ‘Texas producers for use at Consolidated Edison’s 
plant at Watertown, N. Y. Transcontinental Pipe Line 
Co. had agreed to transport the gas. 

By this arrangement, FPC had no power to regulate 
the price paid by Con Ed for the gas, so it opposed the 
transportation. ‘The agency argues that it should be 
able to weigh many factors in passing on such a deal— 
among them the impact on general price levels, the end 
use of the gas, and the unregulated nature of the market 
that would presumably develop as other industries fol- 
lowed Con Ed’s lead. 


FTC Orders Spalding to Sell Off 
Competitor It Bought in 1955 


I'he Federal Trade Commission has ordered A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., Inc., the No. 2 seller of athletic equip- 
ment, to dispose of Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., of St. 
Louis, a competitor that Spalding bought in 1955 for 
$5.5-million. The order gives Spalding 60 days to sub- 
mit a divestment plan. 

FTC says the purchase violated the antimerger pro 
visions of the Clavton Act because it may substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly in 
“higher priced lines of certain major product classifica- 
tions, as well as in the athletic goods industry as a 
whole.” 
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Thus, says FTC, the purchase increased Spalding’s 
share of the market for baseballs that cost more than $9 
a dozen to 40.4% from 26.5%. 

The agency cites another baseball example to show 
the difficulties of a newcomer seeking to enter the ath- 
letic goods industry. Spalding, says FTC, has supplied 
the “official” baseball for both major leagues since they 
were started, and has contracts with both leagues run- 
ning into 1966. ‘The effect, says F'V'C, is to create a con- 
sumer acceptance that is demonstrated by the fact that 
Spalding can charge dealers $21.60 a dozen for balls it 
sells to the American League for $3.74 a dozen and to the 
National League for $4.48. 


Drug Industry Plans Consumer Study 
As Antidote for Kefauver Probe 


rhe drug industry plans to counterattack the Kefauver 
committee with a massive study of just what the con- 
sumer has to pay for drugs. Doctors, drug companies, 
and consumer groups will be asked to produce statistics 
showing who uses what kinds of drugs, how much they 
pay, and whether anyone is deprived of needed drugs for 
financial reasons. No date has been set for completion 
of the study. 

Meanwhile, Senate investigators are attacking industry 
claims of research expenses. Dr. A. Dale Console, former 
medical director of the E.. R. Squibb laboratories, charged 
that more than half of research in the U.S. is aimed at 
innovation and planned obsolescence for profit rather 
than real medical advancement. Console and other doc- 
tors called the industry’s promotion methods “wasteful 
ballyhoo.” 


GNP Misses Hoped-For Goal 


Che “half-trillion dollar economy” is still just around 
the corner. ‘The value of all goods produced and services 
rendered—the country’s gross national product—came to 
$498-billion (at a seasonally adjusted annual rate) in the 
first quarter this year. While this rate was $44-billion 
higher than last year’s final quarter, it fell just short of the 
half-trillion most economists have been talking about 
lately and further still below the rosicr forecast at the 
turn of the vear. 


Business Briefs 


Ihe St. Lawrence Seaway officially opened for trafhe 
this week, nine days ahead of last vear’s opening. ‘I his 
vear's trafic is expected to top 1959 because of greater 
operating experience, with fewer ocean vessels mak 
ing the transit but with more carriers of grain and 
ore. 


The State of California took to the District of Col 
umbia Court of Appeals its fight against the merger of 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. into EF] Paso N: ‘atural 
Gas Co. Last December, the Federal Power Commis 
sion approved the merger of facilities. 
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filing floor space to begin with... 


A single Pro-File* needs two sq. ft. less floor space than 
a conventional file. A bank of 12, for example, saves 
2612 sq. ft. of expensive office floor space over conven- 
tional files of the same capacity. Built into walls or parti- 
tions, Pro-Files can save nearly all the floor space usually 
required for files. 

It’s the 642” that does it. Because at 612” a Pro-File 
is wide open. All index tabs and contents instantly ex- 
posed and reachable. Everything easily slipped in or 
out—no long reaching, no folder tugging, no other time- 
consuming thumbing around. There’s even enough room 


*Patented 
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for more than one girl to work at an open Pro-File at 
the same time. 

Only Pro-File has this money-saving, efficiency-creat- 
ing 642”. Because only Pro-File has a Rock-A-Tilt, 
finger-tip opening action. It makes even ceiling-high 
stacking safe because, open or closed, the center of grav- 
ity is always inside the cabinet. 

Get back your floor space with Pro-Files. See how 
their 642” of extra efficiency will save you even more. 
Let your Y&E representative demonstrate, or write for 
literature that gives full details. 


cy Wawnman & ERBE MFG. CO., INC. * 1031 JAY ST.* ROCHESTER 3,N. Y. 
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The New Torrington Heavy Duty Roller Bearing 


Key to Long Life... 
Roller Guidance Where It Counts! 


This sturdy flange-riding retainer in Torrington Heavy Duty Roller 
Bearings insures the highest degree of roller guidance where it’s 
most effective...at the roller ends along the pitch circle. You get 
outstanding service life through minimum internal friction, high 
roller stability and efficient lubrication. 

Controlled contour rollers prevent high end-stress concentrations. 
Careful heat treatment of the channel-shaped outer race insures 
high shock resistance. The Heavy Duty Roller Bearing has proved 
successful under unusual conditions of deflection or misalignment. 
Torrington Heavy Duty Roller Bearings are giving longer life in such 
difficult applications as two-cycle engines, hydraulic pumps, oil- 
field equipment, sheaves and transmissions. For design and appli- 
cation assistance on the Heavy Duty Roller Bearing—and every basic 
type of anti-friction bearing—call your Torrington District Engineer. 
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END-GUIDED ROLLERS —sturdy re- 
tainer guides rollers at ends—at 
rolier pitch circle, reducing stress on 
retainer, assuring effective guidance 
and minimum internal friction. 





UNIFORM LOADING—Torrington 
controlled contour rollers eliminate 
stress concentration at roller ends. 
End-stress pattern of unrelieved cy- 
lindrical rollers is shown in black 
outline. Area in gray shows uniform 
loading over entire contact length of 
Torrington rollers. 


AMPLE LUBRICANT STORAGE AREA 
is provided by the retainer design, 
which also allows unrestricted flow 
of lubricant within the bearing. 





TORRINGTON BEARINGS 





THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


South Bend 21, Indiana * Torrington, Conn. 
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Signs of improvement in the farm economy cheer Republicans. 


The over-all prospect is such that official Washington forecasters are 
beginning to hedge their midwinter prediction that 1960 would bring a dip 
in farm income for the second straight year. 


Strategists for both parties agree that the agricultural Midwest will be 
a major political battleground this fall. Democrats are using “farm depres- 
sion” talk in efforts further to stimulate the strong Democratic trend that 
has been running in the farm belt since 1954. New signs of economic 
strength in the farm country are, in the GOP view, good signs indeed. 


North Dakota will provide an advance test of farm belt sentiment with 
a special election, on June 28, to fill the Senate seat held by the late William 
Langer. The rival candidates are Republican Gov. John E. Davis and 
Democratic Rep. Quentin Burdick. 


New York’s Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller plans to stump for Davis. 
Some of Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon’s friends think he, too, should go 
into the campaign. They feel that North Dakota would be a fine place and 
June a good time for Nixon publicly to disavow Agriculture Secy. Ezra T. 
Benson. Many farm state Republicans hold this to be as essential to GOP 
chances in the Midwest this year as, say, good hog prices. 


The major elements in the more favorable farm picture: 

Hog and cattle prices are in a gentle uptrend, and the situation is such 
that prices seem likely to stay reasonably firm. 

In the Corn Belt, hog growers plan to cut back production by 10°% to 
12% from the 1959 glut that broke prices. If they stick by their plans, hog 
prices figure to be good in the crucial period around election. Cattle raisers 
continue to build up herd numbers—a potential trouble signal. But this is 
partially offset by excellent pasture conditions in the plains, lessening the 
chance of a price-wrecking stampede to market. 

The near-billion-bushel winter wheat crop, to be harvested this sum- 
mer, can only add to the unwieldy surplus. But surplus or not, it commands 
a federally guaranteed price and means nearly $2-billion will be going into 
circulation, mainly in the small towns of the midlands. 


The Nixon camp gets a lift out of New Jersey’s primary this week, in 
which Sen. Clifford P. Case was nominated for another term by a 3-2 margin 
over his “old guard” rival, Robert Morris. The result dampens conservative 
hopes for gaining more influence over Nixon and it encourages the Vice- 
President in his effort to inject a more liberal tone into GOP policy. 


Sen. John F. Kennedy’s abrupt change of campaign tacties in the West 
Virginia Presidential primary illuminates a situation that is giving Demo- 
cratic politicians everywhere a bad case of jitters. 

Kennedy’s Roman Catholicism has become a prime issue, a disquieting 
but nonetheless real fact that the young Massachusetts senator now faces 
and publicly acknowledges for the first time. Kennedy’s religion was mini- 
mized in the recent Wisconsin primary, but it demonstrably aided him 
there. In West Virginia, Kennedy finds substantial anti-Catholic sentiment 
and makes the decision to “have it out’ on the religious question. 
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Kennedy’s Presidential chances seem to be in decline. Many seasoned 
political observers hereabouts feel that, quite apart from fairness or merit, 
the emergence of religion as a public issue that must be debated works 
strongly against Kennedy. 

Among large numbers of Democratic professionals there is a feeling 
that the West Virginia experience thus far suggests that religion could be 
in 1960, as it was in 1928, a nationally divisive and disruptive issue. This, 
in effect, is what Kennedy faces up to when he argues that only his 
Catholicism could lead to his defeat in West Virginia. 

ae 

The regulatory agencies pose new headaches for the Administration. 

New outcries about the Federal Power Commission are certain to fol- 
low official verification of the report that Eisenhower will replace Commis- 
sioner William R. Connole, whose term expires June 22. Connole has been 


a strong advocate of tighter regulation of natural gas prices—a fact that, his 
defenders suspect, contributed mightily to his downfall. 


Politicians from gas-consuming states may be expected to step up 
demands for White House action against FPC Chmn. Jerome Kuykendall 
and others whose social and business relations with regulated industries 
are undergoing dual investigation—by the Justice Dept. and a House inves- 
tigating committee. 


The political division on the Federal Trade Commission for the near 
future is the potential stake in another, rather unusual situation just now 
beginning to develop. 

Senate Democrats may do a stalling act on Earl W. Kintner, the 
Republican chairman of FTC whose term expires this September. Hearings 
begin next week on his nomination for a seven-year term, and rumors per- 
sist that the Democrats may withhold confirmation although most of them 
applaud his record in combating such things as “payola,” misleading adver- 
tising, and price discrimination. 

The reasons: If Kintner is confirmed this year, the current FTC lineup 
—three Republicans, two Democrats—will be effectively frozen until 1963, 
the date when the first GOP seat would be open. If confirmation is with- 
held and a Democrat wins the Presidency this November, the Kintner seat 
could be claimed for a Democratic appointee, and the balance could shift to 
three Democrats and two Republicans as early as January, 1961. 


A continuing series of top labor-management conferences is in pros- 
pect. AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany sees Pres. Eisenhower next week and 
expects to get a White House blessing, but no official government sponsor- 
ship, for the project. 


In the second step—after Meany confers with Eisenhower—AFL-CIO 
and the National Assn. of Manufacturers will arrange conferences in sepa- 
rate industries between top management and top unionists. 


The agenda will be kept “tame.” The idea is to keep prime collective 
bargaining matters—wages, fringe benefits, etc.—out of these talks and con- 
centrate instead on problems of mutual concern, such as unemployment, 
imports, and automation. This plan is the result—a lesser one than labor 
had hoped for—of Meany’s suggestion during the 1959 steel strike for a 
White House-sponsored conference on industrial peace. 
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Another new development using 


; “Goodrich C emical raw materials 


For extra safe, improved operation 


New pendent switch 
is encased 
in Hycar rubber 








This new pendent switch is designed 
for use on hoists and other devices 
where suspended or portable switches 
are required. It is encased in a housing 
made from tough, resilient Hycar 
nitrile rubber. 

Because Hycar permits such accurate 
molding, “‘O”’ ring seals are molded right 
in to make the switch watertight. 
Like any product made of Hycar, this 
housing is unusually resistant to oils, 
greases, acids and other corrosives. 
Unlike other materials tested, Hycar 
will not harden or stiffen at low temper- 
atures. Pushbutton diaphragms stay 
flexible. 

Another important advantage to the 
design of these switches is the re- 
silience provided by the covering which 
protects the switch from damage even 
if it hits a hard object. 

Here’s another example of how Hycar 
nitrile rubber is improving products 
and opening new markets. For fur- 
ther information, write Dept. FC-1 
B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 3135 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


Hycar 


Ra US Pee OF 
Line of Pendent SAFE switches with housing of Hycar are manufactured by -Joy 


Manufacturing Company, Electrical Products Division, St. Louis, and distrib- 


8. i hemical Compan 
uted by Graybar. Switches are available in 4- and 6-button models with choice of B F.Goodrich Che ’ Company 
lettered legends. B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company supplies the Hycar nitrile rubber. a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


B.EGoodrich GEON vinyls +» HYCAR rubber and latex + GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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MARKETING 


The 20 Top Retailers 


RANK RANK 1959 SALES PERCENT 1959 PERCENT PROFIT MARGIN 

1959 COMPANY NAME 1958 = (in thousands) CHANGE EARNINGS CHANGE 1959 1958 
FROM 1958 (in thousands) FROM1958 (Percent) 

1 Atlantic & Pacific Tea... 1 5,090,000* — 0.1 53,008* — 1.7 1.0 1.4 
2 Sears, Roebuck ........ 2 4,036,153 8.5 198,671 19.8 49 45 
3 DE cs nduaesivics Oo 2,383,011 7.1 35,701 6.9 15 1.5 
4 SD éavtadousvisee 1,911,902 7.6 25,517 18.0 12 1.2 
5 SG POG ccceesesee FB 1,437,489 2.0 51,524 9.9 36 3.3 
6 Montgomery Ward .... . 6 1,223,000 12.0 30,657 9.4 2.5 2.6 
7 F. W. Woolworth ...... 8 916,837 6.0 39,061 20.6 43 3.7 
8 American Stores ....... 7 881,754* 0.8 10,425* — 8.7 1.2 1.3 
9 National Tea ........ Pa 829,518 4.5 9,025 2.1 1.1 ta 
10 Eran ener 10 790,000** 7.6 11,000** 5.8 1.4 1.4 
11 Federated Dept. Stores . . 11 702,749 7.6 30,215 7.6 43 43 
12 Co) 12 698,190b 4.8 14,993*b 7.0 2.1 2A 
13 May Dept. Stores ...... 14 682,000* 26.1 23,250* 25.2 3.4 3.4 
14 Allied Stores ..... jnecee 678,000* 5.3 12,960*a 8.0 1.9 1.9 
15 Grand Union ,........16 603,439 19.8 7,130*¢ 10.6 p Ke 1.3 
16 First Nat'l Stores ....... 15 526,000* — 1.0 8,400* — 2.9 1.6 1.6 
17 R. . REY acces aires tee 489,657b 3.8 8,522b 9.6 1.7 1.6 
18 Wee FE kos ede 20 479,997 11.0 12,258 24.4 24 23 
19 SOWGT TOE 606 6000 60 ~ 460,589 3.8 8,559 9.6 1.9 1.8 
20 Colonial Stores ........ 19 450,749 3.1 3,269 —32.6 0.7 1.1 


* Business Week estimate ** company estimate @ excluding non-recurring tax credit 


b calendar year basis 


Most of the nation’s 20 biggest re- 
tailers (above) closed their cash registers 
on 1959 with a satisfied click. It was 
generally a vear in which the big got 
bigger and the rich got richer. Sales 
climbed up quite satisfactorily in most 
cases, and profits improved too. Profit 
margins perked up for many occa- 
sions. 

No new names made the select list 
of the 20 top store groups during the 
vear. And the initiation fee went up. 
Last vear it took sales of $432,241,000 
toadmit a company to the top 20. ‘This 
vear $450,749,000 was the qualifving 
figure. 

The one blot in this generally bright 
picture shows up in the food stores. 
This reversal is more striking in com- 
parison with the trends of the past 
few years, when the food chains formed 
the most dynamic component of the 
list of giant retailers. 

In 1958, for instance, every one of 
the four companies that improved 
their spots in the standings was a food 
chain. But in the new listing, Grand 
Union was the only food company that 
continued to climb up the retailing 
totem, while five other food chains 
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C excluding profit from sale of stores 


General Climb, Food Stores 


slipped a notch in the relative rank- 
ings. And estimates compiled by Bust- 
NESS WEEK’s reporters indicate that two 
of the food group were the only com- 
panies among the 20 that closed the 
vear with an absolute—if slight—decrease 
in. sales. 

¢ Pinch on Food Growth—Several fac- 
tors point to the likelihood that this 
may mark the end of the era of spec 
tacular sales growth in the food store 
field. There was something of a fall-off 
in new store openings. Some companies 
blamed this slowdown on tight money, 
said their expansion plans would build 
up steam when interest rates eased and 
money became more available. One 
treasurer commented: “The difference 
of one point in interest rates kept us 
from opening a number of stores last 
vear.” 

But it’s probably not tight money 
that’s putting the most pinch in the 
supermarketers’ expansion plans. It 
looks as if the supers may be bumping 
into a saturation ceiling, with future 
growth more dependent on population 
increases and government approval of 
more mergers. Super Market Institute 
savs most new stores are running below 
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Lag 


sales estimates—by more than 10% in 
over two-fifths of the cases reported. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
also cast a cloud over expansion by 
acquisition. In 1959 it charged Kroger 
Co. and National Tea Co. with Clayton 
Act violations. The complaint against 
National Tea involves some 440 stores 
acquired over the past seven vears— 
almost half of the chain’s total store 
line-up. The Kroger complaint covers 
1.900 stores. 
¢ Food Store Roundup—Profits slipped 
for several of the food chains. So did 
profit margins. In many cases strikes 
were responsible. 

A&P, biggest of them all, seemed to 
slip slightly last year. However, it 
should be noted that this is a BUSINESS 
WEEK estimate, in the absence of final 
company figures for the vear; and the 
difference between 1958 and 1959 will 
be slight in any event. Undoubtedly the 
chain suffered from a protracted strike 
that cut off supplies of its New York 
area stores, forcing them to close. 

The two next largest food chains 
turned in some of the solidest perform- 
ances in the food group. Safeway Stores 
raised its sales 7.1% —bettering the 
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COST REDUCTION / FIRST IN A SERIES 





IF YOU MANUFACTURE... 


a product that incorporates a fan or blower into its basic design 

Lau can reduce your inventory, warehousing and shipping costs. 

Lau’s complete blower assemblies are shipped overnight in either 
individual carton or pallet form, depending upon your production require- 
ments. This helps you conserve valuable working capital and cuts ex- 
pensive warehousing. 

The Lau Sales Engineer located conveniently near you has a “ware- 
housing program” that can save your company money. Why not discuss 
it with him? 


THE LAU BLOWER COMPANY « DAYTON, OHIO 


world’s largest manufacturer of air conditioning blowers 
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5.1% imcrease it registered last year, 
Profits rose by almost the same “per- 
centage, although this was not quite so 
good an increase as last year's 8.1% 
profit gain. Safeway continued | its 
policy of growth by stimulating store 
volume in preference to rapid expan- 
sion of the number of its stores. 

Kroger Co., despite its dispute with 
the government, enjoyed an excellent 
vear. It more than doubled its rate of 
sales growth and scored a resounding 
18% increase in profits. Kroger Pres, 
Joseph Hall acknowledged during the 
vear that the company has passed the 
peak in opening and replacing stores. 
¢ Pluses and Minuses—American Stores 
Co. was hit from two directions by 
strikes last vear. A five-week strike in 
its North Jersey district hurt internally, 
And the steel strike affected its exten- 
sive Pennsylvania operations. 

l'ood Fair Stores’ 7.6% sales increase 
was modest in comparison to its 1958 
gain of 23.2%. But its estimated profits 
reversed the previous years’ decline, ris- 
ing at least 5.8% in contrast to the 
1958 dip of 2.9 

The table on page +3 shows esti 
mated Winn-Dixie Stores results for 
the calendar year, though the company 
actually operates on a fiscal vear ending 
June 30. Some Wall St. analysts are 
betting its fiscal vear profits will rise 
considerably above the calendar vear 
results shown in the table. 

Grand Union Co., despite an almost 
20% increase in sales, wound up the 
vear with fewer stores than at the be- 
ginning. During the year it sold its 
38-store Canadian division to Stein 
berg’s Ltd. Profits of about $1.6-mil- 
lion from this sale are not included in 
its carnings in the table. 
¢ Mail Order Gains—The so-called mail 
order houses—Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
and Montgomery Ward & Co.—turned 
in good vears. Sears, the second biggest 
retailer, passed the $4-billion mark in 
sales for the first time. Sears attributes 
slightly over 2% of the 8.5% increase 
to new stores opened during the vear. 
Record earnings of its subsidiary, All 
state Insurance Co., helped Scars raise 
its profits by almost 20%. 

Montgomery Ward continued to 
forward its recently instituted expansion 
policy. Sales rose 12%, profits 9.4%. 
lhe company opened a number of new 
stores, and formed credit and _ realty 
subsidiaries in 1959 
¢ Climbers—The junior department 
store and varicti group racked up some 
of the most spectacular gains in 1959. 
J. C. Penny Co. boosted profits almost 
10% on a modest 2% gain im sales. 
lk. W. Woolworth Co. moved up to 
seventh place in the retailer rankings- 
a 6% sales increase resulted in a 20.6% 
increase in profits. Store modernization 
and expansion helped account for the 
jump. Returns from Woolworth’s over 
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Néelune FOR THE BIG MOVE 


PRE-PLANNING 
SMOOTHS THE WAY 
FOR UNION CARBIDE 
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“Park Avenue” by Rowe Langston, Winner of the Forbes Award. 
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Outstanding... that’s the word 
for the new Park Avenue sky- 
scraper home of Union Carbide 
Corporation, the newest land- 
mark in Manhattan‘s ever- 
changing skyline. 


Outstanding, too, is the quality 
of service, experience, equip- 
ment and pre-planning tech- 
niques that made Neptune the 
choice of this famous company 
for the moving of their offices. 


Neptune trucks and men are 
familiar sights on Park Avenue. 
They were on hand to move 
the General Foods offices away 
from the Grand Central area to 
their new White Plains head- 
quarters...to move Lever 
Brothers into their trend-setting 
glass-faced building ...and for 
countless other office and indi- 
vidual moves to and from this 
noted business center. 


Thanks to Neptune pre-plan- 
ning and know-how, these 
moves were accomplished for 
busy business firms without the 
loss of a single day’s work! 





No move is too big...no move 
is too small to receive the 
meticulous service and ad- 
vanced technical skills of the 
Neptune organization. For 
more information, or consulta- 
tion without charge, write or 
phone: 


WA 6-9500 


OFFICE MOVING DIVISION 
571 Riverside Drive., N. Y.C. 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS © New Rochelle, N. Y. 


WORLD-WIDE MOVING 





E 





ASTERN Riverside Drive ot 134th St 
New York City 


SOUTHERN Billings Street 
Norfolk, Virginio 


CENTRAL 2910 West Montrose Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


WESTERN 3400 Broadway 
Oakland, Colifornic 


Warehouses and facilities from coast to coast * Offices and Agents throughout Europe, South America, Pacific Islands and Far East 








See how Kleinschmidt teleprinters 
provide substantial savings 
in your communications and 
data processing systems 


: | j 





Now you can choose your teleprinter equipment . . . based on competitive 
cost, quality, reliability and service. Kleinschmidt is a world pioneer in the 
development and design of teleprinters. As a basic manufacturer of this 
equipment, Kleinschmidt can lease or sell direct-to-user, thus providing im- 
portant savings over present common carrier rates. New equipment is installed. 
Complete service and maintenance facilities are available. Kleinschmidt 
engineers are ready to discuss your specific needs now. 


Typing Reperforator 
perforates, transmits and 
receives in tape form. 


Tele-Transmitter 
transmits from information : 
stored on punched tape. 





KLEINSCHMIDT 


DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS DIVISION 
SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 








SEND COUPON TODAY FOR LITERATURE AND INFORMATION 














| KLEINSCHMIDT ake-Cook Road, Deerfield, Illinois BW 2 | 
Please send additional data on Kleinschmidt a systems-equipment engineer to 
teleprinter equipment evaluate my present requirements 

| l 
NAME TITLE | 
COMPANY 
| ADDRESS 
| 

| city ZONE STATE | 
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W. T. 


seas chains also contributed. 
Grant Co. vaulted from 20th to 18th 


sales increase last 
went up a whopping 


place on an 11% 
year. Profits 
24.4%. 

For these stores, and their smaller 
counterparts, the trend toward upgrad- 
ing seems to be paying off. They have 
been stressing the items at the higher 
end of the price line—and are moving 
toward offering the customer the privi- 
lege of charging purchases. 
¢ Department Store Line-Up—The de- 
partment store group enjoyed uniformly 
favorable results, with Federated Depart- 
ment Stores stili leading the pack. It 
scored 7.6% gains in sales and profits, 
May Department Stores Co. seems to 
have skinned past Allied Stores Corp. 
for second place in this group, accord- 
ing to BUSINESS WEEK estimates. May’s 
acquisitions of Hecht Co. and Cohen 
Bros. accounted for a good chunk of its 
increases. 

Allied’s stockholders will enjoy an 
extra in addition to the store’s healthy 
8% gain in ordinary income—the store 
should realize about $1.4-million this 
vear as an award in a successful income 
tax contest. 





Toledo Businessmen 


Urge Shelving of Mall 


Toledo businessmen—through _ the 
Downtown ‘Toledo  Associates—came 
up with their long-awaited verdict on 
the city’s famous mall experiment (BW 
—Nov.28'59,p82) last week. The ver 
dict was no. 

DTA claimed not to be against malls 
per se. But it recommended that other 
improvements—urban renewal, express- 
ways, parking—have precedence. In prac- 
tice, this put DTA against malls; the 
other projects have been in the talking 
stages—with little progress—for a decade 
or more. 

The group paid tribute to the mall 
test as the greatest single promotional 
effort ever attempted by the city. 
“Whereupon,” commented the Toledo 
Blade tartly, “DTA reversing the old 
adage that nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess, concludes that no action should 
be taken . . . until some far-off future.” 

DTA based its stand largely on a poll 
of its 200 members. Of 150 responses, 
59% were anti-mall, 39% in favor, 2% 
undecided. 

Meanwhile, Real Estate Research 
Corp. of Chicago released its report 
on downtown parking. It cited four 
locations where parking ramps would be 
feasible, built by the city and operated 
by a nonprofit corporation. 

The mall issue is not dead. With 
strong county and city government 
backing, it still may revive next sum 
mer. END 
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LEASE ...RENT...or BUY 
Your Material Handling Equipment 


Towmotor Corporation and its subsidiary Gerlinger 

Carrier Company offer you three simple ways to im- 

prove your material handling operations .. . realize 

immediate savings . . . and accomplish this with little 
cash outlay. 

1. You can put Towmotor-Gerlinger material handling 
equipment —fork lift trucks and material carriers— 
to work on a continuous round-the-clock basis 
through the Lease-A-Truck Plan. No down payment 
—no working capital tied up—just a small monthly 
charge. 

2. You may also rent Towmotor-Gerlinger equipment 
on a short-term basis—as peak or seasonal demands 
require, You will start lowering handling costs 
immediately. 

3. You can own new Towmotor-Gerlinger equipment 
by making reasonable monthly payments through 


the Towmotor-Gerlinger Time Payment Plan. Low 
interest rates make it easy. 
Complete factory supervised maintenance can be ins 
cluded in any of the above plans. 


You'll find Towmotor-Gerlinger handling economies 
consistently pay the small monthly cost many times 
over. For complete information on any of these profit- 
able, money saving plans, write or contact Towmotor- 
Gerlinger Rental Division, Towmotor Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Ut Tht) -/SEA/INGER 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG ® 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS, CARRIERS AND TRACTORS SINCE 1919 


Ger 7er € is a subs ary of Towmotor Corporat on 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS MAKE CELANESE 


From the photographer’s stop bath to the production of fibers, the applications for acetic acid make it one 
of industry’s most useful chemicals. Celanese has the largest acetic acid plant facilities in the world, with capacity 

nearly doubled recently to attain a new high of over 400 million pounds a year for the two basic acetyl chemicals— 

acetic acid and acetaldehyde. One of the most important organic acids, acetic is made at Celanese from 
petroleum gases by a unique oxidation process developed in Celanese laboratories at Clarkwood, Texas. 
The material is so pure that it exceeds U.S.P. specifications. It is used in the manufacture of cellulose acetate fiber 
and plastic, vinyl] monomers, solvents, dyes, metal salts, pharmaceuticals and many other chemicals. 
If you’d like more information about acetic acid or its derivatives, write to: Celanese Chemical Company, 


a Division of Celanese Corporation of America, Dept. 568-D, 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, Celanese® 





FOR ACETIC ACID 


CHEMICALS 


Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
Export Sales: Amce} Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16. 











That's the record that the Ozalid OZAMATIC® has racked up with the MILWAUKEE ROAD. Here's what 
they have done: Using teletype equipment for distribution of essential information, the MILWAUKEE ROAD 
employs a complete Ozalid system to cut costs and time while improving efficiency. Their teletype 
machines are equipped with translucent paper, and use black record typewriter ribbons. Duplicates 
of multiple-copy communications are reproduced in seconds on the OZAMATIC and distributed to 
proper channels. Work that once took hours now takes minutes. And with the Ozalid system, copies cost 
less than 6/10 of a cent each. The entire operation began two and one-half years ago, and was the start of 
an extensive communication network, involving the use of OZAMATIC units in the major communications 
offices. The original Ozalid equipment has been in constant use night and day for 218,465 hours with- 
out a single major servicing. But this is just one of the many applications where Ozalid equipment 
and systems improve efficiency while cutting costs. Why not call your local Ozalid representative for a 
demonstration or write: Ozalid, Johnson City, New York. Ozalid, gum —~ sg # 7 
A Division of General Aniline and Film Corp., Johnson City,N.Y.  § >) L.. & *, = ' BD 
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Key Maker Unlocks New Doors 


National Key, with outlets in 
100,000 stores, is adding greet- 
ing cards to its chain of mer- 
chandise to fatten volume. 


The cvlinder lock hasn’t been made 
that National Key Co. can’t get into. 
Its ability to get into markets may be 
just about as good. 

National makes the familiar key-cut- 
ting machine found in stores all over 
the country. With some 100,000 inde- 
pendent and chain store outlets, the 
Cleveland company has about 50% of 
the replacement key market in the U.S. 
Now it is hunting new products—any 
products—that can be merchandised 
through its kev-duplicating departments 
and the other outlets that handle the 
bewildering variety of key chains, money 
clips, and five-and-dime knickknacks it 
sells. 

Last weck, with its third acquisition 
in five vears, National Key took off on 
a new trajectory: greeting cards. It got 
into this field by acquiring Fairfield 
Publishing Co., of Chicago. 

“National Key is in an almost unique 
position,” savs Pres. Joseph E. Cole 
(picture). “We have mass market 
penetration—into all major chain and 
varicty stores, plus thousands of inde- 
pendent stores. Besides that, we have 
an unusual merchandising plan that 
goes far bevond merely supplving a 
product to the retailer. With this 
combination, we feel we can take almost 
any product that fits into the frame- 
work of our market, and improve its 
sales.” 

* National's Network—l'or a company 
that does only $10.5-million in sales, 
there’s a rather awesome geometry 
about National Key's market network: 

¢ It has short-term leases on key- 
cutting departments in 20 shopping 
centers and in 250 major variety and 
general merchandise chain stores—in- 
cluding such giants as S$. S$. Kresge Co., 
F. W. Woolworth Co., Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., and Montgomery Ward Co. 
National Kev staffs these departments 
with its own personnel, pays the stores 
rent based on a percentage of the de- 
partment’s yearly gross sales. Dollar vol- 
ume runs from $10,000 to $50,000 per 
department. The department consists 
of one man and two machines: one for 
special-order steel and iron keys, and a 
smaller, compact machine that cuts 
brass keys for home and automobile 
cvlinder-type locks. 

* National Key supplies key blanks 
-from which keys are made—to an- 
other 40,000 stores. The store itself 
operates these “counter-top” key-cut- 
ting departments, usually in its hard- 
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PRES. JOSEPH E. COLE parlayed key-cutting into a $10.5-million business. This stand 
on a Sears, Roebuck parking lot in Cleveland pulls in about $50,000 a year. Leased 
departments run by National Key personnel are located in a wide variety of chains. 
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(Advertisement) 


These people are “Ready-to-Buy” 





Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 







A.0. Smith ~ has the horses! 








Oo 


800 to 1 hp favorites 

for quiet operation, 
=4 low maintenance and 
7, long-life service... 


From the case of the 
A. O. Smith Motor Man —a 
complete stable of integrals 
that include single-phase 
models (1-5 hp) or polyphase 
(1-800 hp). Also a team of 
fractional-hp motors. All are sure 
bets to give top performance 

over the long, long haul. 

And there’s an A. O. Smith Motor 
Man near you — chomping at 

the bit to give you 24-hour action 
on all parts and service orders. 


COPYRIGHT 1960, As Os SMITH CORP, 4 
ft 
@eeeeeeeeoeaeeeovoe® 


* 
Through research gy 1 better way 2 
AOSmith 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Tipp City, Ohio 
A.0. SMITH INTERNATIONAL, S.A. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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ware section. These require only the 
smaller machine, which National Key 
loans or sells to the outlet. Such depart- 
ments are located in variety, drug, and 
automotive retail chains and in many 
large and small independent stores— 
even gasoline stations. 

e Jobbers take care of another 60.- 
000 widely scattered outlets for the 
company’s novelties and trinkets. It got 
into these lines in a big way in 1955, 
when it bought Signa-Craft, Inc. Last 
vear, it picked up Elnar, Inc., a division 
of Signa-Craft that makes premium or 
promotional gift items. 
e Chain Store Business—The key-mak- 
ing end of its business accounts for 
about 65% of the company’s sales. The 
varied line of notions, trinkets, and the 
like account for the other 35%. 

In the kev-making business, the com- 
pany is practically alone in the chain 
store field. It is in 92% of Kresge’s 700 
stores and in 94% of Woolworth’s 
2,200 stores, Cole says. G. C. Murphy, 
Walgreen, Katz Drug Co., Westem 
Auto, Gamble-Skogmo, Butler, Coast-to- 
Coast, W. T. Grant, and Newberry 
also have National Key machines in 
over 90% of their stores 

In the independent stores, the com- 
pany splits the market with Cieveland’s 
Curtis Industries, Inc., which, like Na- 
tional Kev, supplies both machines and 
kev blanks. In the kev blank business 
alone, it also competes among the in- 
dependents with Independent Lock Co. 
There are perhaps 25 or 30 kev blank 
manufacturers, but most of them sup- 
ply only locksmiths. National Key 
doesn’t go after that market 
e¢ Trump Cards—Cole feels that in di- 
versitv of outlets he holds a trump card. 
“We even sell kevs in men’s haberdash- 
eries,”” he savs. “So new markets are 
easily within reach. All we need are 
new products. Our greeting card acqui- 
sition is just the beginning of a vast, 
horizontal spread outward.” 

His other trumps are the merchan- 
dising techniques that got the company 
market penetration in the first place 

“Before we got into the market in 
1930," he goes on, “key replacement 
was a drab field. No one considered it a 
market for anyone but the independent 
locksmith. By aggressive promotion, we 
have built a nickel-and-dime market 
into over $6-million worth of business 
a year. We made the public really key 
conscious—through such slogans 4s 
‘Leave a key with vour neighbor while 
on vacation.’ People have just learned 
that it’s safer to have an extra kev.” 

Impulse buying accounts for a_ big 
part of sales. So National Key’s job is 
to generate the impulse—by being on 
the spot, and by selling impulse items. 

Training and inventory control are 
part of what Cole calls total merchan- 
dising. 

In a counter-top department, trait 
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Who’s IT? Pilferers! Which ones? The many who 
were not playing square with a leading Manhattan 
department store.* Who won the contest? The Presi- 
dent of Swingline and his staff—another example 
of how this energetic team successfully solved an 
important business problem. In fact, a represen- 
tative of the store recently wrote: “Thanks to 
Swingline, we saved $100,000 the first year alone... 
98% effectiveness!” 

The problem was sticky: customers were removing 
lower-priced tags from garments, substituting 
higher-priced ones, then demanding the false refund 
value. The Swingline solution: a specially-designed 
Swingline stapling machine that fastens price tags 
80 distinctively they cannot possibly be removed 
without detection. 

No matter what your production need —big, small, 


“ * we —_2 
Swingbhne. ING. vLonGaistano city 1,NEw rork “ 


eves 
. 


difficult or downright impossible!—Swingline has 
the answer. Swingline staplers are seen on more 
desks across the nation than any other brand! (The 
No. 27 is a rugged office model—with some of the 
finest firm names in the nation imprinted on it! The 
No. 4 is a master desk stapler with famous open 
channel loading. Swingline also has the completely 
automatic electric stapler—only a feather touch to 
turn out tons of fastening work!) 

Let Swingline tag the answer to your stapling prob- 
lem! Call STillwell 4-8555 for a free 10-day trial—no 
obligation! (If we do not presently produce the sta- 
pler that answers your individual need—why—we’ll 
develop a new one specifically for you.) No wonder... 
SWINGLINE HOLDS THE MOST IMPORTANT 
JOBS IN AMERICA! 


*Name on request 





Automatic Electric No. 27 


In Canada: Saxon Office Equipment, Ltd., 156 Evans Avenue, Toronto 14, CanadaeWorld's Largest Manufacturer of Staplers For Home and Office 









Choose your plant site 
from 2371 communities 


in 7 great industrial states 





you'll find abundant raw materials . 
... markets. . . thousands of firms producing most 
any semi-process item you’ll ever need. 

The area is served by the Ohio River and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. In addition, a network of rail- 
roads and more than 1000 miles of Interstate 
highways provide fast, direct access to nearby y, 


billion-dollar markets. 


... and because American Electric combines the 
advantages of nearby coal supply with the most 
advanced power technology, you are assured of 
virtually unlimited, low-cost electric power. ; 


Here, in the heart of industrial America 


- - Manpower 


ILLINOIS 





ONE EXAMPLE: 


PENNSYLVANIA 


East Central Ohio...and its vast water resources 


East Central Ohio—specifically the 
Muskingum Watershed—stands 
alone as a location for firms that 
give high-quality water first-order 
importance. Its numerous rivers 
and subterranean water sources are 
virtually inexhaustible. 

To back up this vital resource— 
the East Central Ohio area also 
abounds with skilled labor. For 


APPALACHIAN POWER COMPANY 
INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OHIO POWER COMPANY 
KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INC. 
KENTUCKY POWER COMPANY 
WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY 





manufacturing—there is male and 
female labor experienced in a wide 
diversity of industries. For man- 
agerial and supervisory personnel, 
there are many fine colleges and 
universities—more than fifty in 
the State of Ohio .. . five in the 
Watershed area alone. 
Transportation, too, is excep- 
tional with numerous roads and 





superhighways, main railway lines 
and air freight facilities. These give 
ready access to a vast nearby mar- 
ket for the products you make and 
thesemi-process products you need. 

Within this growing area, Amer- 
ican Electric Power System people 
can help you choose from a large 
selection of sites especially suited 
for plant location. 





OPERATING COMPANIES OF THE 


AMERICAN 
ELECTRIC POWER 
SYSTEM 


(formerly American Gas and Electric System) 
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Free, up-to-the-minute plant 
location information center 
can help you find that one 
most profitable location 





At no cost and at substantial savings 
in valuable executive time . . . AEP 
area development specialists can give 
you the pertinent information you 
need tosolve your plant-location prob- 


For information on a particular state area, write to: 


ia Dorman M. Miller (Virginia & West Va.) 


CL] 


2101 Spy Run Avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Robert L. Wolf, Ohio Power Co. 


Rufus P. Thomas, Kentucky Power Co. 


J. E. Wright, Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 
422 Broad St., Kingsport, Tenn. 


OOo 


51 Sixteenth St., Wheeling, W. Va. 


na ee a 


Appalachian Power Co., 40 Franklin Rd., Roanoke, Va. 
Herman G. Steegman, Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 


301-315 Cleveland Ave., S.W., Canton, Ohio 


15th St. and Carter Avenue, Ashland, Ky. 


a R. R. Jewell (Wheeling area only), Wheeling Electric Co. 


The Muskingum Watershed in East Central Ohio, with its 10 sparkling lakes, provides 





water for industrial needs as well as excellent boating, fishing, swimming. 


lem. No other agency offers so thor- 
ough and intimate a knowledge of so 
large a territory. 

To keep this information complete 
and up-to-date, a large network of 
the system’s managerial personnel 
report daily on the important busi- 
ness and social changes within the 
territory. 

This means that this one source of 
plant-site information offers you more 


I 
| 


Name 


[] Lee L. Davis, Vice President 
~~ American Electric Power Co. 
2 Broadway, New York 8, N.Y.—HA 2-4800 


] Send the coupon to Dept. E-423 at any one of the offices 
listed and receive your free copy of the brochure “Power 
and Natural Resources in the American Electric Territory.” 


information ...more objectively com- 
piled ... than you would get by going 
directly to any one or all of the 2371 
communities served by the system. 


After you have evaluated this plant- 
site information in terms of your re- 
quirements, AEP specialists will work 
with you and local officials in relating 
community services and growth plans 
to your needs .. . and the needs of 
your employees and their families. 


For information on the entire system, write to: 
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Address 





City 


Zone State 
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Look what Riegel 
paper is doing: 


* 10,000 digits a minute 
* A new peek at Peak 
* Paper made of glass 


* Mountains of data radioed by 
rockets are captured photo-electri- 
cally on charged paper tape, It’s a 
paper with controlled conductivity, 
coated to receive and hold static 





charges. 10,000 digits must be 
printed each minute. The printing is 
developed with powder, The image 
is fixed by heating the coating. Im- 
posing specifications, but Riegel 
met ‘em. 


* Tantalizing Peak peanuts are pro- 
tected in a colorful new transparent 
pouch made with Polyfane™ (cello- 





phane poly-coated and printed by 
Riegel.) Keeps product tasty crisp 
and helps convert casual tasters into 
faithful customers. 


* Paper made of glass or nylon... 
paper that holds water but lets air 
pass...paper you can’t tear... these 
are also examples of Riegel’s ability 
to make paper for almost any indus- 
trial need. 

* One of our 600 papers may fit 
your needs. Write Riegel Paper 
Corporation, Box 250, New York 16. 


on oe om oe 
~~. 


/‘Slow..what ean 
\we do for you? 


at a 


‘Riegel 


TECHNICAL PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY 
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ing the store personnel to select the 
right key blank is 90% of the job. Na- 
tional Key also teaches them to operate 
the machine. Thereafter, one of its 50- 
man field organization performs a sort 
of rack jobber’s function for the retailer: 
checking regularly to see that the ma- 
chine is in top working order, watching 
inventory, helping with display. This 
system applies, too, to outlets that han- 
dle only novelties. This inventory con- 
trol system gives his outlets an edge 
over the locksmith, who must carrv a 
costly inventory himself. 

¢ Lucky Breaks—Sometimes, new prod- 
uct ideas are left in a basket on the 
company’s doorstep. This happened 
last vear, when Sears, Roebuck asked 
Cole to open and operate 200 quick 
shoe repair concessions in its major 
stores. Sears estimates the potential vol- 
ume at $10-million; Cole figures a con- 
servative $5-million. So far, 10 units are 
in business, and another 20 will be nail- 
ing on soles this vear. By 1965, the full 
200 will be in. Now Cole is considering 
such departments for shopping centers. 

Chance, too, led to another break. 
Sears simplv didn’t have inside space in 
all its stores for the key-cutting depart- 
ments. So Cole agreed to set up the 
outlets in the parking lot. This put 
them smack in view of almost 100% of 
the store’s customers. Sales bv outside 
booths are double the volume of inside 
booths. Today, most of Sears’ 154 
leased key concessions are in the park- 
ing lots. 
¢ $1-Million Bonus—Cole had _ been 
working on greeting cards for some 
time. By buving Fairfield, he got 
a $]-million business that might other- 
wise have taken 10 or 15 vears to de- 
velop, he says. 
¢ New Fields—The company has three 
plants. The Cleveland plant—it moved 
into a new one last vear—acts as distri- 
bution center. A Providence plant as- 
sembles all the products other than 
kevs. And a Puerto Rican plant as 
sembles the key-making machinery. 

National Kev reported a net income 
of $600,000 on its $10.5-million sales 
in 1959. New lines will not only plump 
out the dollar volume for the company 
and its outlets, but should swell the 
profit picture. Possible candidates in- 
clude plastic housewares, and, for its 
automotive store outlets, mavbe cat 
radio antennas, batteries, and the like. 

For a brand new field, it is examining 
the hand tool business, such as saws, 
drills, retailing at mavbe from $5 to $25 
The bigger-ticket items would put a 
little more protein in the company’s 
diet. 

Another possibility would be to com- 
bine some of its new shops—the shoe 
repair centers, for cxample—with the 
key departments. Cole is, in fact, 
thinking of so-called street shops of the 
company’s own. END 





WHISPER THE 
MESSAGE? 


OR SHOUT IT— 







IT’S HEARD CLEARLY 
ANYWHERE 
WHEN THE EQUIPMENT IS A 


PORTAPAGE 





These fully Transistorized Portable 
Loudspeaker Systems are packed 
with power to carry your voice 
through noises. Group presenta- 
tions, important announcements and 
paging are no problem when you 
are equipped with a Portapage. 


For information, please write to: 


SOUND-CRAFT SYSTEMS 


Petit Jean Mountain 
MORRILTON, ARKANSAS 
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“Did you have to let 
three motors burn out?” 


It seemed a simple way to save the cost of a 
contractor. Let the electrical maintenance 
crew put in the new power line... 

But a well-run crew has a tight schedule 
as it is: power upkeep, signaling equipment, 
lighting—asking them to pinch hit on new 
work means something has to give. And 
when a few dirty motors burn out, what 
have you saved? 

The irony is that it often costs less to 
give the job to a qualified contractor in the 
first place. 

Electrical contractors have both special- 
ists and special equipment for every job. 
Need a cable puller? Hydraulic bender? 
Rolling scaffolds? They have them. 

A contractor can pin down costs in an 
estimate, save on purchases, and cut days 
and dollars for you just by getting the right 
materials to the job on time. 

He’s a veteran at every type of work you 
need and loses no time in trial and error. 
There’s no patchwork, repairs, and repairs 
of repairs when a contractor does it. 

And finally, a contractor can do what no 
maintenance man can do. He guarantees 
your work and often even the deadline for 
its completion. 

After all, it’s the result you’re really in- 
terested in. Doesn’t it just make sense to 
call in a pro—a qualified contractor? 


NECA 


National Electrical Contractors Association 
610 Ring Building, Washington 6, D.C. 
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3-M Subsidiary Offers Display Space 
In Parking Lots of Shopping Centers 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., through its National 
\dvertising Co. subsidiary, is offering advertisers outdoor 
display space in a national network of shopping centers. 

Tabbed the Shopping Center Network, the service is 
available in 84 of the nation’s top markets. The 3-M 
subsidiary says it already has signed exclusive franchise 
agreements with 211 major shopping centers, with a 
claimed audience of 53-million exposures per month. 

According to National Advertising Co. officials, the 
network is “the first new national advertising medium 
since television.” 

Advertisers buy space either nationally, regionally, or by 
market areas on semaphore-type displays (picture) erected 
on light poles in shopping areas. Initial advertisers in- 
clude 3-M’s Scotch tape, Pepsi-Cola, Esso, a Renault 
distributor. 

Some of the centers: Mid-Island Plaza on Long Island; 
Hillside Shopping Center, Chicago; Bergen Mall, Para- 
mus, N. J.; Big Town, Dallas. In Chicago, which 3-M 
cites as an example, eight centers rimming the city are 
included in that market. Total cost to the advertiser in 
Chicago is $680 a month, which 3-M figures is 32¢ per 
1.000 shopper trips. 

National Advertising’s service crews mount the signs, 
change them every 90 days, and maintain them. The 
company will either give an advertiser its specifications 
for the silk screen—weather-proofed cardboard signs—or 
print them for the advertiser. The centers participate in 
the advertising revenue. National Advertising is con- 
tinuing to sign up other centers. 

In the future, the company hopes to provide animated 
outdoor displays and outside product displays. This year, 
it will erect permanent “shoppers’ showcase” displays, 
including illuminated ads, a clock, temperature sign, 
weathervane, store directory, and a map of the center’s 
access roads. 

Minnesota Mining, which also announced this week 
the purchase of the Mutual Broadcasting System, pre- 
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sumably as a result of its interest in the recording tape 
business (page 91), got into outdoor advertising as a way 
to promote Scotchlite reflector tape. 


Motorola to Market Its Products Abroad 
Directly Through New Subsidiary 


In forming Motorola Overseas Corp. this week, Motor- 
ola, Inc., made its bid to market directly in 60 foreign 
countries, a switch from dealing through export brokers. 
Change of distributors last year in Latin America, Motor- 
ola reports, almost doubled its sales in prime markets. 
Global sales of the overseas organization grossed the 
company more than $15-million, up 40% from 1958. 

In a multi-pronged move, Motorola has: 

¢ Set up licensing agreements to manufacture con- 
sumer products in England, Australia, and Canada; 

e Made joint manufacturing agreements in Brazil, 
Argentina, and Mexico, with local manufacturers of elec- 
tronic products. ‘The company is also negotiating for 
manufacturing facilities in Germany, England, and Italy. 

¢ Set separate regional overseas sales and technical 
operations for consumer and commercial products to 
compete with foreign manufacturers in countries where 
the manufacturing occurs. 

A latecomer into overseas sales, the company’s biggest 
problem has been in making products individualized for 
a particular country, as do its English and German 
competitors. By exporting both commercial and con- 
sumer products directly through the new Overseas Corp., 
and by licensing and manufacture in prime market coun- 
tries through two-year-old Motorola International S.A, 
it is positioning itself as a factor in all free world markets. 

President of both subsidiaries, Thomas P. Collier, 
claims inroads into Africa, the Far East, the United 
Kingdom, and the Common Market countries. Collier 
predicts foreign sales this year will jump 50% in com- 
mercial products and 30% in consumer products. 


& > @ 
Marketing Briefs 


Detroit supermarkets’ on-again, off-again policy on 
Sunday openings has changed again. Wrigley, Kroger, 
and National Food Stores have made a gentlemen's 
agreement to close on Sunday after a six-months’ period 
of Sunday openings. 


Masters, Inc., New York-based discount house, has a 
major expansion program in the works: a new unit in 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., and in southern New Jersey; 
enlarged quarters in York and Lancaster, Pa.; and a move 
from downtown Washington, D. C., to much larger 
suburban quarters. 


Admiral Corp. has set up a new Commercial Elec- 
tronics Div., with a “room status control” system for 
hotels as its first entry. A control board in the guest's 
room indicates messages, eliminates the switchboard 
from all but outside calls, has a jack that allows maids 
to tell the housekeeper which rooms are vacant. 
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MAKE HIS OFFICE A COLORFUL SETTING FURNISHED WITH REMINGTON RAND° MODULAR FURNITURE! 


Why not? This kind of beautiful rich color costs no more 

drab color. But there’s much more to be gained than just deligh 
your executive with an office that fills him with pride. He’s zoing 
to do more work and better work for his company! 

That Remincron Rand Modular Furniture makes a vital dif- 
ference. The elegant Modular Desk and spacious Credenza afford 
him every working convenience . .. his business tools all available 
al finger tips, yet always so neat and orderly. His Executive Posture 
Chair is precisely adjusted for daylong comfort. His is 
“Efficiency Station” suited to exact needs. What a pleasure 
Work in such an office! One might say this is a PosITIVE typ 


Vi ol 


office. How about your offices are they POSITIVE or NEGATIV! 


Aristocrat Modular Furniture comes in a choice of beautiful 
solt decorator colors and two-tone combinations... providing a 
choice to suit any décor...modern yet quietly elegant. Also, it 


is such thoroughly practical steel furniture... so durable, so easil 


ty 


1U Vi ! 
MAKE A 
JUNIOR 
EXECUTIVE 
HAPPY 
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maintained. It has Textolite tops, marproof finish, drawers that 
Operate easily and silently on 4 nylon rollers, the finest possible 
construction throughout for years of service. And being a Reming- 
ton Rand product you are assured of getting this top quality at 
the lowest possible prices consistent with such quality. Send the 
coupon today for a beautiful full-color booklet. 


Rlemington. Fland 
PERRY RAND 


DIVISION COR fF RATION 
Room 1403, 315 Park Avenue South, New York 10. N. Y. 
Kindly send Free full-color booklet FF242—“ArisTrocrat 
Modular Furniture.” 

Name & Title 
Company 


Address 





EW GARPE 
KTURED CAPROLA 


Carpet with a memory? Yes, indeed! Carpet of TEXTURED 





























CAPROLAN® “remembers” to spring back after crushing pressures 
by feet or furniture . . . “remembers” to return to its original 
luxuriance after cleaning. The secret? A new kind of nylon 
pioneered by Allied Chemical fiber research—a nylon so resilient 
that springy texture can actually be built into each and every fiber. 


Nowonder TEXTURED CAPROLAN has the carpet field fascinated! 
Continuous filaments (crimped, looped or coiled) mean a new 
concept in carpet construction (no short fibers to shed, fuzz or 
trap dirt) and a major contribution to styling. Takes dves for 
colors never before available in nvlon. Wears wonderfully, too, 
as vou can see by the test below. Can TEXTURED CAPROLAN open 
; doors to progr ss in your business? Find out more by writing to 
Allied Chemical Corporation, Dept. 16-B, 61 Broadu ay, 

New York 6, N. Y., o1 phone H Anover 2-7300. 


DIVISIONS: 
BARRETT 
GENERAL CHEMICAL * INTERNATIONAL 
NATIONAL ANILINE * NITROGEN 
PLASTICS AND COAL CHEMICALS 
SEMET-SOLVAY * SOLVAY PROCESS 


In Canada: 
Allied Chemical Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


1,500,000 commuters couldn’t wear it out! To find out just how I ie 
well carpet of TEXTURED CAPROLAN would wear, we put some 


down in New York's busy Penn Station, along with competitively hem ical BASIC TO 
priced carpets. Fifty -five days and a million and a half commuters . 
' AMERICA’S 
test. Carpet of TEXTURED CAPROLAN was virtually unaffected, PROGRESS 


later. these other carpets were worn badly enough to end the 
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A fascinating project at Martin-Denver and one which offers to the truly creative 
engineer or scientist a personal esteem and professional recognition unequalled in 
today’s opportunities. Please do consider being a part of this or other creative in- 
volvements at Martin-Denver and inquire of N.M. Pagan, Director of Technical and 


Scientific Staffing, (Dept. B-10), The Martin Company, P.O. Box 179, Denver 1, Colo. 
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In Labor 


Wage Increases in First Quarter of ‘60 


Are Running About Same as Last Year 


Wage increases during the first quarter of 1960 had 
a median of 8.2¢ an hour, according to the Bureau of 
National Affairs, a private reporting service. The figure 
was the same as for the first three months of 1959. 

According to BNA: 

* 77% of all wage increases given in the first quarter 
ranged from 4¢ to 12¢ an hour, as compared with 73% 
in that range in the same period of 1959. 

¢ 54% were from 7¢ an hour to 12¢ an hour, as 
compared with +5% a year ago. 

AFL-CIO’s most recent Collective Bargaining Re- 
port, for March, reported: “Bargaining in 1960 will, in 
general, probably see wage increases equal to and most 
likely somewhat larger than in 1959, normally accom- 
panied by some liberalization in fringe benefits.” 


GE Is Ready to Take Strike in Fall 


lf Union Demands Are “Detrimental” 


General Electric “will make every effort to see that 
its plants remain open, if contract negotiations this fall 
deadlock and there is a strike,” Jack Parker, GE. vice- 
president for industrial relations, told a meeting in Lynn, 
Mass., a few days ago. 

The company does not consider a strike inevitable, 
despite a show of militancy now by the International 
Union of Electrical Workers and the United Electrical 
Workers. However, Parker said, the company intends 
to “take a strike if necessary rather than accede to 
demands detrimental to the future of the business or 
that infringe on the individual rights of employees.” 

James B. Carey, president of IUE, has said that the 
union “owes GE a strike” this year. Both IUF and UF 
are drafting demands for the bargaining due to start in 
late summer. A shorter work weck may be a key 
proposal. 

ee e e 


Unions Ask CAB Not to Approve 


Airlines’ New Strike Insurance 


Six key AFL-CIO airline unions last week asked the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to turn thumbs down on an 
amended strike insurance pact signed by nine major air 
carriers. The new version, the unions argue, “is both 
illegal and contrary to the public interest.” 

The original insurance pact—worked out by American, 
Capital, Eastern, Pan American, Trans World, and 
United—provided that a struck carrier would be paid part 
of the extra revenue taken in by nonstruck carriers as a 
result of the strike. The original pact was justified by 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT LABOR ON: 


@ P. 64—West Coast dockers pool indemnity 
fund. 





CAB last year on the ground that the carriers had to 
protect cach other “from demands by unions in excess 
of those recommended by a Presidential Emergency 
Board.” The revised agreement—expanded to take in 
Braniff, National, and Northwest Airlines—now covers all 
strikes, say the unions. 

The petition to CAB from the six unions—the Machin- 
ists, Air Line Pilots, Air Line Dispatchers, Railway Clerks, 
Flight Engineers, and the Transport Workers—is the 
first joint action by the group. Last fall the six formed 
the Assn. of Transport Unions to counter a possible 
unified stand by the airlines in this year’s bargaining. 
When bargaining opens in September, a serious clash is 
expected (BW—Apr.16'60,p136). 


Annual Reports Show Union Finances 
And Membership Starting to Perk Up 


With annual reports starting to come through from 
unions, it looks as if both finances and membership are 
pointing up: 

The United Auto Workers reports a rise in dues-paying 
membership to 1.1-million, as compared to 1-million in 
1958. Total resources were at $30.7-million, up $1.7- 
million over last year. But the union’s general fund 
remains in the red by $1.5-million. Other funds, how- 
ever, are doing well; the strike fund stands at $20.3- 
million. 

The International Ladies Garment Workers Union hit 
a record high of 452,000 members. It reports a net 
increase of 9,116 members during 1959. Its financial 
reports are due later in the vear. 


Labor Briefs 


Milwaukee longshoremen last week agreed to extend 
to May 15 a contract that expired Mar. 1. Other Great 
Lakes port agreements are due to run out at the later 
date. The move is seen as strengthening the bargaining 
hand of the International Longshoremen’s Assn., which 
is seeking to equalize Great Lakes wage rates with East 
Coast terms. 


Financial reports filed with the Labor Dept. under 
the Landrum-Griffin law revealed for the first time the 
financial structure of the United Mine Workers. The 
union, which filed no reports under ‘Taft-Hartley report- 
ing provisions, now reports net assets of $110,315,080, 
making it one of the wealthiest U.S. unions. UMW 
owns 40‘ of the National Bank of Washington and 10% 
of the common stock of West Kentucky Coal as well 
as a chunk of American Coal Shipping, Inc. Its invest- 
ments return some $1.7-million a year. UMW has some 
400,000 members. 
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YOUR 
HAPPIEST COMBINATION 


EUROPE 











Enjoy Extra Service with the SAS 
Maitre de Cabine. Exclusive on the 
SAS DC-8, the Maitre de Cabine 
brings you added personal atten- 
tion in first class and economy. 























Visit Extra Cities at NO extra 

fare with SAS Jets. Whisk trans- 

atlantic or transpolar on the SAS 

DC-8.* Then visit extra cities at no 

‘ extra fare. Pay later, if you wish. 
See your SAS travel agent. 





SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SVSTEN 
638 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me complete SAS 


FREE: « Jet Age Travel Planning Package. 


Mr. /Mrs./Miss 





Address 





City Stote 





My SAS Travel Agent is 








. ° 
From. New York Moy ‘Ond- from Coli fornia june 4th. 
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Dockers Vote 


. . « to use $1.5-million 
indemnity against loss of 
work through mechanization 
to maintain average earnings. 


The men who load and unload ships 
on the Pacific Coast have decided 
against cutting up the $1.5-million 
melon that the maritime industry is 
accumulating to indemnify them against 
loss of work through mechanization. 

Instead, thev'll use it to assure average 
weekly carnings equal to 35 hours’ pay 
for all the 17. 000 stevedores now reg- 
istered in the jointly managed hiring 
halls of the International Longshore- 
men’s & Warehousemen’s Union and 
the Pacific Maritime Assn. 
¢ Dock Workers Fund—The unaffil- 
iated ILWU and the waterfront em- 
plovers represented by PMA agreed last 
vear on creation of the $1.5-million 
fund (BW —Aug.15'59,p122). 

In exchange for the mechanization 
fund, the union agreed not to oppose 
the introduction of labor-saving devices. 

It was generally assumed that the 
fund would be divided or prorated on 
some equitable basis among dockers. 

Two weeks ago, 102 delegates from 
+1 local unions at Pacific Coast, Hawaii, 
and Alaska ports caucused in San Fran- 
cisco on bargaining plans for impending 
contract review negotiations. Besides 
proposing a wage increase of up to 16¢ 
an hour on the present minimum of 
$2.74, they voted against immediate 
distribution of the fund. 

PMA, as paymaster for the industry, 
since last Aug. 20 has been sequester- 
ing the monev bv collecting from each 
emplover 64¢ per man-hour worked. 
By June 15, deadline for anv negotiated 
or arbitrated revision of wages, hours, 
and mechanization fund details, the pot 
will contain the designated $1.5-million. 
e New “Tax” Proposal—The caucus, 
closed to the public, instructed the 
union’s negotiating committee to pro- 
pose a “tax on the machine” through 
a $3-million emplover contribution to 
the fund during the second contract 
vear starting June 15. 

Just how this and other proposals 
will be received in employer quarters 
remains to be seen. PMA is not tipping 
its bargaining hand. It’s a reasonable as- 
sumption that some in the industry will 
balk at a jump of 22.5¢ an hour in 
labor costs (16¢ wages plus 64¢ extra 
for the fund). 

The fact is that both the $1.5-mil- 
lion and the $3-million figures were 
pulled out of the air. Nobody knows 
how much money emplovers are saving 
through such devices as containcrization 
of cargo, the shift to bulk handling of 


AND THEN THE »- 
CAME! 


Out of the blue—like a thunderbolt—the 
flames came and destroyed his business 
records. He never resumed operations. 

He was one of the 43 out of 100 firms that 
never reopen after losing their vital records in 
a fire. He should have had a Meilink A 
label safe. There is no safer safe in the whole 
wide world. See your Meilink dealer or 
write for folder to Meilink Steel Safe 
Company, Toledo 6, Ohio 


with MsuuulS ii for eons 


Most complete line of safes and insulated products 








SAVE ENOUGH ON 
A FOREIGN CAR 
TO PAY FORA 
TRIP TO EUROPE! 


Buy your foreign car through Auto- 
Europe and take delivery abroad ... 
30 months to pay! The savings can 
pay for return shipment and U. S. 
import duty, buy you a trip to Europe 
(even a European tour for two!) and 
give you the free use of a car abroad. 
Learn how. Write today. Tell us what 
car(s) you are interested in. 


1960 Edition ABC’s OF EUROPEAN 
AUTO TRAVEL free upon request 


NAME. 





ADDRESS — ade 





cITY 





CAR(S) 





PLEASE SEND ABC's () 


AUTO- EUROPE 


NEW YORK: 25 West 58th St., N. Y. 19—PL 2-2424 
CHICAGO: 153 E. Ohio St., Chi. 11—MI 2-3211 

| LOS ANGELES: 268 S. Beverly Dr., Bev Hills, BR 2- al 
SEATTLE: 1911 Fifth Ave., Seattle, Wosh.—MA 2-3223 
TORONTO: 88 Eglinton Ave., E., Toronto 7—HU 7-0173 
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Do your products 


have to SELL 
THEMSELVES? 


Are they completely on their own, once they 
get up there on the shelf? 


And do they clearly say ‘‘Stop, look and take- 
me-with-you’’? 


Bemis flexible packaging is helping to sell an 
amazing variety of products . . . sometimes 
by letting the product tell its own take-me- 
with-you story ... sometimes by telling the 
story itself. 


Take the recent beer experience. Advertising 
Planted the intriguing idea: ‘‘For holiday 
entertaining ... get a Party Pair of 6-paks.”’ 
Then the Bemis-made package went to work 
in the store. Made it look like a lot of fun. 
Made it easy to pick a Party Pair. Made a 
lot of sales. 


HOW TO GLAMORIZE EVEN A 
BURLAP PACKAGE (and, mister, 
that’s tough): Print your ‘‘take-me- 
with-you"’ in Bemis’ Brite-Lite* Inks. 
They'll almost light up the dark. They 
wi// light up your sales. * Trademark 


BALLET SLIPPERS AN /MPULSE 
ITEM ? Sure. ..when they're packaged 
like this. They tell their own story. The 
Bemis poly package amplifies it. And 
then doubles as a permanent shoe bag. 
Can you use a flexible packaging idea? 


Bemis wiere flexible 


packaging ideas are born 


Product Development Section 
408-D Pine Street, St. Louis 2 
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Shaw-Walker research has now pro- 
duced the unbelievable—a desk that 
eliminates top clutter and drawer 


hodgepodge. How it’s done is just 
one of the many time-saving, space- 
saving ideas you'll find in the new 
248-page Shaw- Walker Office Guide. 

It also pictures, describes and 
prices 5000 items—Correct seating 
chairs; Filing cabinets in 347 styles 








and models; Fireproof files; Filing 
systems; Automation accessories; 


Desks in 139 styles and models. 


FREE to office and purchasing executives: 
Request on business letterhead or phone 


your Shaw-Walker representative. 


SHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 35, 





MICHIGAN 





(Advertisement) 


This man is “Ready-to-Buy” 


Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 


66 Labor 
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from this “idea book”... 
ways to cure desk clutter 
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sugar, wood pulp, and wine, and the 
use of “‘whaleback”’ pallets. 
¢ Survey Under Way—A sober effort 
is being made to find out. Last fall, Dr. 
Max D. Kossoris, Bh nena regional 
director of the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Pontes a one-year leave of 
absence to permit him to conduct a 
study for PMA (BW-—Sep.5’59,p100), 
Since Jan. 1, the economist and his 
staff of six have been accumulating a 
wealth of statistics on the highly com- 
plex business of cargo handling. It’s 
doubtful, though, that they'll have 
enough material to provide any kind of 
labor-saving yardstick for the negotiators 
in the forthcoming contract talks. 
One problem in deciding how the 
fund shall be used is that the effects 
ot mechanization aren’t felt equally at 
all ports. Honolulu, for example, is 
already well along the road because of 


the bulk handling of raw sugar, the 
main outbound cargo, and_ because 
Matson Navigation Co., which pro- 


vides the principal maritime service to 
the 50th state, is rapidly converting its 
ships for containerized cargo. 

On the other hand, while some San 
Francisco docks may be equipped to 
handle cargo in great ocean-going vans 
or other containers, others must still be 
ready to accept shipments in the con 
ventional random shapes and sizes. And 
smaller ports might never receive 
enough freight to warrant the capital 
investment In containerization. 

e ILWU’s Approach-ILWU would 
attack this problem in two wavs. It 
would use the automation fund to shift 
registered longshoremen from _ ports 
where work opportunities have declined 


to other ports where attrition of the 
work force has created job openings. 
And it would advocate earlier retire 


ment—than the now compulsory 65. 

If both these devices fail to provide 
average weekly earnings, port by port, 
equal to 35 straight-time hours of pay 
($95.90 a week minimum at present 
then the union would advocate 
direct pavment from the fund of sup 
plemental benefits to brit 
to the 35-hour level. 

Emplovment on the waterfront is 
largely rotational. A longshoreman, of 
a gang, could work for several employers 
in a week. That’s whv the effect of 
introduction of a new labor-saving ma 
chine by one employer might not show 
up dramatically in, sav, outright dis 
missal of a couple of men. 

The effect of the machines in te 
duced man-hours is further dissipated 
by natural attrition in the union’s 
ranks, by death and by retirement. To 
offset this attrition, ILWU decided a 
few weeks ago to transfer 160 men 
from the secondary or “B” list to fully 
registered status. After this has been 
done, the union hopes to maintain 4 
steady registration list of 17,000. END 
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f the Let MOYNO’S.“Progressing Cavities"’ 
ti Cut your Pump Maintenance Costs! 


Moyno’s unique “progressing cavity” principle cuts pump main- 
tenance costs because material being moved contacts only one 
moving element. Moynos are constructed to stoutly resist corro- 
sion and abrasion. As shown in the cutaway model above, 
of sup Moyno’s screw-like rotor revolves in a double-threaded stator 
1ings up forming “progressing cavities” that move material smoothly 
" along, without foaming, aerating or crushing. Even where duty 
. is so torturous that rotor and stator must be made of special 
front 1s resistant materials, MOYNo parts show little wear. 
‘man, Of In industry everywhere, and on OEM applications, MoyNos 
nployers are proving “if it can be pushed through a pipe . . . Moyno will 
fect of pump it!” Typical materials pumped include non-pourable pastes, 
abrasive slurries, chemicals, foods, acids, even suspended solids 
up to one inch in size. Many materials now successfully pumped 
ight dis- by Moyno were once considered “unpumpable” . . . had run up 
prohibitive maintenance costs on other type pumps or ruined 
sme them completely. 
lissipated Capacities are available up to 500 gpm and pressures up to 
a 1000 psi. Off-the-shelf replacement parts are always immediately 
or available. No doubt your plant flowsheet or OEM product has 
rent. 


‘ded a spot where Moynos can cut costs drastically. To find out how, 
os a write today for Bulletin 30 BZ 
60 men 


t to fully 


has been ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. 


: ane motors, household fans, Propellair industrial fans, hoists, Moyno industrial pumps 
oon SPRINGFIELD, OHIO - BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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Holds | 
a ton — weighs 
only 130 pounds! [| |. 


You’re looking at Goodyear’s new fiberglass 
reinforced plastic bin on the job in a meat- 


a 
packing plant. f 
Instantly you know: “lightweight—rustproof V 
«easy to handle—low in cost.” I 
And-—as this photo strikingly proyes—this bin 
is also strong. 

0 
What’s the secret? These reinforced plastic : 
bins with double-strength construction at all : 
critical points are press-molded in a 700-ton is 
press. This gives them impressive structural 
strength, plus remarkable resistance to 
impacts. 
What’s more, these bins ride easily, lift easily, i, 
maneuver easily. And they “nest” together for 
efficient storage—saving floor space. You have E 


access from all four sides with fork-lift trucks 
or can sling them from overhead cranes, even 
when loaded. They’re easy to clean (rounded 
corners), easy to maintain — and the price is s} 
very reasonable. 





DRY CLEANING 
& LAUNDERING 
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: ° ~~ ee Why bother with heavier, harder-to-handle Ta 
. ° re. bins when these Goodyear reinforced plastic C2 
° * [/ ht containers can save you space, weight, work id 
° * + 

e ° f and money. O. 
+ 4 —— = 5 : . . (\ 
: . _ mee Write — for full information — to: Goodyear 
: SURE SONSOMAL *  SOAPMAKING CANNING Aircraft Corporation, Dept. 916RP, Akron hi 
. o = e P 
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5” Floor Clearance........$119.00 
74" Floor Clearance....$125.00 





942” Floor Clearance....$131.00 = 

Bringing new economies to modern materials handling ~ F.0.B. Akron, Ohio of 
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In Regions 


Toledo Reverses Itself on Refusal 
To Sell Water to Suburban Areas 


The city of Toledo backed down last week in its at- 
tempt to discourage incorporation of its suburban com- 
munities by withholding water from them. ‘Thus, a 
cloud was removed from homebuilding and _ industrial 
development in Toledo’s suburbs. 

When talk of incorporation of more suburbs picked 
up two years ago, the city imposed a ban on its sales of 
water to new municipalities. ‘Toledo has the only con- 
sequential water system in Lucas County, so it thought 
this ban would stop the multiplication of local govern- 
ments. 

Opponents accused the city of wanting to club the 
communities into annexation by Toledo. ‘Tempers 
heated until, two months ago, the Board of County 
Commissioners announced that the county would build 
its own water system (though this suggestion provoked 
taxpayer suits), and it withdrew the sanction it already 
had granted to Toledo’s annexation of 11 suburban areas. 

Because county approval is necessary for the city’s 
annexation of outlying territory, the city’s hand was 
forced. Last week, by a 5-to-4 vote, the City Council 
voted to lift the ban. “Constructive action,” asserted 
Harold Boeschenstein, president of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. But Mayor Michael Damas disagreed. 
He foresaw “encirclement of Toledo” and “strangulation 
of the city’s economy.” “The problem remains of who 
is to pav for water lines extended outside the city,” he 
said. “The city and county can’t, and industries and 
residents don’t want to.” 


World’s Fair Post Assured for Moses, 


Easing New York’s Housing Reshuffle 


The pieces fell into place last week in New York 
City’s organization for the 1964 World’s Fair and the re- 
shuffling of its housing and urban renewal agencies. 

The link between the privately organized fair corpo- 
ration and the city moves is Robert Moses. Moses be- 
came eligible to take the $100,000-a-year job as fair pres- 
ident when Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller signed a law 
cxempting him from the city’s conflict of interest code. 
(Without such exemption, Moses would have been pro 
hibited for two years after resigning his city offices from 
asking city help for the fair.) 

J. Clarence Davies, Jr., commissioner of real estate, was 
named by Mayor Robert F. Wagner as temporary head 
of the new Housing & Redevelopment Board in which 
the city is consolidating overlapping agencies—including 
the Slum Clearance Committee which Moses has headed. 

For both Mayor Wagner and Moses, the new arrange- 
ment represents a simultaneous solution of several prob- 
lems. A storm that broke last summer over the slum 
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clearance program confronted the Mayor with demands 
for Moses’ scalp. ‘The Mayor kept Moses on—but made 
some changes in the committee’s operations and ordered 
a study by J. Anthony Panuch, a special adviser, of all 
housing and urban renewal activities. 

By the time Panuch turned in his report last month, 
recommending the new super-agency, Moses had been 
offered the fair job—and the Mayor neatly had been 
spared the problem of how, if at all, to fit him into the 
new agency. Moses accepted the fair presidency, effec- 
tive May 15, and will resign from his strictly city posts— 
retaining, however, some posts on state-created agencies 
and authorities. 

A e e 


The Cards—Baseball and Football— 
To Use New Downtown St. Louis Stadium 


A $23-million stadium seems set to be built in down- 
town St. Louis in answer to businessmen’s complaints 
that there hasn’t been enough activity downtown to pull 
people out of the suburbs. 

As the first stage of an $89-million project—it also in- 
cludes two office buildings, several garages, and a motel— 
the stadium was clinched last week. Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., stockholders agreed at their annual mecting to in- 
vest $5-million in the Civic Center Redevelopment Corp., 
the business group that will build the stadium. The 
sponsors need $15-million more before they will have 
enough to borrow on; $13-million of that has been 
pledged. The city has declared the area blighted, thus 
permitting CCRC to acquire the land by condemnation 
under state redevelopment law. 

Anheuser-Busch is assuring the stadium’s success by 
more than money. It has consented to have its Cardinals 
baseball team use the new 50,000-seat ballpark, aban- 
doning the company’s own 30,500-seat Busch Stadium. 
And it has agreed to allow the former Chicago Cardinals 
football team, in which Pres. Joseph Griesedieck of the 
rival Falstaff Brewing Corp. owns a “substantial minorit 
interest,” to use the stadium. When the new stadium's 
imminence tempted the owners of the football franchisc 
to move to St. Louis, Anheuser-Busch paved the way by 
agreeing with Falstaff to let the team use Busch Stadium 
until the new one is complete in 1964. 


* * & 
Regions Briefs 


Michigan voters will get a chance in November to say 
whether they prefer a higher sales tax or an income tax 
to nourish the general fund. The Legislature voted to 
put on the ballot a proposed constitutional amendment 
to raise the 3% limit on the sales tax. 


New Orleans’ famed 7¢ transit fare, lowest among 
major U.S. cities, is no more. Last week, the City 
Council raised it to a dime. 


Thanks to prosperity which has fattened tax collec- 
tions, the Hawaiian legislature was able to make a slight 
cut in taxes. An increase from $400 to $600 in the per- 
sonal income tax exemption accounted for $4-million of 
the $7.2-million reduction. 
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If you 
don’t have 


lnstenatt 
Pape 


...call your 
Stromberg-Carlson 


Right now, try to contact the three 
people in your organization whom 
you need to reach most often. Allow 
10 seconds for each. 

If you can’t reach any of the three 
individuals in the allotted time, you 
don’t have Instant People. You do 
have intercommunications lag —a se- 
rious business malady that leads to 
soaring costs and dwindling profits. 

The cure begins with your 
Stromberg-Carlson Communication 
Consultant. He’s the specialist who 
can study your situation, isolate the 
problems, and make an impartial rec- 
ommendation of the type of equip- 
ment that best meets your needs. 


Communication 
Consultant 








“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


Because Stromberg-Carison is the only manufacturer offering all these types 
of systems, our consultant can impartially recommend the right one for you: 


SYSTEMS AVAILABLE 
FOR LEASE 
OR PURCHASE 





I don't have Instant People in my 
office! Please send your [) Literature 
() Communication Consultant 
I am interested in: 

0 1. Pagemaster® wireless paging 

0) 2. Custom-engineered paging system 

0 3. Dial-X® telephone intercom 

0) 4. Key-municator® loudspeaking 
intercom 

*Trademark 


Commercial Products Division 
1412-0423 N. Goodman Street, Rochester 3, New York 





STROMBERG -CARLSON 
aoivision or GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
















... Raw Resin Into Bags 


... In Continuous Process 


A complete plant for making plastic 


bags in a single-line operation—from 
raw material to finished product—has 
been placed on the market bv IF. J. 
Stokes Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

¢ How It Works—Bag manufacturers 
usually buy plastic already converted 
into large rolls of film, send this to the 
printers, and then cut it up into bags. 
Stokes has attempted to integrate thes¢ 
steps into a continuous, automatic proc- 
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MVS, 


Pan Am Jets cut delivery 
time 40%—world-wide! 





New York to Rome...San Francisco to Tokyo 
. across the world, Pan Am Jet Clipper* 
Cargo cuts delivery time 40%. Suddenly, 
far-flung markets are close as a neighbor- 
ing state! 
And more! Pan Am has just cut trans- 
atlantic rates up to 45% (April 1), just 
recently cut transpacific rates as much as 
53°c. Now, in more cases than ever, it costs 
less to ship by Pan Am than the total cost 
for surface transportation. 





Why do more American companies ship by 
Pan Am than by any other overseas airline? 
Because Pan Am offers more—more space, 
more Jets, more flights, more shipping 
points from the U. S., more service. 

Call your cargo agent, freight forwarder 
or Pan Am office. Get your product aboard 
today—abroad tomorrow! 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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STRAN-STYLE | 


four custom styles by Harley Earl 


<x liiatin 


boar 

















STRAN-STYLE Ill 


an original concept in commercial 


Harley Earl Associates, noted industrial designers, have created four 
graceful, horizon-hugging buildings which enhance any commercia 
or industrial operation... colorfully, functionally blending Stran-Satin 
color-coated steel, glass and architectural porcelain panels aroun¢ 


the efficient spaciousness of column-free interiors. 


But the most exciting aspect of Stran-Style lies in its totally ne’ 
concept, unprecedented in the steel building field. Each Stran-Style 
building is completely pre-designed, pre-engineered, factory pré 
duced—ready for erection on your lot immediately. Only Stran-Sty! 
buildings combine the finest of contemporary design with cost-lowerig 
mass production economy. Select Stran-Style |, Il, Ill or IV for you 
business ... you get a modern structure of unrivaled beauty PLU: 
extensive savings in time of erection, in maintenance, in total cos! 





Recently retired as General Motors Vice-President 
in charge of Styling, Harley Earl has been a leading 
influence in design for nearly 40 years. Latest achieve- 


ment of his firm: the new Stran-Style buildings with only one source for the complete project. Your Stran-Stylé 


After you select your Stran-Style building, colors and size, you deé 
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Stran-Style 





pre-engineered steel buildings! 





STRAN-STYLE Il 


.Duilt by Stran-Steel 








STRAN-STYLE IV 








and industrial buildings 


building—manufactured and warranted by Stran-Steel 
Corporation, a division of National Steel Corporation—is 
sold, erected, even financed by local dealers who offer 
a five-year purchase plan requiring as little as 25% down. 


An infinite variety of color combinations can be yours. 
Choose from nine sparkling Stran-Satin colors—multi- 


| Please send complete litera- 
ture on Stran-Style Build- 
ings in Stran-Satin Color. 
I’m interested tn a building 
approximately ft. 
by fi. 
used for 


to be 





STRAN-STEEL 


Name 


Company 


Address 


City 


Is A DIVISION OF WN 


layer, protective coatings of vinyl-aluminum or vinyl-base 
color baked on zinc-coated steel—and a wide range of 
colors in architectural porcelain. 


For more information, mail the coupon or call the Stran- 
Steel dealer near you. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages 
under Steel Buildings or Buildings—Steel. 


Clip coupon and mail to STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION, DEPT. BW-8, DETROIT 29, MICHIGAN 


Title 
Phone 
County 


Zone State 


ATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 





POLY FILM 


e\ , Now—from The Dobeckmun Division— 


% : unconverted Polyfilm, a superior polyethylene 





film for producers and distributors 


who do their own packaging! 
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POLYFILM—a superior polyethylene film. product of Dow’s packaging research, is now available to you through The 
Dobeckmun Company. Whether you package textiles, produce or hardware, large or small, your product wil! benefit from 
Polyfilm’s unrivaled clarity and crystal transparency. POLYFILM offers you the advantage of constant uniformity of gaugé 
and roll formation with consequent high-level machinability. And, too, its control wind-up and running speeds are unequaled. 
When you specify POLYFILM for your packaging, other advantages are yours. DOBECKMUN, by reason of its experience, 


is a recognized authority in flexible packaging. This experience is freely yours and is likely to prove invaluable. For the ful 
story. call the source that delivers the service as well as the goods. | 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY <i 


A Division of The Dow Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio * Berkeley 10, California * Offices in most principal cities 
























































® ess. Raw plastic resin is fed into one “ 
end of the compact (10 x 20 x 30 ft.) 
plant. It is extruded as a hollow tube 
of film into a tower (center picture, 
page 70) where it is blown to the de- 
Wo sired thickness and cooled. As it moves 
on, the tube is flattened by rollers, CJ 
treated, printed in one, two, or four 
colors, and heat dried. 
ylene The plastic is then fed into the bag- 
maker (bottom picture, page 70), which IN IMAGINATION 
heat seals one end of the tube and cuts 
bags to length. ‘The machine can also 
g! be set to punch vent holes. Finally, 
the finished bags are automatically WITH REALITY 
stacked in two piles. The unit can turn 
out up to 120 bags per minute. 
¢ Advantages—The tighter inventory 
control and production scheduling that FIRST WALKIE STACKER 
is possible with its plant, says Stokes, 
will save money. Since users will have with a 
to stock onlv the resin, there will be no 
problem of having too much or too NEW LIFTING DIMENSION 
little of the right tvpe and thickness of 
plastic film on hand. ‘The company 
fgures that bag production could be Automatic’s new Skylift mast adds a 
gcared closely to requirements, since new lifting dimension to the compact, 
film thickness (up to 4 mils), bag width versatile Transporter Stacker. Now 
(up to 21 in.), and length (up to 24 one truck can lift to 144” in height, 
in.), and printed matter are readily ad- actually increasing warehouse capac- 
justed. Price of the plant is around ity a full third. Thus, inventory prob- 
an ae lems caused by limited space are 
automatically solved! 
For the 1,001 jobs that a walkie-type 
truck can do, Automatic's Transport- 
ers are the perfect choice for your 
personnel who work in congested 
areas and/or intermittent operations. 
Transporter cantilever-type stack- 
ers are available in 1,000 through 4,000 
pound capacities. = | 
For further informa- 
Ss tion about the ways it Al 
y Automatic Trans- ae 
porters can help you { i 
solve your handling 
problems, mail the 
coupon below... i 
A 
uv 
T 
‘ 
? 
' 
¢ 
ough Te} New Automatic Ways —— - 
nn 1 Please send me full details on Automatic 
/ of gauge To Serve Food, Music AUTOMATIC | Transporter Stackers, Model WST | 
nequaled ‘Two new mechanical middlemen TRANSPORTATION | ,.,,, - | 
perience, soon will be serving up food and en- COMPANY | . 
‘or the ful tertainment at the drop of a coin. PR Se Tee 
One of the new automatic vending Manutacturing Company FIRM_ Lae = od 
machines, a food dispenser (picture), 93 West 87th Street, Dept.DOA, | appress ae 
o> is already on the market. It Js virtually Chicago 20, Illinois peers caer 
a restaurant in a cage: Its 130 refriger- WORLD'S LARGESTEXCLUSIVEBUILDEROF | 
pal cities ated compartments hold sandwiches, REG VOGG CUUVUIN LOOUGTRINE TOONS Ki cis i i es ee B 
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salads, pies, cold desserts, fresh fruit, 
| H EK ADDING MACHINE fruit juices, carbonated drinks, and 
milk. An unusual feature, according to 
4% its maker, Rowe Mfg. Co., is that the 
| HA | CA CHES ERRORS customer buys the same item he se- 
lects. The contents of all 130 compart- 
9 é ments are displayed 52 at a time, by 
BEFORE I HEY RE MADE! pushing a button that revolves the 
shelves on a chain belt. The customer 
works the item he wants into place be- 
hind one of a number of glass windows 
that can be opened after coins are de- 
posited. 

The machine, which costs $995, can 
be set to “sell’’ food and drinks at four 
different prices, ranging from 5¢ to 50¢. 
It accepts any combination of coins, 
The manufacturer says it is developing 
a similar machine for hot foods. 

Point-of-sale outlets for Rowe’s ma- 
ENTER FIGURES, . 
SEE THEN AEE chine probably will be offices, factories, 
schools, and airline terminals. 

The other new vending machine dis- 
penses phonograph records. It is just 
getting into production at the Man- 
hattan Beach (Calif.) plant of U.S.» 
Chemical Milling Corp. USCM’s Au 
tomatic Machines Div. was contracted 
to manufacture it for a Denver com- 
IF YOU'VE ERRED. pany called Record Vending Machines, 
YOU CAN “CLEAR” Inc., which plans to have it dispense \ 
the top 10 hits of the month. The . 
machine probably will be installed in 
drug stores and movie theaters. 
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Niloiistel-1-1 165 ¢ A new textile machine, the AutoEvener, 

IMMEDIATELY! that electronically controls the weight 

of fibers as they are drafted—or stretched 4 
—has been developed by Roberts Co., 

Friden’s ACY actually catches errors before they’re made. The eae dali pine sey = _. 

exclusive Visual Check window shows a full registration of Roberts says that the AutoEvener per 
figures entered while there is still time for their correction saree renee Sees eae: Oy See ae 
eden R 2 - . ing method: Fibers with a weight varia- 

tion of as much as plus or minus 20% 

are automatically corrected to plus or 


Further, the ACY has Friden’s exclusive Natural Way key- 


board, which is designed to fit the user’s hand perfectly. Other minus 1%. ‘The machine does this by 


. : 3 ; ' measuring the weight deviation and con- 
features are the extra-wide platen for roll paper and wide forms; verting it into an electronic impulse; 


automatic red-printing of negative values; all live control keys; this activates a servomechanism that 

. ‘ stn . regulates the speed of the drafting roll- 
special features for rapid multiplication. ers. The AutoEvener is designed to be 
used in conjunction with Roberts’ own 
l'ry the “next step” in adding machines today. Call your Friden drafting machines. 


° — ° , e ° = 
man or write to Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California bh iledns tend ek dice 


an electric motor moves heavy loads, 

THIS IS PRACTIMA TION: Automation $0 hand-in-hand such as appliances or pianos, up and 
with practicality there can be no other word for it. down stairs on two rubber belt tracks. 
Che operator has only to guide and bal- 

ance the load. Run from a houschold 
outlet, the truck is said to ascend and 


descend with a 500-Ib. load at 18 ft 
per minute. Automatic braking prevents 
has the system it from moving when the power is off. 
The truck is made by New Design & 


Development Corp., Lima, Ohio; Gen- 
FRIDEN, INC.. SALES, INSTRUCTION, SERVICE THROUGHOUT U.S. AND WORLD. cral Electric Co. provides the motor. 


© 1960 Frioen, inc 
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s’ own These AAR Standard E-60 couplers used to be a king-size shipping prob- 
lem. Previously, they were loaded singly, by overhead crane, in gondola 
cars—unloaded painstakingly the same way. 
"ie n° Now, with Acme Steel Strapping, couplers are palletized in lots of 
oads, . ° e ° - ° . 
ip and six. Loading and unloading are faster, and easier. Storage is simpler, 
' . ACME STEEL COMPANY 
. requires less space. Inventory problems have been eased. Acus Qeesk Pendace Division 
tracks. 1 ) cn ee duct: o 
al Th F hance th - Steel Strz : . fitablv solve Dept. BFS-40 
nd bal- Chere’s a good chance that Acme Steel Strapping can profitably solve 135th St. & Perry Ave., 
; . . Chicago 27, Ill. 
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JET PLANES, here lined up at Boeing plant, will be delivered to carriers steadily through 1960 and into the next year. 
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Too Many Seats in the Sky 


With the switch to jets, air- 
lines are heading for the trouble 
that has often accompanied in- 
creases in capacity. 


Periodically, the nation’s 12 domestic 
trunk airlines go through a cycle of buy- 
ing new equipment that seems to leave 
some of them teetering on the brink 
of financial calamity. Inevitably, it 
seems, they wind up with too many 
seats in the sky. Each time, as passen- 
ger trafic has built up, the industry has 
emerged in relatively good health from 
these crises. Now, with the change- 
- over to jets, it’s heading into a crisis 
that could be the most drastic yet. 

“There is a large possibility of a very 
rough time coming,” remarked a top 
airline executive last week. “I would 
guess that by next winter there would 
be some awfully sick airlines.” 

“It seems to me there will have to 
be some mergers,” said another. “The 
ilternative is too horrible to contem- 
plate.” 
¢ Ups and Downs—Recently, there 
have been some dramatic examples of 
the churning inside the industry: 

¢ Capital Airlines—an admittedly, 
extreme case—faces possible foreclosure 
on its flect of Vickers Viscount turbo- 
props because it’s almost $12-million 
behind in payments (BW —Apr.16’60, 
p34). The British manufacturer this 
week filed foreclosure action on the 
planes. With its troubles multiplying, 
Capital wants the Civil Acronautics 
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Board to put it back on federal subsidy, 
but CAB has denied immediate aid. 

e Trans World Airlines, on the 
other hand, has been able to announce 
a $340-million financing program to 
pay for its jets, by pooling the credit 
and resources of private lenders, Howard 
Hughes, Hughes Tool Co. (which owns 


78% of the airline), and TWA itself. 
The arrangement may have solved 


TWA’s fiscal problems—but it took 
four years for them to devise a feasible 
deal. 

¢ Where It Hurts—So far, this hasn’t 
been a good vear for most trunk air- 
lines, though overcapacity has not been 
the primary reason. Foul weather has 
caused many flight cancellations, and a 
series of crashes has hurt business. Just 
about all lines suffered operating losses 
in February—in many cases substantial 
enough to offset January’s operating 
profits. As in previous vears, traffic 
is picking up with the spring. It 
should continue to increase sharply, 
level off in summer, and decline in late 
autumn. 

¢ Not Unanimous—Of course, not 
everyone connected with the airlines 
is gloomy, and certainly no one looks 
for the entire industry to get into serious 
difficulties. Nor is the expected timing 
of troubles always the same. 

“If business holds steadv, I don’t 
look for trouble among airlines before 
fall,” says the Harvard Business School's 
Prof. Paul Cherington, author of the 
President’s Report on the Status and 


conomic Significance of the Airline 


Equipment Investment Program. “If 
business grows substantially, they might 
hold out for another year.” 


|. Bigger and Faster Planes 


Chief reasons for the severity of the 
coming trouble: 

e Airlines are now receiving from 
the aircraft manufacturers more 
that can be flown faster and, hence, 
oftener than ever before. 

e They are getting them in jets 
that are vastly more expensive than 
previous planes. Generally they have 
gone deeply into debt to acquire these. 

e And they are co...peting among 
themselves for the available traffic ever 
more vigorously. 

“The relationships among us are al 
most alwavs the states a vice- 
president of a major carrier, “but now 
the brinkmanship is worse; the stakes 
are so much higher.” 

Commenting on airline stocks this 
week, an officer for a large mutual fund 
that has none in its portfolio added this 
criticism: “I don’t consider the airlines 
an investment today. I feel thev 
speculation—and a rabid one at that.” 
¢ Soft Market—How large is the ait 
lines’ re-equipment program? Assum- 
ing a verv conservative seven-hour-per 
day utilization, by next Jan. 1 ther 
will be 21-billion available seat miles in 
pure jets alonc—with scores more jets to 
be delivered bevond that date. At the 
end of 1959, the grand total of avail 
able seat miles in all types of planes- 
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T. R. Corn, Sales Engineer, Akron District Office. 


This is Tom Corn, a Reliance Sales Engineer. 
Use this man the way he can be used, and 
you ll be buying not only good products, 

but a trained insight into the problems of 
applying electric motors and drive systems 
to products and processes, such as 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC AND ENGINEERING COMPANY 











Reliance meets the peculiar needs of 
progress. 


Loading or unloading of United Jet Mainliner passengers in three minutes is now an 
accomplished fact at major air terminals. 


Product of the jet age, this ‘““Jetway’”’ passenger loader came to life as a result of 
some unique engineering on the part of Reliance and the Pacific Iron and Steel Co. 


Reliance engineered a drive system that makes the “Jetway”’ as easy to handle as 
an automobile. One operator moves it into position against the plane doors in less 
than a minute. Operation is smooth and stepless. Separate controls compensate for 
weight changes as the load shifts from plane to ramp and vice versa. 


Adapting Reliance products to this unusual vehicle called for imagination and 
ingenuity .. . and the “Jetway” works fine. 


The “Jetway” ramp now is used by several major airlines, and 
is operated by Reliance gearmotors, electronic exciters and 
motor-generator sets which convert airport a-c. power to d-c. 
More “Jetway” ramps are being installed at important terminals 
throughout the country. 








Something more than electricity 
keeps this Reliance Motor running. 


The oil field motor that drives this unit is protected, inside and out. It is not affected 
by dust, dirt, water or changes in the weather. 


Reliance engineered and built this weather-proof motor, which is operating an oil 
well pump, in order to provide continuous operation with negligible maintenance . . . 
otherwise it wouldn’t be where it is. 


There are many such areas in the country where Duty Master Motors are subject 
to extreme environmental conditions. Yet the weather-proof is only one of a broad 
line developed to meet any a-c. motor requirement . . . and that takes in a lot of 
territory. Duty Master’s wide acceptance is testimony to the creative engineering 
which produced it. 


This 15 hp. Duty Master operates an oil well pumping unit at 
the Fair-Glenn Field, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. Sound insulation, 
rodent screens and the ‘“Metermatic” lubrication system are 
vital qualities of this motor which performs so well in areas 
where weather and infrequent supervision are factors. It runs 
24 hours a day regardless of adverse conditions. 











Engineering Company and its 
Master and Reeves Divisions 








It takes more than horsepower to 
make a quality product. 


These two super-calendar machines put a rich, glossy finish on paper. Alternate 
steel and cotton rolls produce a buffing, or polishing action on the previously treated 
product. Reliance Drives keep speeds of various rolls exactly regulated so that 
uniform, precise tension is maintained. 


The big design trick here is to maintain exact tension during acceleration and 
deceleration of the drive system. Process requirements call for frequent speed changes. 
Any variation of tension during these changes is dangerous. The paper “‘web”’ can 
break, rolls can jam, the system can go haywire. But this one doesn’t. 


Reliance Engineers were in on this installation from start to finish . .. worked with 
company engineers to assure sound operation. 


Tachometer feed-back systems with Reliance regulators keep 
the system perfectly controlled. Motors are synchronized to keep 
paper flowing smoothly at 2,000 feet per minute. A total of six 
machines in this mill are powered and controlled by Reliance, 
testimony to creative engineering and intelligent application. 


Reliance Sales Engineers are ready to help your company solve motor and drive 
application problems . . . and they will act quickly and efficiently. There is a Reliance 
office near you. Check your telephone Yellow Pages . . . write, or call us direct. 


Product of the combined 
resources of 

Reliance Electric and DEPT. 344A , CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
Canadian Division: Toronto, Ontario 

Sales Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


RELIANCE tncincerine co. 





Duty Master A-c. Motors, Master Gearmotors, Reeves Drives, V*S Drives, Super ‘T’ D-c. Motors, Generators, Controls and Engineered Drive Systems. 
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iston, prop-jet, and jet—came to only 
45.8-billion. By the first of the year, 
this grand total will be an estimated 
53.2-billion. In 1955, it was only 30- 
billion. 

Passenger load factors—the number of 
seats occupied compared with those 
available—have been gradually declin- 
ing, from an industry average of 
64.05% to last vear’s 61.42% (the only 
interruption to the trend came in a 
rebound from the recession between 
1958 and 1959). Except for a seasonal 
upturn this summer, load factors are 
certain to continue down. 

One solution has suggested itself to 
everyone. If there’s too much capacity, 
the oldest and least efficient pieces of 
capital equipment should be grounded 
and sold. ‘“But,”” sav half a dozen air- 
line people, obviously exaggerating for 
effect, “there are several types of planes 
vou can’t even give away.” There’s no 
question but the used plane market is 
soft. 

Many carriers are turning their big- 
ger piston-engine planes into cargo 
craft. The solution may be profitable— 
unless the airlines overdo it. Then a 
surplus of cargo capacitv would be 
added to the surplus of passenger 
capacity. 


ll. Battle of Size 


When any industry gets top-heavy 
on capital equipment, logic, at least, 
dictates that the company with the 
biggest cash reserves, line of credit, and 
sales force will come through most 
casily. A man relatively on the sidelines, 
such as Prof. Cherington, therefore, ex- 
pects the first signs of difficulties from 
the smaller, regional trunks. 

While agreeing with this in principle, 

however, almost everv airline in the 
group, big or small, is convinced it will 
weather the coming storm. The _pre- 
vailing attitude: Trouble is going to hit 
the other guv. 
* Northeast’s View—Northeast — Air- 
lines, smallest of the domestic trunks, 
is a case in point. Confined mostly to 
New England from its inception until 
1956, Northeast pleaded that it would 
become profitable if only it were al- 
lowed to compete on the lucrative New 
York-Miami route. Four vears ago it 
Was granted a five-vear temporary cer- 
tificate for that run. Since then, its total 
trafic has climbed sharply, but it has 
vet to become profitable. ‘This January 
and February it lost slightly more than 
S1-million, compared with a deficit of 
ebout $397,000 in the same two 
months of 1959 (when two of its 
principal competitors, American and 
Eastern, were strikebound). 

_Eastern and National admit that 
Northeast has skimmed off the top 
10% of the New York-Miami business 
cach enjovs—and that this has hurt 
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them. But they insist it hasn’t helped 
Northeast. 

¢ Fighting Giants—Like other airlines, 
Northeast has a plan that, declares 
Pres. James W. Austin, will enable it 
to “compete with the giants.’ Given 
the fact that the industry has too many 
seats and that customers flock to the 
newest, fastest jets, Northeast’s answer 
is to have the newest, fastest jets—even 
though this means adding still more 
seats. It is understood that the company 
has signed a letter of intent to buy six 
96-passenger Convair 880s for the Mi- 
ami run. 

This purchase may well pull North- 
cast out of the red. In fact, not buying 
jets could be tantamount to throwing 
in the towel. But it is also possible that 
the new jets will plunge the carrier into 
even greater deficits. In the opinion of 
an executive of Eastern Airlines, long 
dominant on the Florida route, “the 
very thing Northeast is going to do, 
we're going to do sooner and better.” 

What appears to be shaping up in 
the domestic trunk airline industry, 
therefore, is a major test of the small 
businessman’s bromide that a_ good, 
fast-moving small company can always 
hold its own against a big one. 

Of course, the airlines don’t have so 
much freedom as some industries. 
(hough the domestic trunklines are 
far less regulated than thev once were, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board still decides 
the routes cach will fly—and with what 
competition. In effect, it also decides 
prices. 


lll. Trying for Dominance 


Airlines are also somewhat restricted 
in their choice of equipment, though 
not by government controls. Because 
jet production is profitable only in vol- 
ume, at the moment there are few types 
of planes from which to choose. As a 
result, cach airline must flv equipment 
similar to his competitors’, at approxi- 
mately the same speed, for the same 
price. ‘This doesn’t leave much room 
for management to maneuver. 
¢ Jets to the Coast—An example of a 
carricr that’s trying, though, is Con- 
tinental Air Lines. The Denver-based 
line has but one route (including inter- 
mediate stops) on which a long-range 
jct is practical: Chicago to Los Angeles. 
It’s doing its best to dominate the run. 
It has four Boeing 707s making. six 
round trips a day; next month it plans 
to accept delivery on a fifth and make 
it possible to schedule eight round trips 
a dav. 

The reasoning behind this is that the 
line offering’ the most schedules gets 
more than a proportionate share of the 
trafhc—something that has often been 
confirmed. Certainly, Continental's 
Pres. Robert I’. Six is supremely con 
fident. He forecasts sales of S60-million 
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A bird in the hand 
is still worth 
you-know-what 


... it still costs less to keep a cus- 
tomer so/d than to sell a new one. 

Let us show you how to keep 
your customers sold—how to build 
business that repeats and repeats 
—with your own customer engi- 
neered premium plan. 

Cost ? You decide that. You pay 
for your individually-tailored pre- 
mium service plan after you 
profit from it. Not before. Let us 
tell you more. 

Write, wire or phone collect— 
ATlas 8-9315. Dept. B-4. 
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Get more 
selling time 
per dollar... 


lease fleetcars 
from HERTZ 





Hertz Car Lease Service removes all the time-consum- 
ing problems of fleetcar operation. Hertz will provide 
new Chevrolets, Corvairs or other fine cars; handle 
all repairs and maintenance. You reduce accounting 
problems to the writing of one budgetable check per 
month. Your fleet administrative 





time is cut to a minimum. Hertz, AA a 4 


the nation’s most experienced car 
lessor, does all the work! 


CAR LEASE 


For more information, mail this coupon! 
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| 4. F. RYAN, VICE PRES. NAME wm fl 
| THE HERTZ CORPORATION seanen | 
| 125 N. WABASH AVENUE acer : | 
| CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS COMPANY __ | 
| ADDRESS____ Saleen | 
| Please send me your illustrated book- | 
let, ‘Who Should Lease Cars... and CITY & STATE —____ | 
Who Shouldn't.” NO. OF CARS OPERATED | 
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for 1960, compared with $46-million 
in 1959, plus increased operating in- 
come and net profit. 

So far this vear, the load factor on 
Continental’s jets has slipped slightly 
below 1959’s 60%. But management 
doesn’t appear concerned. W ith some 
of the lowest costs in the industrv, Con- 
tinental claims its break-even point on 
jcts is a load factor of 42.5% 
¢ Big Rivals—Continental, however, 
isn't operating the route by _ itself. 
American, ‘WA, and United are also 
fighting for every passenge! Between 
them, they fly nine jet round trips daily 
between Chicago and Los Angeles, in 
addition to Continental's six. With a 
total of approximatelv 1,900 seats a day 
in cach direction this summer, this 
route mav be a decisive battleground. 
Recently an airline executive flew the 
run with only 21] other passengers in a 
ject that had seats for more than 100. 

When jets are filled, they can gen- 
crate a tremendous amount of cash for 
the airlines. Last summer, BUSINESS 
WEEK cstimated that a single American 
\irlines jet in one dav grossed $53,000 

more than enough to cover operating 
costs, interest, amortization, dleprecia- 
tion, and a handsome profit besides. 
IWA figures its costs with a jet are 
t0% less per available seat mile than 
with its largest piston plane. Con- 
versely if jets drop below the break-even 
point in load factors, they can drain 
awav a huge amount of cash 

Ihe ultimate possible danger is that 
if overcapacity grows scrious and load 
factors consistently fall too low, an air 
line could go broke if it didn’t flv its 


jcts—and go broke even faster if 


it did. 

¢ Hopefulness—Charles F. Sharp, Na- 
tional Airlines’ vice-president for traffic 
and sales, sums up industry thinking 
when he savs: “Generally speaking, out 
business is encouraging. All of the air 
lines are going through a re-equipment 
1947. Just as then, 
we've got a lot more seats to fill and 
we've really got to hustle to fill them.” 
Sharp and his counterparts throughout 
the airlines are confident the job can 
be done. ““There’s nothing the matter 
with the industry more traffic won't 
cure,” savs a svmpathetic banker. 


cvcle similar te 


IV. Dilemma on Fares 


To stimulate traffic, lower fares and 
bigger discounts seem indicated. But 
to restore earnings, increased fares look 
necessary \irline managements ar 
unanimous in seeking an increase from 
the CAB, but at the same time thei 
fear that overcapacity will drive one ot 
more lines to cut fares. 

‘The trouble with fare cutting, in air 
line thinking, is that it will start a rate 
war. Then cach airline will theoretical 
be carrving the same number of pas- 
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A true story 











Sweet success from squeezing lemons 


It used to be that when you wanted 
lemon juice, you had to squeeze a 
lemon. At least that’s the way it was 
until one day in 1935 when a young 
Chicagoan went to his doctor and 
was told to drink lemon juice—and 
plenty of it. 

Before he knew it, following the 
doctor’s prescription got to be a chore. 
But, he wondered, if it was difficult 
for him, what about everybody else 
who used lemon juice? Why not do 
their squeezing for them? 

Why not? 

With limited capital, he started 
squeezing. Success soon followed. The 
American housewife was already be- 
ginning to snap up products that 
saved her time in the kitchen. Lemon 
juice that you could pour out of a 


bottle without touching the lemon or 
the squeezer was one of them. 

Ten years later, the young man’s 
lemon juice was a well-known product. 
In fact, so well-known that he was 
unable to keep up with the increasing 
demand. Obviously, something had 
to be done. And to do it—in order 
to expand his production—he esti- 
mated he would need $100,000. 

The first bank he approached was 
the First National Bank of Chicago. 
He had been told that our Division E 
officers know food processing, would 
appreciate his potential, and would 
lend him the money. And that’s ex- 
actly what happened. 

Since then, that original loan has 
been followed by others to help ex- 
pand this unique business. Today, it 


is a multi-million dollar concern that 
still happily squeezes lemons—and 
now, limes, prunes—even figs. 

This story is only one of many 
success stories known to us. We think 
it demonstrates one of the basic ad- 
vantages of being a customer here. 

Officers in the 11 Divisions of our 
Commercial Banking Department are 
alert to growth potential—and their 
imaginative service encourages it. 
Each Division serves one group of 
industries exclusively and constantly 
studies its developments. That’s why 
you're sure of getting specialized 
knowledge and assistance. So, what- 
ever your business—food processing 
or furniture manufacturing—write, 
wire or call us today! 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets ¢ Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER F.D.i.C. 











sengers as before—but for less monev. 
Of course, it is easier to take price cut- 
ting if the cuts are from a higher base. 

Arguments that lower fares might 
attract new customers generally fall on 
deaf “Two dollars a_ ticket 
wouldn't make much difference when 
a man makes up his mind whether to 
fly or not,” savs a vice-president for 
American. “But it makes a lot of dif- 
ference to us.” 


ears. 


V. Heightened Competition 


The airlines didn’t take leave of 
their senses when thev ordered the jets 
that are complicating their lives. At 
approximately the same time, the CAB 
embarked on a program of strengthen- 
ing the smaller carriers by putting them 
into new markets. 

Fach new airline on a route quickly 
schemed to steal every passenger it 
could; each “old” airline was equally 
determined not to let this happen. Us- 
ing hindsight, it seems evident that 
the sum of all traffic projections was 
greater than the total available traffic. 
To handle the expected increases in 
business, airlines borrowed money, 
bought new equipment, and hired more 
people. As it turned out, business was 
diluted to such a degree that evervone 
will be hurting. 
¢ Three Bags of Bones—C. F. Wool- 
man, president of Delta Air Lines, feels 
particularly strongly on this subject. 
“Perhaps we have had too many op- 
timusts, or perhaps our regulatory bodies 
have been so busv it was hard for them 
to peer over the horizon and anticipate 
problems of the jet age,” he savs. 

“Routes 


were duplicated, creating 
competition often for competition’s 
sake. But competition often doesn’t 


generate anv new business—it just di- 
vides what was there. It’s like putting 
three cows in a pasture where there's 
grass cnough for two. You could have 
had two fat animals where now vou 
end up with three bags of bones.” 
¢ Moratorium?—Many — airlines © still 
think their troubles would abate if they 
were able to get an additional route. 
lo Woolman, the situation is  cri- 
tical Ihe CAB should, in the public 
interest, consider a moratorium on the 
certification of further multiple com- 
petitive service until the industrv can 
catch its breath and assimilate the new 
jets,” he urged. 


VI. Capital’s Plight 


Perhaps no regional airline has been 
certificated more liberally to provide 
additional service among major cities in 
the East and Midwest than Capital. 
lodav none is in worse trouble. 

Last month Capital forecast it would 
lose $9.7-million in the 12 months end- 
ing Mar. 15, 


1961, on operating rev 
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nues of $108.3-million. It applied for 
a subsidy mail rate to be paid begin- 
ning Mar. 25, to total almost $13-mil- 
lion over 12 months. 

Last week the CAB turned down 
Capital’s request for immediate aid and 
decided instead to hold a full hearing 
on its financing and equipment pro- 
gam. Shortly thereafter, Vickers-Arm- 
strongs, Ltd., the British aircraft maker, 
demanded pavment of the almost $12- 
million arrears on Capital’s debt for its 
Viscount planes. Capital had held up 
the payments to conserve cash, which, 
it claims, is ‘‘in critical position.”” When 
Capital was unable to mect the de- 
mand, Vickers asked for the entire out- 
standing balance of around $34-million 
and went into a New York federal court 
with foreclosure proceedings on the 60 
Viscounts. 
¢ Short-Haul Line—Capital is basically 
a short-haul carricr with intense com- 
petition on all its important routes. In 
addition, management feels it has suf 
fered grievously from a trend in airplane 
design: Most improvements have in 
creased size, speed, and, particularly, 
range. With few exceptions, cach new 
tvpe has been less economical than the 
last to operate on Capital’s short-haul, 
high-density commuter routes. 

Nevertheless, Capital’s major com- 
petitors can afford to flv long-range, 
passenger-attracting planes on manv of 
the shorter segments because the planes 
then continue to more distant points. 
Capital bought Viscounts because the 
allowed it to compete—and even win 
in the short-haul markets. 

But Capital’s Pres. David TH. Baker 
admits that the Viscount now has per- 
haps the slimmest profit margin of any 
plane used by the industrv. That's be 
cause it can usually carry only 44 pas 
sengcrs, and operating costs have risen 
faster than fares. ‘The only way to stay 
profitable is to increase passenger loads 

possible only by buving larger planes 
¢ Buying Deferred—So Capital 
forced to order newer, faster turboprops 
and jets. Now, it must delay the new 
equipment program. 

As a solution, Capital—or any other 
airline—has the nght to apply to CAB 
for subsidy, under the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958. Since the board sects most 
of the rules under which airlincs must 
operate, it has to subsidize them if thes 
don't receive adequate compensation 
while operating under these rules—pro- 
viding management is honest, cconomi 
cal, and cfficient. 

\t present, none of the domestic 
trunks receives subsidy payments. — If 
the board decides Capital should go 
back on subsidy, it will have to get the 


Was 


monev from Congress—which might 
prove a hitch. It mav be that the in- 


dustrv’s entire route pattern and pet 
haps its over-all philosophy will be re- 
appraised by CAB or Congress. END 


THE DENVER HILTON 





The Wonderful 
World of 


Hilton Hotels 
& . se 
EASTERN DIVISION 
NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO 
The Waldorf-Astoria The Statler Hilton 
The Statler Hilton y,rtrorD 
The Savoy Hilton The Statler Hilton 
PITTSBURGH = arty ANTA 


The Pittsburgh Hilton 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Statler Hilton 


BOSTON 
The Statler Hilton 


CENTRAL 
CHICAGO 

The Conrad Hilton 
The Palmer House 
DETROIT 

The Statler Hilton 
CINCINNATI 

The Netherland Hilton 
The Terrace Hilton 
CLEVELAND 

The Statler Hilton 


WESTERN 
LOS ANGELES 
The Statler Hilton 
The Beverly Hilton 
(BEVERLY HILLS) 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Hilton Inn 
SEATTLE 
The Seattle Hilton 
(Opening 1960) 
DENVER 
The Denver Hilton 
SAN ANTONIO 
Hilton Hotel 
Hilton Inn 


Hilton Inn 
(Opening 1960) 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
Hilton Inn 
(Opening 1960) 


DIVISION 
COLUMBUS 
The Deshler Hilton 


DAYTON 
The Dayton Biltmore 


ST. LOUIS 

The Statler Hilton 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 
Hilton Inn 
(Opening 1960) 


DIVISION 
HOUSTON 
The Shamrock Hilton 
DALLAS 
The Statler Hilton 
FORT WORTH 
Hilton Hotel 
EL PASO 
Hilton Hotel 
Hilton Inn 
ALBUQUERQUE 
Hilton Hotel 
NEW ORLEANS 
Hilton Inn 
CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 
The Palacio Hilton 








INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
Berlin, Germany, The Berlin Hilton « Cairo, 
Egypt, U.A.R., The Nile Hilton « Havana, Cuba, 
The Habana Hilton « Istanbul, Turkey, The 
Istanbul Hilton « Madrid, Spain, The Castellana 
Hilton * Mexico City, Mexico, The Continental 
Hilton « Acapulco, Mexico, Las Brisas Hilton 
Montreal, Canada, The Queen Elizabeth (a 
C.N.R. hotel) «© Panama, R.P., El Panama 
Hilton « San Juan, Puerto Rico, The Caribe 
Hilton. Hotels under construction in: Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam, The Netherlands « Athens, 
Greece » Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, W.I. 

RESERVATIONS 
Any Hilton Carte Blanche Reservation office 
(see telephone directory), any Hilton Hotel 
. Or special reservation centers: New York, 
LOngacre 3-6900 + Chicago, FInancial 6-2772 
Los Angeles, MAdison 9-4321 + San Francisco, 
YUkon 6-0575 + Toronto, EMpire 2-377. 
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Soaring twenty-one stories over Courthouse § 
the 900-room Denver Hilton has just opened won 


derfully new facilities for this lively, expanding city. 


Air-conditioned throughout, the hotel includes every 
comfort and convenience both for traveler and conven- 
tioneer. Guest rooms feature TV and hi-fi radio and 
direct dial phones. Four fine restaurants range from 


RESERVATIONS: Contact any Hilton Carte Blanche Reser- 
vation office (see telephone directory), any Hilton Hotel . . . 
or special reservation centers: New York, LOngacre 3-6900 
Chicago, Flnancial 6-2772 « Los Angeles, MAdison 9-432] 
San Francisco, YUkon 6-0575 + Toronto, EMpire 2-377] 


Wherever you go, use CARTE BLANCHE —The Hilton All-Purpose | 
Non a 


ton Credit Corp., 8544 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Cal. | 
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the cheery Coffee House to the sophisticated Court 
Place. And here, for the first time in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area, is a ballroom for as many as 2000 persons, 
plus many other special convention facilities. Modern 
as tomorrow in concept and design, The Denver Hilton 
presents complete facilities and a capable staff to carry 


on the Hilton traditions of hospitality and service. 


8 woe 


Conrad N Hilton, President 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, THE CONRAD HILTON, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Another way RCA 


streamlines its ) meat 
service with the RCA 5Ol 


New RCA Electronic Data Processing System at Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company centralizes demand deposit 
accounting for 26 banking offices, will process over 90,000 


transactions daily... provides for immense future expansion. 


Fidelity-Philadelphia demanded high-speed, economical, 
and extremely accurate performance in demand deposit 
accounting. Intensive EDP studies led this outstanding 
bank to the RCA 501. Daily, the 501 will update the 
bank’s files, produce trial balances on the accounts of 
more than 90,000 depositors, and prepare over 4,000 
statements. Remaining computer time will make possible 
automation of other Fidelity services. 


Viewing substantial growth ahead, the bank required easy 
expansibility in its data processing facilities. Here again 
the 501 provides unique advantages. Its ‘“‘building-block”’ 
concept permits Fidelity to start with a basic system; 
conveniently add more units as the workload shoots up. 


To back up the 501, RCA provides the most compre- 
hensive customer assistance program in data processing. 
Included are exec — orientation, systems planning 
personnel training, site planning, programming aid and 
maintenance service, to mention but a few—as important 
as the 501’s design in making this a remarkably business- 
ortented system. 


Another valuable asset available to 501 users is the 
revolutionary new RCA DaSpan. This EDP-oriented 
communications system rapidly transmits digital infor- 
mation over telephone lines at low station-to-station rates. 
It provides a “data span’’ between a user’s 501 EDP 
Center and scattered factory, warehouse and sales office 
locations. 


RCA ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 
are now in operation and proving their outstanding 
value and power for many of the nation’s leaders in 
manufacturing, commerce and government agencies. If 
you would like to know more, please write to: 


a 


RCA \ RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
y ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING DIVISION @ CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 


“@ 
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of Allegheny Stainless for Pans t 
Cars, Chemical Plants and Planes C 





After seven hours of boiling, 





n 
melting and mixing alloys, I 
the electric furnace is tapped. : 
With a shower of sparks, S 
molten stainless steel shoots n 
we p 
into the waiting ladle— pe 
a fireworks display with a purpose. 

Baas i p 

This 70 tons of Allegheny Stainless A 
goes into the production of pans, it 
cars, chemical plants, planes , 
and the hundreds of other things 
that make up your modern living. N 
Quality products and Allegheny F, 
Stainless go hand in hand. 

Allegheny Ludlum Stainless Steel 
brings the toughness, the strength, 7 
the good looks that won't rust y( 
or wear out to appliances, flatware, : 
kitchens and other things in your home. Sa 

And in industry, Allegheny Stainless “i 
fights corrosion, high pressures gI 
and temperatures to give longer : 
operational life in modern 
processing facilities. H 

A specialized company, Ww 
Allegheny Ludlum produces cc 
stainless, tool and electrical We 
steels—the nation’s largest df 
exclusive producer of high alloy a 


steels, over 12,000 pec ple strong. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Re 





ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 





+ EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS... EVERY HELP IN USING IT an 
A-L products: stainless, high-temperature, electrical and tool steels: magnetic materials, and sintered carbides 1531 an 
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In Finance 


Hupp Plans Acquisition to Bring It 
Close to $100-Million Mark in Sales 


Merger-minded Hupp Corp. said this week that it was 
negotiating for controlling interest in ‘Tilo Roofing Co., 
Inc. Hupp has been acquiring companies under the 
leadership of Jack Ekblom (BW-—Jan.24'59,p104) and 
has built up its sales from $11-million in 1955 to over 
$76-million last year; now, it revealed, it plans to buy a 
majority of ‘Tilo’s 468,501 shares outstanding (at current 
prices, a bare majority of Tilo’s shares would sell for 
about $4.7-million). 

Hupp has picked up a number of companies in the 
past few years and has also disposed of some of its 
acquisitions. If it takes control of ‘Tilo it will increase 
its sales by about $15-million, bringing it close to the 
$100-million mark. 


MMM Pays an Estimated $1-Million 
For Mutual Broadcasting Corp. 


Mutual Broadcasting Corp. had a new owner this week 

when Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. bought the radio 
network for an estimated $1-million. In the past three 
years, Mutual has had four different owners, including 
financier Alexander Guterma, who was convicted on 
fraud charges in federal court a few months ago. Mutual’s 
sales volume was less than $5-million in 1958, making 
it the smallest by far of the national radio networks; 
however, the men who sold to Minnesota Mining, a 
group of Florida investors, had cut its monthly deficit 
from over $100,000 to about $15,000 and predict that 
it will be in the black sometime this year. 

Minnesota Mining says that it will operate Mutual as 
an independent subsidiary, and is keeping Robert F. 
Hurleigh as president. While Mutual does not fit in 
with Minnesota Mining’s basic operations, it is not 
completely alien; Minnesota Mining has another sub- 
sidiary in the advertising field, National Advertising Co., 
which is in the process of expanding its operations (page 
58). Moreover, Minnesota Mining is seeking to increase 
its sales of recording tape, and may use Mutual as both a 
sales and advertising outlet. 


Random House Acquires Alfred A. Knopf, 
Will Maintain Knopf Prestige Label 


The merger trend in the book publishing field got 
another boost this week when Random House, Inc., 
announced that it is acquiring Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
through an exchange of stock. Random House, publisher 
of Modern Library and a top list of fiction and non- 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT FINANCE ON: 
@ P. 92—A new study predicts New York will 


remain the nation’s financial capital. 





fiction, will maintain the Knopf label, which is known 
for its high quality, prestige list. Under the agreement, 
the Knopf staff, headed by Alfred Knopf, will be retained, 
but all bookkeeping and selling activities will be com- 
bined. 

Random House had its first public offering last year, 
when it sold one-third of its outstanding shares. Bennett 
A. Cerf, president, and Donald S. Klopfer, executive 
vice-president, have the remaining two-thirds of the 
shares. ‘hey have not yet worked out the precise number 
of shares that Knopf will get, but it is estimated that 
Random House will have to give up about one-fifth of 
its shares in the merger. Random has an annual volume 
of close to $14-million a year, while Knopf’s volume is 
expected to run somewhere between $3-million and 
$4-million. 

There have been a number of big mergers in book pub- 
lishing and the Random House-Knopf arrangement may 
bring still more. Last December, Henry Holt & Co., 
Rinehart & Co., and John C. Winston Co. announced a 
merger plan; Crowell-Collier Publishing has over 35% 
of the stock in Macmillan Co., and may press forward 
with a merger; and only last month, ‘Times-Mirror Co. 
of Los Angeles announced a merger with the New Ameri- 
can Library of World Literature, Inc. 


Canadian Banks Slap 6% Discount 
On U.S. Coins To Balk Easy Profit 


Last week, the Canadian Bankers Assn. announced 
that its members would no longer accept U.S. coins— 
which had been used interchangeably with Canadian—at 
par. Rather, said the banks, they would apply a 6% 
discount, (2% above the 4% market discount already 
prevailing on U.S. bills in Canada) on any U.S. coins 
received in excess of $1. 

The move was aimed at cutting off an ingenious cur- 
rency maneuver that had been costing the Canadian 
banks fairly substantial amounts of money. Profiteers, 
the Canadians say, have been buying U.S. coins in bulk 
in Plattsburgh, N. Y., which is only 40 miles from 
Montreal, swapping the coins at par for Canadian cur- 
rency in Canada, and then eventually buying U.S. cur- 
rency. (On $5,000, the profit on the transaction would 
come to $250.) 

As a result of the new discount, there has been a rush 
to unload U.S. coins in Canada—in vending machines 
and as tips to bellhops and taxidrivers. In major Can- 
adian cities, transit companies refused to accept U.S. 
coins at all. Some Canadian officials said that the move 
would hurt the tourist trade, but Donald M. Mumford, 
manager of Montreal’s largest hotel, the Queen Eliza- 
beth, said that the hotel would absorb the loss by con- 
tinuing to accept coins at par. 
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check this list for 


GREATER 
Electronics 


profits 
in San Antonio 


The electronics industry will find 
many profitable advantages in select- 
ing San Antonio for manufacture, 
research and development. 


| es 


Buildings are available or will be 
built to meet your specific needs, for 
lease or purchase —in planned in- 
dustrial districts or in other sites. 


Mt Peopte | 


In San Antonio you will find an 
adaptable intelligent and cooperative 
labor force — with a record of high 
productivity and few work stoppages. 


ML EXPERIENCE | 


Thousands of men and women now 
working in varied industries possess 
the manual dexterity demanded in 
electronics. Over 3000 are already 
working in geophysical, medical, gen- 
eral and military electronics. 


BL TRAINING | 


Vocational schools will adapt courses 
to meet industry needs. San Antonio 
has five colleges and universities for 
advanced study. 


Mh Livinc | 


There are profits and fun, under the 
San Antonio sun. More daylight hours 
and sunny days for recreation and de- 
veloping happier work attitudes. Fine 
schools. Outstanding cultural attrac- 
tions. Progressive city and state gov- 
ernment. No income or sales tax 


Mi) Research | 


Southwest Research Institute one of 
the largest independent research or- 
ganizations in the nation can assist 
you in development. Extensive elec- 
tronics research is conducted at Kelly 
AFB. The Aero Research Center is 
exploring the problems of outer space 


San Antonio Welcomes You 
Business men and bankers are ready 
to extend every cooperation. Tell us 
your needs. Your inquiry will be 
handled in confidence. Wire, write or 
phone us today. 


San Antonio ° 


U3 Cty on the Sum 





Greater San Antonio Development Committee 


160 Navarro — P.O. Box 1628 
CA 7-8181 — San Antonio, Texas 
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New York Still on Top 


@ Despite congestion and the high cost of doing 


business in New York, it will remain the U.S. money capital 


for 25 years anyway. 


@ But competition from outside, especially in bank- 


ing and insurance, will be more intense than ever. 


@ So say the authors of the latest volume in a nine- 


part study of the New York metropolitan region. 


New York, the nation’s traditional 
money capital, is likely to retain its title 
for at least the next quarter century. 
But in all financial fields, and particu- 
larly in banking and insurance, competi- 
tion from other, faster-growing areas is 
going to get more intense, and, in 1985, 
New York’s share of the nation’s finan- 
cial business will probably be smaller 
than it is today. 

These are the important conclusions 
that emerge from a new book, Money 
Metropolis, by Columbia University fi- 
nance professor Sidney M. Robbins and 
National Industrial Conference Board 
consultant Nestor E. Terleckyj. It’s the 
fifth in a nine-volume study on the 
New York metropolitan region, financed 
by the Ford Foundation, the Rocke- 
feller Bros. Fund, and the Merrill Foun- 
dation (BW—Feb.21°59,p29). 
¢ Assets vs. Liabilities—Like earlier 
books in the series, it points to conges- 
tion and the high cost of doing business 
in New York as competitive disadvan- 
tages against which the city will have 
to fight hard to maintain its place. 

But in spite of these disadvantages, 
Robbins and Terleckyj conclude that 
stock and bond trading as well as the 
nation’s money market will continue 
to be centered in New York, and that 
large corporations will still have to look 
to New York for much of their financ- 
ing needs. 

As Robbins puts it: “We couldn't 
arrive at any extrapolation [of economic 
growth outside New York] that woulda 
allow some other city or region to 
take over as the financial center.” 
¢ Historical View—The authors based 
their conclusion on a study of the struc- 
ture of the money market, how it grew 
to its present form, and why—up to now 
—it has kept ahead. In the early 1800s, 
they found, New York passed Philadel- 
phia in population and commercial im- 
portance because it had a better harbor 
and a faster economic growth rate. With 
the nation’s largest banks centered in 
New York, it was logical that the se- 
curities and money markets should grow 
in the same area. 

Today, New York maintains its posi- 
tion by providing a highly efficient 


working center for the financial markets. 
“The money market core,” as Robbins 
calls it, located in the Wall Street area, 
is made up of highly trained specialists 
—he estimates they only number about 
5,000: These specialists carry on trad- 
ing in U.S. and state and local govern- 
ment securities, in corporate stocks and 
bonds, in federal funds, in commercial 
paper, and in bankers’ acceptances. 

¢ Close Neighbors—These people have 
to be close to one another, if only be- 
cause masses of paper have to be trans- 
ported from office to office in order to 
settle transactions each day. For New 
York to lose its leadership, Robbins and 
Terleckyj state, this entire group of 
people—as well as the surrounding mass 
of lawyers, security analysts, clerks, 
printers, and so forth—would all have 
to move out of New York. This, they 
conclude, would be next to impossible, 
because of the force of tradition and 
general inertia in the financial com- 
munity. 

The fact that so much business ac- 

tivity is crowded into such a small area 
means that every dav more than 300,- 
000 people—plus an untold number of 
visitors—are crammed into only 0.6 sq. 
mi. at the lower tip of Manhattan. But 
even with this crowding, Robbins 
thinks that Wall Street is still a pretty 
efficient place. 
e Midtown vs. Downtown—Actually, he 
says, only the professionals in the money 
market core have to be in close physical 
proximity. The rest of the superstruc- 
ture could easily be located elsewhere 
in the New York region. Several New 
York banks, led by the First National 
City Bank, are already building uptown 
ofices—or “dual headquarters’ —on Park 
Avenue (BW—Mar.28'59,p68). And 
there are indications that other large 
banks may follow First National City’s 
lead in spite of the substantial rebuild- 
ing program now under way in the Wall 
Street area and the decision of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, the city’s larg- 
est in deposits, to remain downtown— 
where it is building a new 60-story 
head office. 

Robbins predicts that migration up- 
town will be likely unless there’s an 
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Wherever you travel Avis “‘minute-saver service” 
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ask Avis or your Travel Agent about new “minute-saver service” For information about the Corporate Travel Pian 


write: Avis Inc ,18 Irvington St, Boston 16, Mass 
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° ‘en improvement in mass transportation fa- 
This woman is “Ready-to-Buy” cilities into Wall Street aa redevclop- 
ment of some of Wall Street’s fringe 
; oe aes i areas—such as the Fulton fish market— 
to provide for more office space. This 
redevelopment has already been pro- 
posed by the Downtown-Lower Manhat. 
tan Assn., of which David Rockefeller, 
Chase Manhattan’s vice-chairman, is the 

prime mover (BW —Jan.30'60,p36), 
Robbins and Terleckyj feel that the 
necessary improvements probably will 
be forthcoming, because “although the 
challenge of the midtown section will 
continue to grow over the next quarter 
century, the dominance of the down- 
town section will continue during that 

period.” 

e Bank Rivals—Similar to the pressure 
on Wall Street real estate interests to 
maintain their leadership is the fight 
of New York banks to hold deposits. 
They face increasing competition from 
out-of-town banks that have been grow- 
ing far faster. As recently as the early 
1940s, New York City held more than 
30% of the nation’s bank deposits. To- 
day this percentage has been more than 
cut in half, and Robbins and Terleckyj 
predict further declines in the vears to 
Coming soon...a new way to reach come. The expansion of New York 
banks into suburban Nassau and West- 
your most valuable market... chester Counties (BW —Mar.26'60,p32), 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” they sav, will only moderate the rate of 
decline relative to the rest of the nation. 
Nevertheless, even with a relatively 
smaller share of bank deposits, the New 
York banks will still represent the larg- 
est concentration of banking assets in a 
small area anvwhere in the world. And 
April 13, 1960 for this reason, the New York banks 
will continue to be able to attract and 
333,213 Shares hold the national business that keeps 

the citv in the financial forefront. 
e Insurance Plans—The authors also 


Haloid Xerox Inc. predict that property insurance compa 


nies, which are heavily concentrated 
x : + a ae 
Com mon Stock just north of the immediate Wall Street 
irea, wil] remai re thev are. The 

Par Value $1.25 Per Share area, will remain where they are 
expect New York’s life insurance com- 
Holders of the Company's outstanding Common Stock are being offered rights eared which include most of the ~ 
» subscribe at $24 per share for the above shares at the rate of one share for each tion’s largest likewise to stay put. The 
yes get 30 PM. Es held of record on April 11, 1960. Subscription Warrant property companies, Robbins savs, need 

W K pire t 3:3 > “aster “ lo “ 1Y a ar > of wil 4° ( 

spire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Daylight Say ig Time, on Ay 27. 1960. te be close together ine the coe Ou 
The several | n lerwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purcha flow Che life 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securitie 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


to , smooth of information. 
any unsubscribed shares and, both during and following the subscription period, bi tie 
‘ . y » 

t Common Stock as set forth in the Prospectu companies Mave a DIg investmen a 

existing home office buildings, and thes 

need to be close to a mass labor market 

may be obtained from any of the several underwrite In order to hire clerical staff. 

ed, only in States in which such underwriter are qua hiedt However, the study does point out 
yspectns may legally be distributed ° T 

that insurance companies outside New 

York are—like the out-of-town banks- 

growing faster than New York-based 

The First Boston Corporation concerns. Therefore, New York’s share 

. wnt 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. or a ae of home office insurance employment 

is also expected to slip. Moreover, the 

fact that personal income is rising some: 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day what more quickly in the nation “ 

whole than it is around New York 

means employment in insurance field 

offices in the area should also dip as 4 
percentage of the national total. ENB 


may offer shares 





ma in hith the 





Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith White, Weld & Co. 


Incorporated 


Adams & Peck Clark, Dodge & Co. Spencer Trask & Co. 
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MAIL the coupon for latest Safety Switch Bulletin 





Square D Company, Dept. SA-138 
1601 Mercer Road, Lexington, Kentucky 


Please send me your latest SAFETY SWITCH BULLETIN 


NAME____ _ 





COMPANY 


ADDRESS = 








CITY ZONE STATE 














SAFETY SWITCH HAS 
VISIBLE BLADES! 


Square D gives you Safety you can See! 


e The men who pull the switches will tell you what 
can happen when a switch, believed to be open 
—isn‘t. A lot of things can happen—and every one 
of them is bad. Personnel safety is in jeopardy. 
Motors can single-phase. Machinery and work can 
be damaged. Down-time can skyrocket. 

Doesn't it make sense to insist on Visible Blade 
construction which gives you a road block against 
any of those possibilities? Doesn't it make equally 
good sense to insist on the safety switch which gives 
you that construction —plus a lot of other perform- 
ance advantages? Evidently it does, because 
Square D switches have never been out of first 
place in more than 5O years! 

They cost no more...why settle for less? 





SQUARE J) COMPANY 


wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 














‘The hard-boiled coating that couldn't be cracked 


* _ . boiled in water for one year without film failure or softening”, excerpt from Glidden 
lab report on a special new coating system. 


Tortures such as this are common in the Glidden laboratories where maintenance coatings 
are tested and proven. With good reason, too, because these coatings must stake their 
reputations on high performance standards. 

Laboratory and field-proven Glidden Protective Maintenance Coatings are on the job 


wherever chemical, railroad, petroleum, marine and industrial equipment must perform 
under highly corrosive conditions. 


COATINGS FOR EVERY PURPOSE Write for your free copy of booklet 
The Glidden Company containing complete information on all 
INDUSTRIAL PAINT DIVISION Glidden Protective Maintenance Coatings. 
900 Union Commerce Building * Cleveland 14, Ohio 
'm Canada: The Glidden Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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_of Health. 


“In Washington 


Public Works Group Is Probing 


Malpractices in Road Program 


“Scandal hearings” are opening next weck in the multi- 
billion dollar interstate highway building program. Fed- 
eral taxes pay for 90% of the construction. 

Rep. John A. Blatnik’s Public Works subcommittee 
will hold hearings on alleged malpractices that occurred 
in construction of a 9-mi. stretch of interstate road near 
Tulsa, Okla. Blatnik says his staff “has unearthed evi- 
dence that there was use of substandard materials, that 
there was falsification of records and reports and that 
federal and state inspections did not uncover these de- 
partures from acceptable construction practices.” 

Bureau of Public Roads officials, state highway ofh- 
cials, and contractors will be called. ‘lhe subcommittee 
plans to hold one or two similar hearings on other ques- 
tionable practices before Congress adjourns by early July. 

Blatnik wants to demonstrate the need for a full- 
fledged investigation next year. 

. 








Bureau of Environmental Health 
ls Planned by HEW Officials 


Reorganization of the Public Health Service to put 
more emphasis on problems of environmental health is 
in the works at the Dept. of Health, Education & Wel- 
fare. 

Health officials want a separate bureau under the 
Public Health Service, perhaps called the Bureau of 
Environmental Health. ‘The new bureau would take 
over such functions as water pollution, air pollution, and 
radiological health. It would also pull in some of the re- 
search activitics now handled through National Institutes 
The reorganization undoubtedly would in- 
crease research done by the department and farmed out 
te private laboratories and universities. 

The shake-up will require legislative approval. 


Nixon Will Stress Inflation Curbs 
In His Campaign for the Presidency 


Vice-Pres Richard M. Nixon this week tipped his hand 
on what his strategy will be when he begins his active 
campaign for the White House. 

The Cabinet Committee on Price Stability & 9 
nomic Growth, of which Nixon is chairman, issued ; 
teport that will serve as campaign document for the 
Republicans this fall. It describes the past cight vears— 
seven of them under Pres. Kisenhower—as one of the 
best periods in U.S. history from the standpoint of 
growth and price stability. ‘he report says more vears 
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of the same kind of healthy expansion lies ahead, if the 
policies of the Eisenhower Administration are con- 
tinued. 

Nixon and the committee single out credit restriction 
in time of boom and a conservative budget policy as keys 


to growth without inflation. ‘These policies should be 
continued, but with “improved effectiveness,” particu- 
larly when it comes to coordinating credit and fiscal pol- 
ices, the committee states. 

In a report issued last June, the committee stressed the 
possibility of a new round of inflation. But the change 
since a year ago has been dramatic, and now “the path 
to price stability and economic growth is better marked 
than ever before.” 

The report characterizes the decade of the 1950s as 
a period when “the problem of inflation was largely 
brought under control and a healthy rate of growth was 
achieved.” Ninety percent of the rise in consumer prices 
in the past 20 vears occurred before 1952, the report 
points out. Nixon and fellow Republicans plainly intend 
to make this a prime argument for continuation of GOP 
control in the White House. 


First Joint Venture by SBICs 


Aids Baltimore Instrument Maker 





Seven small business investment companies from five 
states and the District of Columbia this week announced 
a joint venture to provide financing for smaller manu- 
facturers—the first such cooperative effort since Congress 
first launched the SBIC program (BW —Apr.9’60, 
pt3). 

The syndicate, headed by the Baltimore Investment 
Ca. purchi ised $186,000 in convertible debentures from 
Baltimore's Belfort Instrument Co., maker of  instru- 
ments for photogrammetic plotting and weather record- 
ing. Belfort will use the money to expand and work on 
$400,000 worth of government contracts. 

The arrangements, worked out through the regional 
SBIC associations set up to encourage such cooperation, 
involves SBICs in Baltimore, Philadelphia, Miami, and 
Washington and in Texas and Iowa. 


Morse Quits as Maritime Administrator; 


Clash Over Subsidies Is Reported Reason 


Federal Maritime Administrator Clarence G. Morse 
has submitted his resignation to the White House and 
is expected to leave by the end of the month. His 
appointment doesn't expire until June 30. No official 
reason for Morse’s resignation has been given, but it is 
known that he has been at odds for some months with 
the Administration—and particularly the Bureau of 
Budget—over maritime policies. 

Reportedly, Morse wants to increase government con- 
struction subsidies above their present 50° level and 
wants to keep giving West Coast shipyards a 6% differ- 
ential on bids for subsidized ship construction. ‘The 
Administration opposes both measures. 
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Steel Prices Hold Firm 


@ A few cuts have been made to meet foreign com- 


petition, but effects have been sharply limited. 


@ Foreign prices have slid even since the first of the 


year, and the domestic market is disappointing. Yet producers 


talk confidently of resisting general price cuts. 


@® Meanwhile, all eyes are on the order books for 


June—the month that will decide how bad the industry’s oper- 


ating rate for the quarter will be. 


Foreign steel in U.S. coastal markets 
has twice forced price cuts in recent 
weeks. Now this week’s opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway exposes mid-con- 
tinent markets to the same kind of 
price pressure. 

So far, the price-cutting has been 
narrowly selective: 

¢ Oregon Steel Mills, Inc., of 
Portland sliced about 10% off prices in 
its limited line of bars and standard 
structurals, to get closer to prices of 
imported steel. Bethlehem’s Pacific 
Coast division at Seattle said it would 
meet this competition, but only on the 
bar sizes that Oregon produces. 

¢ Atlantic Steel Co. of Atlanta 
met foreign competition by cutting 
prices about 15% on bright common 
nails, only a small part of its nail pro- 
duction but the part most seriously 
troubled by imports. 

Steelmen everywhere will watch care- 
fully to see if foreign producers respond 
with still greater price cuts. 
¢ No General Cut—Major producers 
of carbon steel doubt that these two 
episodes foreshadow any general price- 
cutting on the products in which im- 
port competition 1s most severe: con- 
crete reinforcing bars, structurals, pipe 
and tube, merchant wire products, and 
wire rods. 

A vear ago, trade opinion leaned to- 
ward the idea of some highly selective 
price-cutting aimed at the products 
that are imported in greatest volume. 
But no one wanted to do it until after 
a new labor agreement had _ been 
reached, and now—except in such small, 
regional, non-integrated producers as 
Oregon and Atlantic—the price-cutting 
sentiment hasn’t reappeared. Even in 
one major product where cuts might 
seem most likely—pipe and tube—lead- 
ing producers made it clear this week 
that they expect none. 
¢ Not Doing Well—This firmness 
stands in contrast to industrywide un- 
certainty about second-quarter business. 
The last 60 days have been so contrary 
to everything the shrewdest market an- 
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alyst could have predicted that no one 
is very sure of anything these days. 

You can get forecasts of operating 
rates ranging from a dismal 75% up 
to a 90% that would be disappoint- 
ing only because it came in what was 
supposed to be a record year by a 
big margin. April hasn’t shaped up as 
a bad month, but May is considered 
certain to sag. That leaves the second- 
quarter showing pretty much up to 
June’s operations. 

If June follows the order patterns of 
the last six to eight weeks, the industry 
will be in bad shape, with maybe a 
75% operating rate for the quarter. 
But there’s still time for placement 
of orders that could boost June high 
enough to hold the second-quarter op- 
erating rate above 80%. 

Many people can see why the order 
pattern should make a turnabout in 
time to brighten Junc’s operations. At 
the moment, though, not many pro- 
ducers can see the orders that could 
actually do it. 
¢ Pipe Prices—Of all carbon steel prod- 
ucts, standard pipe is probably under 
the most severe pressure, considering 
the level of domestic orders, existing 
inventory, and foreign competition. 
Even so, most pipemakcrs see no likeli- 
hood of price cuts. Several say flatl 
that if they were to cut to the levels at 
which imported pipe is selling, particu- 
larly on the Pacific and Gulf coasts, 
there would be no reason to stay in the 
business. 

Both Oregon and Atlantic, they 
point out, use only scrap in making 
their steel, thus it pains them less to cut 
prices while the scrap market is so de- 
pressed. Integrated producers who use 
blast furnace iron would take a beating 
in trying to match price cuts. 
¢ Out of Price War—As a_ practical 
matter, integrated producers of carbon 
steel have given up price-cutting as a 
way to build domestic business. ‘They 
have decided that cutting to meet im- 
port competition merely invites further 
cuts by foreign mills. hose cuts are 





HOOVER DAM 

WESTERN #§ | 
C a UNION © | 
operator ( 
Your J&L stainless steel distributor can 
serve you better because J&L serves him 
better, backing him with the full facilities 
of J&L’s Stainless and Strip Division. 

Your J&L distributor can reduce your 
costs by providing a complete range of 
pre-production services, and doing it eco- 
nomically! He can save you the capital 
investment required to maintain long 
term inventories; he can help you elimi- 
nate the costs of overhead connected with 
stocking, accounting, and the inevitable 
losses incurred through waste and obso- 
lescence due to specification changes. 

Technical assistance in solving produc- 
tion problems is also available from your 
J&L distributor ... when those prob- 
lems are connected with an application 
using stainless steel, J&L’s own staff of 
technical specialists will promptly answer 
your distributor’s call for additional help. 

Even when advanced research is re- 
quired you can call on your J&L distribu- 
tor in confidence. He will be happy to 
discuss your problem because he knows 
he is backed by one of the world’s most 
respected teams of metallurgists—J&L’s 
own staff in laboratories at Detroit and 
the famous Graham Research Labora- 
tories at Pittsburgh. 

Your J&L distributor is as near as your 
telephone. Call Western Union Operator 
25 for the name of your J&L distributor 
of Consistent Quality stainless steel. 


J&lL—a leading producer of stain/ess steel 
and precision cold rolled strip steels 


STAINLESS 


SHEET+>STRIP+BAR + WIRE 
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man’s best four-wheeled friend 


(thrifty, loyal, handsome, sturdy, roomy, and very, very quiet) 


Nobody makes wagons—or any other models, for that matter—more to your liking than Chevrolet. 
And one reason is that nobody else likes you quite the way Chevrolet does. No other car, for instance, 


can satisfy an itchy driving foot as quickly as Chevy—with a choice of 24 engine-transmission teams 


to choose from. None of the other leading low-priced cars—and only some of the smoothest riding 


higher priced ones—take the pains to give you Full Coil riding comfort at all four wheels. Or crank- 
operated ventipanes, Safety Plate Glass all around and dozens of other conveniences. Whatever your 


driving likes, nobody’s quite so likely to please you (and your budget) as your Chevrolet dealer, 

















there’s nothing like a new car—and no new Car like a 60 Chevrolet. This is the Nomad Station Wagon. 





Roomier Body by Fisher (Chevy gives 
you wider seating and more head room 
than any other low-priced sedan—and 
the transmission tunnel ts 25% smaller 
this year for more foot room). 


Pride-pleasing style (you'll like the 
way it combines good looks with good 
sense—lake a look at that convenient 
roll-down rear window, for instance). 


Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the 
extra cushioning of new rubber body 
mounts, here’s a ride that almost lets 








you forget there’s a road under you). 


Widest choice of engines and trans- 
missions (24 combinations in all— 
with output all the way to 335 h.p. to 
satisfy the most finicky driver). 


Hi-Thrift 6 (savin’est six in any full- 
size car—built with Chevy’s ever-faith- 


ful dependability). 


New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (you’ll 
warm up to this one fast—it gets 
up to 10% more miles on a gallon of 


regular, yet gives you the ‘‘git’? Chevy's 
famous for). 


Quicker stopping Safety-Master 
brakes (you get long-lived, bonded- 
lining brakes that stop quicker with less 
pedal pressure—another important way 
this new Chevrolet has of looking after 
your welfare). 


Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


CHEVROLET 


See The Dinah Shore Chevy Show in color Sundays, NBC-TV—The Pat Boone Chevy Showroom weekly, ABC-TV 








Day Evia 


construction on schedule, ‘‘weather’’ or nof... 


a Ba Sins’ 
‘a. 


5209 designs, engineers and constructs 
m Your new process industry plant 


@ Six Lummus organizations circle the globe 


@ Over 50 years of world-wide experience on over 850 installations for the process industries 


%K 17,N. ¥.e NEWARK, N. J. * WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
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sharp enough without the stimulus of 
domestic cuts. 

For three months, prices on imports 

have been sliding. Now they’ve stabil- 
ized, but at levels 6% to 22% lower 
than at the start of the vear. 
« National Pride—Instead of slicing 
prices, domestic pipemakers are trying 
to build up favor for their own product. 
National ‘lube Div. of U.S. Steel Corp. 
last vear kicked off a labeling campaign 
that’s just taking hold. Virtually all 
domestic producers of standard pipe are 
now marking their pipe, by one device 
or another, “Made in U.S.A.” 

It wasn’t easy to find an effective and 
economical way to label pipe perma- 
nently. For some products, it has 
proved impossible. And some makers 
aren't sanguine about how much good 
it will do, anyway. 

“There just isn’t that much quality 
difference,” savs one maker. “‘You can 
break a bundle of foreign pipe and one 
of domestic, scramble them, and find it 
impossible to pick out your own pipe. 
Under those circumstances, I’m not sure 
I can see why I should expect my cus- 
tomers to give me a 20% premium just 
because mine is made in this country. 
| doubt we can put a big dollar price 
tag on patriotism. But it’s a step in 
the right direction, so we've got to try 
it 
¢ Soft Market—The confidence of pipe- 
makers that they won’t have to shave 
their prices hardly jibes with the soft- 
ness of the market in general. Only a 
few weeks ago, steel conduit prices 
were cut (BW —Mar.19°60,p38), and 
steel conduit is fabricated from raw 
pipe. 

Then, too, all grades of pipe have 
been hit hard by steel buvers’ decision 
to let the mills carry the inventory. 
Oil country goods have been selling 
for some time on virtually a well-by- 
well basis. 

Pipemakers came out of the strike 
on the dead run to rebuild their own 
inventories and those of their distribu- 
tors and customers. Production went 
so fast and orders slowed down so 
sharply that pipe of almost all kinds 
was one of the earliest steel products to 
come into easy supply. 

On top of that, the unusually severe 
weather in late winter and the pre- 
dicted housing slowdown both weak- 
ened the standard pipe market. A very 
low drilling rate hit oil country pipe. 
However, both the trend in housing 
and the turn in the weather now favor 
standard pipe, and there has been a 
marked improvement in line pipe. 

Pipemakers still aren’t sending up 
any rockets, though. “It'll be 60 to 100 
days before we'll get much action at 
the mills,” one executive said a few 
days ago. And a still more pessimistic 
competitor, hearing the comment, said 
dourly: “I *hope he’s right.” eND 
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Wire can take many shapes, too! 


It’s amazing what manufacturers with 
imagination are doing with wire— 
Keystone “XL” Wire. This is the dis- 
tinctive wire, capable of flowing into 
dies to form complicated shapes. For 
example, Revere Screw & Wire Corp. 
of Chicago manufactures 250 million 
parts and fasteners each year by 
the cold heading process. 





“Tricky” shapes, such as this gen- 
erator shoulder bolt shown here, 
have been assigned to Keystone 
“XL” Wire. 





The three steps in forming are 
illustrated: the first blow roughs out 
the shape—the second forms the 
shoulder and head to true dimensions 
—the next operation is threading. 
The entire job from wire to finished 
concentric shoulder generator bolt is 
performed in a split second! 


From extended experience, Revere 
knows Keystone “XL” Wire per- 
forms consistently—boosts produc- 
tion speeds. Cost per unit drops 
sharply for there is no waste and 
dies live longer. 


Money-saving applications for 
Keystone “XL” Wire often lie in 
unsuspected areas. Test your imagi- 
nation! Or, let Keystone experts 
help you visualize new ways to a 
more competitive product. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria 7, Illinois 


KEYS TON E 


Cold heading and forming wire for industrial uses. 
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stip 


TOP MAN at Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
is James L. Allen, who reorganized con- 
sulting firm on lines of big business. 


104 Management 


MANAGEMENT 


Management Experts 
Thrive on Own Advice 


The receptionist is pretty. Soft music 
drifts down from the ceiling. But no- 
body sits long enough in the waiting 
room’s comfortable green leather chairs 
to take much note of either. “What 
would our clients think, if we let them 
wait?” a partner of Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton explains. 

A few business magazines are on the 
table. They hardly show signs of wear. 
The ashtray never looks used. Nothing 
in sight suggests poverty, but the small 
lounge doesn’t picture booming pros- 
perity either, nor the busy-ness which 
normally makes for profit. 

The only hint that something excit- 
ing may be going on here appears 
through a small doorway just opposite 
the receptionist. There two telephone 
operators, their hands flying, can hardly 





keep up with what must be one of the 
busiest switchboards in Chicago. When 
management consulting becomes big 
business, it doesn’t take very much for 
headquarters to tie up all 18 of its 
trunklines. 

If the visitor misses this, nothing else 
on the 17th floor of the Field Building 
is likely to destroy that first impression 
of ordered calm and quiet. Nothing in- 
trudes. Decorous English prints line the 
corridors; the wallpaper is equally con- 
servative; three large oil paintings of the 
founding partners are hung discreetly 
out of sight of the casual guest. 

But the visitor—a potential client or 
a consultant in from the field—will be 
impressed, for off these quiet corridors, 
in scores of perfectly ordinary business 
offices and work areas, he will observe 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, made up of seven of 44 partners, sets policies for firm. At this meeting, two aides also are present. 
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NEW PARTNERS in the consulting firm are (left to 
right) D. T. Carroll, C. R. Martin, and W. H. Monroe. 
All three are under 40 and are specialists rather than 


general management consultants. 


ORDERLY OFFICE is characteristic of Booz, Allen’s 
operation. It feels its procedures should serve as a 


model of efficiency for its business clients. 
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Why spend a million for a corporate plane? 


Follow the economic wisdom of over 75 of the nation’s leading corpora- 
tions. Choose the Convair. Fully pressurized, modern, versatile and 
roomier, the Ayer Executive Convair sells for one-third of the cost of 
comparable new planes. For further proof why more corporations use 
Convairs than any other pressurized 
plane, you are invited to make your next 
business trip aboard our demonstrator. 
For added information or brochure write 


Frederick B. Ayer & Associates, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MU 7-1800. WORLD-WIDE AIRCRAFT CENTER 








(Advertisement) 


This man is “Ready-to-Buy” 


ie oie a 








: hed ax 


Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 
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men at their desks and girls at their 
typewriters who look anything but ay. 
erage. And longer acquaintance will con. 
vince him that they neither think nor 
act like the normal run of business 
folk. For this, by definition and design, 
is an extraordinary operation. 

¢ Decorum and Dependability—First 
impressions are sometimes telling ones, 
The men wear uniformly dark suits, 
white shirts, and sober ties. Senior part- 
ner James L. Allen felt a bit self-con- 
scious sporting a “light” suit one day 
last month (cover). They don’t slouch 
at their desks and they keep their feet 
on the floor. Their faces show a certain 
strength and determination; if there's 
inward tension, it’s under control. The 
situation is well in hand, every challenge 
faced with complete confidence. 

Competence and serious application 
to business are as evident in the uni- 
versal posture as though each wanted to 
proclaim his conviction that frivolity, 
inefficiency, stupidity, incivility, con- 
fusion, laziness, and personal untidiness 
are cardinal sins. 

If they are, then Booz, Allen is also 
blessed by the presence of some te- 
markably virtuous secretarial assistance. 
There’s no girlish giggling at the water 
fountain, no socializing in the corridors, 
no reading of the tabloids during work. 
ing hours. 

Wet umbrellas and crossword puz- 

zles are kept out of sight, and cof. 
fee is consumed where the cups won't 
leave rings on the desk. Decorum, dig- 
nity, and dependability make levity un 
seemly, at least during working hours. 
e Model Office—T'o Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton, the business of advising man- 
agement is serious business indeed. 
There’s little room for eccentricity, 
much less for irresponsibility. For, as a 
Booz, Allen secretary once put it in ad- 
dressing new office recruits: “We are 
often in the position of telling others 
how to run their businesses. If Mr 
Big, from a client organization, phones 
or calls at our office and gets a poor im- 
pression of our way of conducting our 
own business, he’s pretty quick to point 
out that he’s not the only one who 
needs improvement.” 


1. Old Pro 


If, this is a pose, all the evidence 
argues that it is a sincere one—an attr 
tude that has helped take Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton to the top of the highly com- 
petitive consulting world. Its more than 
2,000 clients during the past 46 years in- 
clude three-fourths of the country’s 
larger businesses (one-third of the 500 
largest), and two-thirds of the depatt- 
ments of the federal government, plus 
nonprofit institutions of all types. For 
some years it has handled over 1,000 
assignments for more than 500 clients 
annually, and they loyally come back to 
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FEEL FREE 70 MAKE MISTEAKES 


When You Have EBERHARD FABER "PAPER-MATED" ERASERS! 
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) Try EBERHARD FABER'S famous 
typewriter erasers. They erase clean and quick! 


i: pice cs <B> PRWEB... SATB usd sERASER. No Cansons %ASQ2 oo 











All in all, 


Je 


EBERHARD FABER makes America’s largest, most complete line of erasers. 





over 75 ways to do a 


rubout’” right on any kind of paper! 





See your nearest stationer for “paper-mated” 
erasers by EBERHARD FABER-your one source 
of supply for all writing needs. 


SINCE 1849 


EBERHARD FABER 
Pitt 4 Clan An» wag 


Tm. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Other Countries Wlikes-Barre, Pennsylvania-New York-Toronto, Canada 








Interim Progress Report on... 


CF.1i-Wickwire’s new 
er-lasting wire rop 
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Falcon Seaboard Drilling Company 
field tests a prototype of 


Double Gray-X — now orders carload 


The first company to use a prototype of Double 
Gray-X was the Falcon Seaboard Drilling Company 
of Tulsa. Aware that modern drilling practices de- 
mand the best possible equipment, Falcon Seaboard 
tested Double Gray-X on some of their rotary drill- 
ing rigs, an Operation that subjects ropes to extreme 
abuse. Mr. Jack Starr, Vice President in Charge of 
Drilling, commented, “The results obtained from 
original tests with Double Gray-X prototype led to 
our decision to order a carload of this improved 
product. Falcon Seaboard insists on the best prod- 
ucts, in order to serve the oil industry in accordance 
with today’s modern standards.” 


The Secret of Longer Rope Life 


CF«l-Wickwire engineers, after intensive research, 
discovered that by using an entirely new wire draw- 
ing technique—including the use of Molysulfide* in 
the lubricant—the characteristics of the wire rope 
were greatly improved. This method creates a per- 
manent molecular jacket around the individual wires 
that provides these benefits: 


e reduced friction between the individual wires 
in each strand of Double Gray-X during 
service 





® minimized surface imperfections in the wires 
of Double Gray-X 


@ wires have greater resistance to abrasion, 
crushing and bending 


If you are a user of wire rope, you can increase the 
safety of your operation and reduce equipment 
downtime with Double Gray-X. Made in a wide 
variety of sizes and constructions, Double Gray-X 
is recommended for all types of equipment. For 
complete details on this new wire rope, call the near- 
est CFal sales office or see your local distributor. 


Greater Strength 


The molecular shield around this new premium 
wire rope gives Double Gray-X longer life. In addi- 
tion, you get the extra strength for which Double 
Gray has always been famous. Made of extra im- 
proved plow steel with an Independent Wire Rope 
Core of the same material, this rope gives 15% 
higher breaking strength than the catalog breaking 
strength of an improved plow steel rope with IWRC. 


*Registered Trademark of Climax Molybdenum Co. 


WICKWIRE ROPE 


iSTEEL THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


In the West: THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


Albuquerque * Amarillo ¢ Billings * Boise * Butte * Denver 


El Paso * Farmington (N.M.) © Ft. Worth * Houston * Kansas City * Lincoln * Los Angeles * Oakland * Odessa (Tex.) 

Oklahoma City * Phoenix * Portland * Pueblo * Salt Lake City * San Francisco * San Leandro « Seattle * Spokane * Tulsa * Wichita 

In the East: WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION — Boston ¢ Buffalo * Chattanooga * Chicago * Detroit * Emlenton (Pa.) 
New Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia 











how often does your 
advertising agency 
talk with 

security analysts? 





Most modern corporations recognize the importance of being under- 
stood favorably by the financial community, including security ana- 
lysts. But the ability of an advertising agency to help you in this 
communications job depends on how well it understands what ana- 
lysts need to know. 
Marsteller-Rickard is an agency which treats the money market like 
any other of our clients’ specialized markets... namely, by talking 
and listening to the people who are the market.* This is part of the 
job for each of our men who handles corporate and/or financial pro- 
grams for our clients. If your company has a need to talk to security 
analysts (and bankers and brokers), you’ll find that Marsteller- 
Rickard speaks your language... and theirs. 

*We make this extra expenditure of time and effort because ow) 

objective, in serving clients, is to be sound businessmen as well 

as highly creative advertising men. 


Marsteller. 
Rickard. 
Gebhardt and 
Reed. Inc. 


ADVERTISING * PUBLIC RELATIONS «¢ MARKETING RESEARCH 
NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH +¢ CHICAGO + HOUSTON 
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provide 75% of each year’s business, 
During the last 12 months, billings to- 
taled $12-million. 

e Far Flung Staff—The firm’s partners 
oversee the work of a staff of some 300 
professionals who operate throughout 
the country and abroad. Branch offices 
are located in New York, Washington, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Scattle. 
Detroit, and Cleveland. ‘Two associated 
corporations bring the total number of 
emplovees to well over 500. 

In comparison with U.S. consulting 
organizations in general, the size and 
age of Booz, Allen alone would be note. 
worthy. According to the American 
Management Assn.’s just-issued 1960 
Directory of Consultant Members, half 
of the 705 listed did not open their 
doors until 1950 or later—at least 36 
vears after the founding of Booz, Allen. 
And only a fourth of the total even now 
have professional staffs of as many as 16 
members. 

In personnel, billings, and number of 
services offered, the firm claims to be 
the biggest member of the profession's 
Assn. of Consulting Management Engi- 
neers. Indeed, more than one of 
ACME’s present members are off- 
spring of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, hav- 
ing been established by ex-partners of 
the older organization. 

Booz, Allen now recognizes a sur 

prisingly large body of “alumni’—ex- 
members of the staff who cach vear 
receive annual reports of “the old firm’s” 
progress—unless they meanwhile have 
become competitors. For, in addition 
to the 33 who founded rival consulting 
organizations, more than 400 ex-B-A & 
H-staffers have become executives in 
private industry. 
e Pioneer—It was not alwavs this wav. 
From 1914 into the 40s, the firm was 
largely Edwin G. Booz, a consultant 
who pioncered in trving to focus atten- 
tion upon the human element in busi- 
ness when his competitors were pre- 
dominantly concerned with “efficiency 
engineering.” With the addition of a 
few carefully selected associates, he grad- 
ually broadened the firm’s business to 
become one of the first to define and 
defend the concept of general manage- 
ment consulting against the competition 
of others of more limited or specialized 
experience. 

Bv ‘the end of 1936, Booz had three 
partners and a full-time staff of seven 
men, not much of an organization for 
him or anyone else to manage. Even 
as late as 1945, fewer than 400 new 
clients had been added to the 100 Booz 
served in the first 15 vears of the firm’s 
existence. But at this time, as Booz 
relinquished his personal leadership, 
management of the organization ver 
suddenly became a new and different 
thing. James L. Allen had been with 
the firm since 1929, but the enterprise 
he took over in 1946 was changing in 
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A Group Paid-Up plan is the ideal way to provide life etna Life's Paid-Up Plan works 

a insurance for pensioners at a realistic cost. During em- Sey Gematewer an eutieenes 

a ae ployees’ most productive years, they share in the ex- ploy ploy 

anage- pense of the plan. After they retire, the employer's cost 

ctition is eliminated. 

ialized With Paid-Up, the average employee will not have 

7 to worry about the high cost of converting his life in- 

| = surance upon retirement. Or, a cash value is available 

as to him always equal to at least the contributions which 
Fven he has made. 


Provides security 
Attracts desirable employees 
Grows in cash value 


Assures final ownership 


Rewards faithful employees 


0 new The guarantee of complete, permanent ownership is GROUP DIVISION 

) Booz important to an employee’s sense of security and morale 

ee — definite business assets. ALTNA LI HR |=) 
ership, Group Paid-Up insurance was originated by A®tna INSURANCE COMPANY 

n verv Life, and the office nearest you is well qualifie dd to Hartford 15, Connecticut 


ifferent serve you. Why not call for full details? Affiliates: Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
n with Standard Fire Insurance Company 

rerprise 
sing in | MORE BUSINESSES ARE GROUP INSURED WITH THE ETNA LIFE THAN WITH ANY OTHER COMPANY 
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When the grand gesture is expected... 
serve the scotch with the background 


Martin’s 12 Year Old Scotch 


ALSO MARTIN'S FINE AND RARE (20 YEARS OLD). BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, 4/5 QUARTS. 86.8 PROOF. 
IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. ©McK & R., 1960 














more companies choose 
Hamilton Award Watches 
than all others combined 


The Hamilton name on an Award Watch means more 
because it’s the recognized standard of excellence and 
dependability. For employee Service, Safety and 

Sales Incentive Awards—choose your Hamilton Award 
Watches from a full selection of Electric, 

self-winding and conventional styles. 


Watch illustrated: EVEREST Electric, $100. Other 
Electric*t Watch models, $89.50 to $300. 





Free Booklet! 
“‘Guide to 
Employee 

Award Planning” 


Write to Department B-44, 
Presentation Sales, Hamilton 








Watch Company, Lancaster, Penna. 





*Patented 


FIA N71 LT O/N 


+e creator of the world’s first electric watch 
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size and nature. Moreover, Allen was 
not Booz, and he faced problems that 
Booz had not been forced to solve. 


ll. Growth Problems 


Two of the biggest problems Allen 
had to tackle were personnel and ad- 
ministration. 

Consulting takes place in the field, 
It has always required men who will 
spend weeks or months within a Pos- 
sibly distant plant, then move on to 
another. ‘The experts must start out by 
being good—men of considerable educa- 
tion and experience, but particularly, 
men of high intelligence and imagina- 
tion, with the initiative and independ. 
ence to solve new problems and present 
carefully considered recommendations 
to top management. Such men are not 
the easiest to supervise nor to retain as 
members of an _ organization. And 
they're hard to find. 

One of the special advantages of an 
organization of consultants over the 
lone wolf adviser should be the accumu- 
lation and mutual sharing of knowledge. 
The solution reached by one man in 
Dallas may be of help to his colleague 
in Dayton next week or next vear. In 
any case, a firm of consultants should 
be able to assign the right man to the 
problem he is best prepared to handle, 
and if several types of specialized skills 
are required, the larger the staff the 
better the opportunity is to form ever- 
changing teams of experts, each custom- 
tailored to the particular assignment. 
¢ Room at Top—Just adding staff con- 
sultants is not enough, however, if 
client contacts are to remain in the 
hands of responsible members of the 
firm’s management. So new partners 
must be added who will function out in 
the field, almost as though thev headed 
their own consulting businesses, devel- 
oping new business, supervising several 
teams of consultants, and reporting re- 
sults to their client companies. 

Finally, once such operations have 
expanded to cover the nation and per 
haps 16 foreign countries besides, there 
must certainly be developed a manage- 
rial superstructure, broken down into 
regional or functional divisions, just to 
administer the actual consulting work. 
And this, as in any other business grown 
to such size and complexity, will dic 
tate staff and service departments to 
assist line management in the areas of 
personnel, marketing, research, finance, 
and so on. 

In the vears that followed Allen’s 
assumption of control in 1946, an 
ever-expanding organization simply de 
manded that he give it the same med 
cine that Booz, Allen prescribes for its 
clients. And even if good management 
had not been required for this reason, 
it only made good sense for Booz, Allen 
to practice what it preached. It’s never 
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= ment Company, El Paso, Texas: ‘Our new Call 
ade Director communications system has been in oper- 
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there future growth. We depend heavily on the telephone 
anage- to service our dealers and customers. The Call 
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“,..our fence definitely 
discourages pilferage.. .” 


SAYS EAST COAST BOTTLING COMPANY 


**When this new soft drink plant went 
up in the fall of 1959, 700 feet of Anchor 
Fence were installed at the same time. 
The architect specified chain link for its 
durability and maximum protection 
features. The contractor selected Anchor 
Fence after competitive pricing. Our 
Anchor Fence prevents trespassers from 
short-cutting through the property and 
definitely discourages pilferage from 
trucks left = the yard overnight. The 
sliding gate roved very valuable in 
helping us aeeid teale tie-ups.’’” 


Vour worl fs 


HAMILTON 
BOND... 
a COWuMEe) 










HAMILTON 





Hamilton Paper Company, Miquon, Pa. 
Mills at Miquon, Pa., and Plainwell, Mich. 
Offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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Call your local Anchor office today for 
a talk with one of Anchor’s trained sales 
engineers. Write for free catalogue to: 
ANCHOR FENCE, 6523 Eastern Avenue, 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


ANCHOR FENCE 





Division of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC.® 





Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittier, 
Cal. Sold direct from factory branchef in. principal cities. 














been good publicity for the shoemaker’s 
childen to run around barefoot. The 
job was accomplished to textbook per- 
fection; nothing like a barefoot consult- 
ant could now get his foot within the 
door, and Booz, Allen consultants are 
very well shod indeed. 

¢ Select Group—T'oday, the firm's con- 
sultants are a rigorously selected, highly 
educated, and experienced lot. A s: imple 
of 172 of the professionals currently on 
the staff shows 64% in the 29 to 39 
age bracket, and 80% with four to 14 
vears of industrial experience. ‘They 
carry degrees—including 99 advanced 
ones—from more than a hundred differ- 
ent universities. 

In recruiting such men from through- 
out the country, Booz, Allen continues 
to pay heed to Booz’ urging that the 
firm “start with character, intelligence, 
and industry.” But his early stress on 
the human element seems to have faded 
somewhat with the firm’s present inter- 
est in other fields of specialization. 
Marketing and finance, and manufac. 
turing and engineering are the func. 
tions on which 139 of these consultants 
specialize; only four of them are listed 
as personnel experts. Indeed, the only 
areas in which Booz, Allen does not try 
to prove its special competence are in- 
dustrial and labor relations, psychology, 
public relations, and consumer research. 

If this is a “blind spot,” it has not 
given Booz, Allen pause in organizing 
its own people in a tight svstem of con- 
trol. The overwhelming drive for com- 
plete integration of its personnel and 
for uniform perfection in their perform. 
ance brings, however, verv little talk 
about the possibilitv of the firm being 
over-managed. 


Structural Change 


The organization that contains and 
controls the Booz, Allen enterprise be- 
gan to take its present form in 1946 
when, Allen recalls, ““We decided that 
the partners—all of them—couldn’t run 
the business.”” So an executive commit- 
tee of three was created with Allen as 
chairman. The eight partners who then 
shared ownership of the firm have now 
increased to 44, but top management 1s 
still exercised bv Allen’s committee— 
now enlarged to seven. 
¢ Central Control—The committee ex- 
crcises great power. It establishes the 
firm’s policies, determines who will 
become a partner and what investment 
will be asked of him, decides how 
profits will be distributed, and controls 
replacements and additions to its own 
number. Allen himself, as chief co- 
ordinating or managing partner, reports 
to it. 

Taking it the other way 
Allen’s executive committee members 
also report to him as individual heads 
of the six divisions into which the firm’s 


around, 
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Another SPEED NUT brand fastener. 


Just a thumb-push...and steel teeth 
fasten steel with Tinnerman “U” CLIPS 


Twin-action gives this Tinnerman “U” SPEED 
Ciip® extra holding power in fastening together 
two sheets of metal, plastic or wood without 
screws... the heat-treated spring steel tension 
in the “U” exerts a clamping action . . . the tiny 
upset barbs bite in and hold on for keeps. 


Cost of assembly is substantially reduced 
when you use Tinnerman “U” Clips for fasten- 
ing ... extra assembly steps are eliminated... 
no special tools or skills are required... and 
Tinnerman “U” Clips hold for good! 


SpeeD Nut Brand “U” Clips are easy to apply 
...merely thumb-push them over the edges of 
the panels. A variety of Tinnerman fastener 
features can also be incorporated with the “U” 
Clip principle...cable clips, protruding legs to 
hold glass panels in lighting fixtures, and others. 


Call your Tinnerman SPEED Nut representa- 
tive today . . . if he’s not listed in your “Yellow 
Pages” Directory under“‘Fasteners”, write direct. 


TINN ERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept.12 « P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 


TINNERMAN 


CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds $ A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy GmbH, Heidelberg. 
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years of 
industry proof! 


Rust-Oleum has specialized 
in stopping rust throughout 
industry for over 35 years. 
This experience is yours in a 
complete series of systems de- 
signed for long wear—spear- 
headed by the Rust-Oleum 
New Color Horizons System 
that stops rust and achieves 
lasting beauty in the colors 
of your choice. Heart of 
this system is the exclusive 
Rust-Oleum 769 Red Primer 
that may be applied directly 
over sound rusted surfaces. 
Its specially-processed fish oil 
vehicle penetrates* rust to 
bare metal. 

Write for free copy of “New 
Color Horizons.” Your nearby 
Rust-Oleum Industrial Dis- 
tributor maintains complete 
stocks of Rust-Oleum. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2411 Oakton Street 
Evanston, Illinois 


*Proved in radioactive 
tracing studies. 


Distinctive 
as your own 
fingerprint. 


RUST-OLEUM 
RUST! 
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consulting work is broken down. This 
group therefore functions much as an 
“inside” corporate board of directors 
and is on top of everything. Four of 
the operating divisions cover geographi- 
cal regions of the country, one of these 
having its own headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Its coordinating partner, plus 
Allen and a partner heading one of the 
two functional divisions centralized 
there, put three of the committee's 
seven members together there. ‘The 
other functional division, handling ex- 
ecutive personnel recruiting, is centered 
in the big New York City branch. 

¢ Team Managers—What these _part- 
ners coordinate is the work of those 
other partners who handle consulting 
assignments. “Handling” partners in 
turn multiply their effectiveness bv act- 
ing as managers of teams of consultants 
who perform inside the client's plant 
or ofce the study for which he has 
employed Booz, Allen & Hamilton. 
The work of these partners makes them 
feel so much like independent business- 
men that one of them argues B-A&H 
is the most decentralized business in the 
country, despite appearances. 

They not only supervise their teams 
on assignment but handle the entire 
job, negotiating with the client at the 
start, agreeing on the nature and cost 
of the job, and presenting the results 
to him at its completion. But Booz, 
Allen also assigns at least one other 
partner to each assignment with co- 
responsibility for review of the work. 

As Allen describes it, “We make the 
partners into businessmen running their 
own consulting business out in the 
field. Of course, their work is double- 
checked; after all, two heads are better 
than one.” And, he adds rather omi- 
nously, “We have never hesitated ‘to 
weed out partners.” 
¢ Headquarters Staff—It is not simply 
the tight organization of line manage- 
ment that Allen refers to, however, 
when he states, “I think we were pio- 
neers in making a business out of this 
business.” Early in the game he 
observed that, as with doctors and 
lawvers, “the only coordination was 
taking place at night, weekends, and 
other odd moments. After five vears of 
this, I decided that we weren't going 
any place unless we had someone work- 
ing on the problems of the business. 
Otherwise we'd be just a loose amalga- 
mation.” So one of the partners (John 
Burns, now president of RCA) was 
asked to give some of his time to the 
administrative problems of the whole 
firm. 

The function now requires a_five- 
cepartment staff reporting through a 
coordinating partner for administration 
directly to Allen. Entirely concerned 
with personnel administration, with pro- 
moting and marketing the firm’s serv- 
ices, with research, finance, control, and 








COAL, OIL, NATURAL GAS, ROCK 

SALT, BRINES, LOTS OF WATER 

ALLIN ONE STATE... WHERE? 
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WEST VIRGINIA’ 


OF COURSE! 
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West Virginia has variety . . 


. great variety, the right 
combination for successful industrial operation, plus an 
able, versatile working force, incomparable location in 


relation to the great markets of America. West Virginia 
is a pleasant place to live, unsurpassed state parks, two 
national forests . . . cooperative people. Go to West 
Virginia to grow. 


For information write: Don Crislip, Executive Director, West 
Virginia Industrial and Publicity Commission, State Capitol Bidg., 
Room 83, Charleston 5, West Virginia. 
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Free literature, clip and mail 


HOPKINS EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. K 
Hatfield, Penna. 
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This Bendix Mobile Laboratory —the 
only one of its kind—travels 100,000 
miles a year. It tests advanced- 
design brakes and power brakes on 
all kinds of roads and under all types 
of driving and weather conditions. 

Your safety depends on reliable 
brakes. Research shows that the aver- 
age motorist brakes his car every 
thirty seconds under normal driving 
conditions. Multiply this figure over 
the life of your ear, and it points up 
the importance of good brakes. 
_ As a leading brake manufacturer, 
it is our responsibility to keep in 
the forefront in brake design and 
manufacturing—consequently, we 
use the most modern testing equip- 
ment available. 

Bendix has made many important 
contributions to automotive progress. 

or example, Bendix introduced 
DUO-SERVO* four-wheel brakes in 
this country. So successful were they 
that, over the years, most makes of 





cars have used Bendix-type brakes. 
Bendix also pioneered the ‘‘muscle 
twins’’—power braking and steering 
—to add to driving safety and con- 
venience and to reduce driving fatigue 
and tension. Why not try them? 

Back in 1914, Bendix introduced 
its now-famous starter drive. By 
helping to eliminate dangerous hand 
cranking, the automobile changed 
from a luxury for men only, and new 
markets were opened for 20,000,000 
women drivers. 

In many other ways, Bendix de- 
velopments have made driving more 
pleasant, more economical, and safer. 
Hundreds of thousands of Bendix car 
radios entertain the nation’s motor- 
ists. Efficient Stromberg* Carbure- 
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Bendix Mobile Laboratory contains hydraulic, pneu- 
matic, electric and electronic instruments that test 
and make permanent records of temperatures, pres- 
sures, decelerations, etc., on each test run. 


tors help get better performance and 
more gasoline mileage out of pas- 
senger cars. Famous Zenith* Carbu- 
retors do the same for trucks, buses, 
marine and off-the-road vehicles. 
Electric fuel pumps, filters, and uni- 
versal joints are among other Bendix 
products that add to your satisfaction 


and driving comfort. 
*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 








similar responsibilities for the entire or- 
ganization, the Booz, Allen headquarters 
staff now compares with that of any 
other large business. 

Thus the consultant partners in the 
field are freed to devote more of their 
energies to their clients. The headquar- 
ters staff supplies consultant talent, the 
particular specialists required, legal ad- 
vice, information regarding new man- 
agement techniques, promotional assist- 
ance, billing and collection services, and 
the like. 

But there is nothing static in the 
staffing of the partners’ line or staff jobs. 
Men in the field are routinely brought 
into Chicago to take over the work of 
men who have been in administration 
for a time. They in turn find themselves 
more directly doing consulting work. 
Even so, the division of responsibility is 
not so precise as it appears, for almost 
all of the partners, whether at head- 
guarters like Allen or in the field, have 
opportunities to spend some time with 
clients and some on inside work to the 
firm’s account. 


IV. Careful Coordination 


With its members working on vari- 
ous assignments for the partnership and 
for its clients in all parts of the country, 
there had to develop ways of keeping 
track of who does what and for whom. 
Here again, Booz, Allen has tried to 
make good management begin at home, 
installing procedures that will report 
and record the needed information. 
Everyone, for example, must detail how 
he has spent every hour of his time 
on forms due the first of each month 
in Chicago. Whether he is a coordi- 
nating partner or a novice consultant, 
he is equally charged to record hour by 
hour the time he devotes to client 
assignments, to the firm’s own projects, 
to talks with potential clients, to 
speechmaking, to travel, to training, to 
vacation, sickness, or just “unassigned.” 
Apparently, filling out the time report 
is the only expenditure of time that 
escapes notice. 

Management is equally concerned to 
have the record on everything else. 
Boiled down, all the rules and regula- 
tions governing the firm’s work form 
a looseleaf manual 3 in. thick, the 
Operating Manual. Another, only 
slightly thinner, titled Operating Data, 
holds the rest of the picture. With 
these in either hand, management 
could walk out the door and set up 
headquarters anywhere; clients and 
consultants would hardly know the 
difference. 
¢ Volumes of Experience—Carrying 
awav the actual record of Booz, Allen’s 
thousands of assignments would be 
somewhat more difficult, however. Re- 
ports to clients bulk large in the con- 
sulting business (cover) even though 
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some assignments do not demand a 
10-lb. treatise for the presentation of 
results and recommendations. Just to 
locate those that may help a con- 
sultant bring together information that 
has bearing upon a new problem re- 
quires three large volumes to sum- 
marize in code the nature of all the 
cases on which the firm has worked. 
Similar planning and control goes 
into concern for the presentation of the 
results of Booz, Allen’s extensive re- 
search in management, to the publica- 
tion of scholarly articles, to addresses 
of the partners before AMA conferences 
and similar groups of executives, or 
to the distribution of the firm’s litera- 
ture to carefully screened and_segre- 
gated lists of the partners’ friends and 
acquaintances. If Booz, Allen & Ham- 
ilton has a “corporate image,” it is in 
part the result of careful administration 
of such carefully considered, completely 
coordinated activity. 
¢ Personal Counseling—Even the per- 
sonal development of individual con- 


sultants and partners has become 
subject to management's attention. 


Periodic counseling with staff members 
results in personal lives planned and in- 
tegrated to a surprising degree. If these 
are not organization men in the fre- 
quently abused sense, they are individ- 
uals whose club memberships, civic 
contributions, and personal activities 
have become purposeful and productive 
factors in their own growth and in the 
growth of Booz, Allen & Hamilton. As 
Allen savs, “This is a business vou 
live. The real professional can never 
get away from it.” 

Consultants who succeed with Booz, 
Allen find their jobs intellectually ex- 
citing. Allen thinks that “when we 
lose people it has often been because 
of their greater interest in running 
something rather than in problem solv- 
ing.” But for those who stay the pres- 
sure of management toward excellence 
continues. The partners themselves are 
appraised each year, and it’s perform- 
ance that counts. ““No nepotism, no 
seniority,” claims Allen. On this basis 
their joint share in the partnership, 
their investment in the firm, and there- 
fore their share in the profits can 
change. Presumably the adjustments 
are upward from the $30,000, which 
Allen thinks at minimum any partner 
should be worth. 
¢ The Rewards—Similarly for consult- 
ants, a profit-sharing arrangement pro- 
vides constant motivation for extra- 
ordinary performance. Under the plan, 
every non-partner gets a fixed percent- 
age of his salary as a bonus. While the 
percentage remains the same, his .alary 
may and does change. In one case, 
the last five years have brought a con- 
sultant 10 raises—raises that resulted 
over-all in an increase in his salary 
and therefore in his share of profits of 


almost 300%. Perhaps the ability of 
the personnel department to attract 
“Jean and hungry men, men who will 
sit on the edge of their chairs and strain 
to raise the ceiling for themselves and 
for the firm” is not so surprising. 


V. New Developments 


But what of the future? Several 
trends appear to be in the making. The 
firm is getting deeper into the engineer- 
ing and mathematical aspects of man- 
agement. Computer application is at- 
tracting more and more top men to its 
staff. Educational management and in- 
stitutional services in general also rep- 
resent areas of increasing activity. In 
these and other fields the tendency at 
Booz, Allen is more than ever to em- 
ploy specialists—and to keep them in 
their specialty rather than develop their 
abilities over the entire range of man- 
agement consulting. Along with this 
there is a parallel development of cen- 
tralization within the organization. Rare 
specialists remain at headquarters, in 
functional organizations that — serve 
clients throughout the land, and the 
gencral staff itself makes large use of 
them. Already, according to one part- 
ner, the staff is 30% specialized. 

What’s more, specialization is being 
recognized by the advancement of voung 
experts into the partnership. Just this 
month three got the nod: C. R. Martin, 
34, executive recruiting — specialist; 
W. H. Monroe, 36, specialist in man- 
agement appraisal and development: 
D. 'T. Carroll, 34, director of personnel 
administration. Thev follow N. J. Dean, 
36, a specialist in electronic data proc- 
essing and head of management infor- 
mation svstems, who was admitted to 
partnership last October together with 
G. P. Smith, 43, a supervisor in insti 
tutional management 
¢ Possible Changes—The number of 
partners the firm can absorb limits the 
number of businesses that can be served, 
and this has put some check on the 
firm’s galloping growth. But with the 
continued consideration being given to 
the possibility of incorporating the 
business, perhaps a new structuring of 
management will overcome this ob- 
stacle. 

In any event, change is in the at, 
for Allen at 55 still has time to find 
himself promoted to a fancier exccutive 
title and train a successor. Selecting the 
next top manager of the firm poses a 
significant problem, however. Inevitabh 
the top man in a consulting firm deter- 
mines the face it shows the public. 
Allen, who started out as an account 
ant, admits that he is a rather reserved 
person. He believes that it would be 
“unfortunate” if management should 
become so coldly austere and deliberate 
ever to give his firm a “forbidding” a 
pect. END 
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...helps electrical contractors lighten the business of living 


A vital part of every modern home, school, office building and 
industrial plant is its electrical wiring system. 

This hidden network of copper wires and cables puts electric power 
to work for everyone, makes living and working brighter and 
easier. Electrical contractors and maintenance engineers everywhere 
know they can rely completely on the high quality and 


long, dependable service life of Phelps Dodge wires and cables. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


Corporation « GOO Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


FIRST FOR LASTING QUALITY FROM MINE TO MARKE 
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This week, as Washington was awaiting the arrival of Pres. de Gaulle 
(page 29), trouble for the U.S. flared up in two widely separated parts of the 
world—Korea and Venezuela. 


Each of these countries was hit by a dangerous political crisis. At stake 
in each are important U.S. interests—military and political in Korea, eco- 
nomic and political in Venezeula. 


In South Korea this week, smoldering discontent over mid-March 
election irregularities erupted into mass riots. Pres. Syngman Rhee 
responded by clamping martial law onto Seoul and four other cities. At 
midweek, after nearly 100 had been killed, the government appeared to 
have restored order. 


These were the first major anti-Rhee outbursts. They reflect deep- 
seated resentment of Rhee’s iron political rule and his reliance on police 
power. While Communist agitators are undoubtedly aggravating the situa- 
tion, non-Communist opponents of the Rhee regime instigated the outbreaks. 


The U.S. quickly termed Rhee’s actions “repressive measures unsuited 
to a free democracy.” Secy. of State Herter urged Korea to “take neces- 
sary and effective action aimed at protecting democratic rights.” The U.S. 
ambassador in Seoul passed Herter’s thoughts on to Rhee personally. 


At midweek U.S. officials in Washington and Seoul weren’t sure what 
would happen next. After the U.S. protest, it seemed unlikely Rhee would 
undertake more suppression. Nor did it seem likely that Rhee would be 
overthrown. For years, Rhee has kept the opposition disorganized and pre- 
vented potential leaders within his own party from getting enough power 
and prominence to succeed him. Under U.S. pressure, Rhee will probably 
moderate his rule. But that might merely increase the opposition’s appetite 
to dump Rhee. 


Washington at midweek was giving Pres. Betancourt a better than even 
chance of riding out the military revolt in Western Venezuela. But there 
was no certainty which way things would go. As U.S. officials saw the 
situation, everything depended on the top military leaders in Caracas. For 
some time, Betancourt has been balanced precariously between the army 
on one side and labor plus leftist popular forces on the other. 


Soon after the revolt started, Betancourt had the same broad civilian 
backing that helped him put down two attempted coups in 1958. To prove 
to the rebels that they could not control the country, the Venezuelan Con- 
federation of Labor called a general strike on Wednesday. And this move 
got immediate backing from the country’s main business organization. 


The biggest danger was that the general strike might backfire. It 
might convince the conservative army leaders that, if they put down the 
revolt, they would leave Betancourt even more under the influence of left- 
Wing pressure groups. 


The revolt clearly was a serious and carefully planned attempt to 
unseat the Betancourt government. Its leader, Castro Leon, represents the 
extreme right wing in Venezuela. For months, he has made no secret of 
his opposition to Betancourt’s policies, charging that the government is 
wrecking the economy and the army. There is evidence that the rebels have 
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received support from exiled Dictator Jimenez and from the Dominican 
Republic. 


Right-wing complainis about the Venezuelan economy are partly justi- 
fied. Betancourt can hardly be blamed for the inflation that results from 
swollen government expenditures. He inherited this situation from the 
Jimenez regime. But there’s no doubt that Betancourt’s handling of the oil 
industry has hurt the economy. By levying higher taxes on the foreign oil 
companies (which now give Venezuela a 65% share in revenue), Betancourt 
has discouraged both oil exports and investment in new facilities. 

A credit of $150-million from the International Monetary Fund, plus a 
pending $200-million loan from a group of U.S. banks, should help Betan- 
court stabilize the economy. That’s assuming he can get the political situa- 
tion under control. If not, all bets are off. 


in contrast, things in Panama are quiet for the moment. Pres. Eisen- 
hower this week laid out a nine-point program in an attempt to quell anti- 
U.S. feelings that have been whipped up over Panama’s rights in the Canal 
Zone. Eisenhower’s package, including pay increases, more job opportun- 
ities, better housing, and public works for Panamanians, will temporarily 
assuage “‘anti-Yanquism.” 


But the President’s plan doesn’t go to the heart of the issue. Panama 
wants to fly its flag beside the U.S. banner in the zone as evidence of “titular 
sovereignty.” The U.S. has not yet made up its mind on this. Meantime, 
Panama is in the midst of a presidential election campaign in which all 
candidates are demanding that the U.S. concede on the flag dispute. 


The U.S. balance of payments will improve considerably this year. 


That’s the way U.S. trade experts size up the payments outlook after exam- 
ining preliminary figures for the first quarter. 


First-quarter trade figures will look good. Exports probably came 
close to a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $18.5-billion. That compares 
with a 1959 export total of $16.2-billion. Imports ran at a rate of $15.5- 
billion in the first quarter, against last year’s total of $15.3-billion. 

The big jump in exports was due to abnormally large shipments of cot- 
ton and other farm products. Manufactured exports did not rise so much 
as had been hoped. Agricultural exports probably will fall off some during 
the rest of the year, while exports of manufactured goods should rise. 
Exports for the year should tota! around $18-billion. 


Imports may continue to rise but probably won't exceed $16-billion 
for the year. That would give the U.S. a 1960 trade ‘surplus of around 
$2-billion, or more than double last year’s. 


Despite this expected improvement in our trading account for 1960, 
the U.S. still is due for a deficit of about $2.5-billion in its over-all balance 
of payments. That’s after allowing for services, private capital movements, 
foreign aid grants, and military expenditures abroad. 


An over-all deficit of $2.5-billion would be a relief after our performance 
last year. In 1959 we went in the red by $3.7-billion. But trade experts 
aren’t sure we can hold this gain in 1961 if the boom in Western Europe and 
Japan tapers off. 
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(Advertisement) 


This we know. 


Where industry thrives, there also grows opportunity for the people. 


«, .. therefore be it resolved, that in this fifth successful year 
of a greatly expanded program for industrial development, 
we rededicate ourselves to the preservation and enhancement 


of the Arkansas opportunity for manufacturers.” 


from a resolution of the General Assembly of Arkansas 
called into Special Session, January 1960, to aid industry 
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CUSTOMERS cluster around display of U.S. packaged foods . . 
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BENTALLS department store in suburban 
London rushes to stock U.S. goods as gov- 
ernment lifts restrictions on imports. 
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SAMPLE Cokes, cheese, tidbits in wine department ... 
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London Store Promotes|J 


Bentalls’ American Fair fea- 
tures 120 types of U.S. merchan- 
dise, most of them selected 
because they’re “different.” 


Last week, an armada of popcorn, 
push-button clock radios, Dacron and 
nylon petticoats, deep-freeze units, and 


the all-American hamburger invaded 
Bentalls (pictures), a top British depart- 
ment store in suburban London 

During its two-week American Fair, 
the store hopes to get thousands of 
housewives to “buy American.” On 
hand is over $160,000 worth of mer- 
chandise (including 5,000 copies of 
the County Fair Cook Book)—and the 
store plans to reorder more. 

Bentalls’ promotion should help, in 
a small way, to perk up the spirits of 
U.S. Commerce Dept. officials. Last 
month, the Administration launched a 
campaign to bolster lagging U.S. ex- 
ports (BW—Mar.12’60,p26), backed by 


a new svstem of export credit guaran- 
tees. 

¢ One-Sided—I'or all of Washington's 
rustle and hustle since 
manv U 


then, a good 
.S. businessmen still seem less 
readv to sell American than foreign m- 
porters—Bentalls, for instance—are t 
buv American 

“Our problem,” savs E. EF Schnell- 
bacher, director of Commerce’s Office 
of Tradc 
domestic companies.” Foreign interest 
in U.S. products is running pretty 
high, with about 1,800 export leads 
currently reported by commercial at- 
taches in U.S embassies abroad. 

Though far short of what Commerc 
would like to see, U.S. 
terest in export is showing signs o 
picking up. Schnellbacher’s office gets 
about 1,200 letters of inquiry a month 
from U.S. firms—up 70% 
vear. 

Whether this will lead to an mr 
proved balance of pictur 


Promotion, “is to convince 


company INl- 


from. last 


pavments 
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COMPARE inexpensive art prints with European ones . . . EXAMINE 


tesU.S. Wares 


guarali- 


for the U.S. (last vear’s deficit: $3.7- 
billion) has vet to be seen. 
¢ Test Case—In the vear ahead, Britain 
mav be a good test case of what’s right 
ind wrong with our approach to export 
markets. Last November, London lifted 
virtually all restrictions on imports of 
U.S. goods. Since then, British import- 
crs and stores such as Bentalls ed 
raced to stock U.S. consumer goods. 
Even during the davs of dollar restric- 
tions, Britain ranked as the No. 1 mar- 
ket in Western Europe for U.S. goods, 
though mostly for raw materials, food 
stuffs, and semi-finished goods (total 
imports from the U.S. last year 
mounted to more than $1-billion). 
Now the door is wide open for U.S. 
¢xports to compete in Britain’s high- 
spending consumer market. ‘The ques- 
tion is whether U.S. companies will be 
infected with the enthusiasm some 
British stores alreadv show for the op- 
portunities to sell U.S. goods. 
* Groundwork—Il'o sct up his Ameri 
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HILLBILLY BAND entertains diners in store’s restaurant. Menu includes favorite 
American dishes such as chile con carne, sliced beef on bun, and stuffed green peppers. 
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If you handle any of these prod- 
ucts, you might want to investi- 
gate the savings possible through 
Pfaudler Glasteel storage tanks. 
1. If your product is sticky, Glasteel 
(glass inside, steel outside for 
strength) makes cleaning easy. 
The inside surface is hard and 
smooth so there’s little chance for 
your product to adhere and 
build up. 





2. If your product is corrosive, 
Glasteel ends the constant main- 
tenance and replacement you en- 
counter with ordinary materials. 
You can store all acids (except 
hydrofluoric) and most alkalies 
without fear of corrosion. 

3. If your product is ultra-sensitive, 
Glasteel protects it from contam- 
ination. Because glass is inert, it 
will not react in any way with 
what you put in contact with it. 
4. If flavor is an important charac- 
teristic of your product, store in 
Glasteel with confidence. What 
you put in is what you take out, 
batch after batch after batch. 
There’s no change in flavor, color, 
or aroma. 

Two ways to save. If you need 
tanks of 10,000 gallons or larger, 


J& PFAUDLER 
ws A world-wide company with plants in Germ 


any, Grea 





your savings are immediate, be- 
cause Glasteel than 
stainless. In tanks of any size for 
corrosive storage, you save over 
the years, because Glasteel gives 
you long service life (up to 20 or 
more years) with a minimum of 
upkeep. 


costs less 


5. Glasteel storage is one item in 
Fluidics, the integrated Pfaudler 
Permutit program for helping in- 
dustries handle liquids and gases 
more profitably. 


FLUIDICS AND YOU. In our “Flu- 
idics Buyer’s Guide” you can get 
a brief but comprehensive look at 
the complete story. Free, along 
with details on Glasteel storage, 
by writing to our Pfaudler Divi- 
sion, Dept. BW-40, Rochester 3, 
New York. 


PERMUTIT Inc. 


Br " nada, N Japan, as w a e U.S.A. 
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AMERICAN STYLES 
Most are medium priced, come from such popular U.S. designers as Meet Mr. Mort. 


can Fair, L. E. Rowan Bentall, deputy 
managing director of Bentalls Ltd., 
started with a trip to the U.S. last May. 
Ina month he traveled from coast to 
coast, dropping in on leading stores, 
studying American marketing methods, 
spotting likely products for the British 
market. 

After returning home, Bentall sent 
over his import manager, Edward H. 
Hart, to line up goods for delivery. Hart 
had a surprise waiting for him. 

“The U.S. couldn't care less about 
exporting,” he savs. “That was my ini- 
tial impression—though — things have 
worked out fine since.” No one was 
particularly interested in selling to Ben- 
talls, Hart savs, until he told them the 
store sells $28-million worth of goods 
annually. 
¢ Something Different—Scanning the 
list of some 120 types of U.S. merchan- 
dise for sale in the store’s 150 depart- 
ments, Bentall finds something ‘‘differ- 
ent” about each. 

“I didn’t buy things for my store just 
because thevre American,” Bentall 
says. “They must have noveltv.” The 
ciectric clock radio is portable, tinv and 
equipped with a sleep switch and a 
wake-to-music switch. The Pop "N Ring 
push-along toy has wooden balls that 
ting a bell while bouncing up and 
down. The portable tape recorders “play 
longer,” Bentall savs. ‘The floor tiles 
have ‘ ‘better design and a new kind of 
vinyl material.” 

Bentall lights up with excitement 
over the U.S. color reproductions of 
famous paintings. “We're selling these 
prints at 10 shillings, sixpence, and 
they're good as European ones for be- 
tween 35 shillings and three guineas. 

Bentalls isn’t the only store in Brit- 
an pushing U.S. goods. In early March, 
Pophams (Stores) Ltd., in Plymouth, 
staged a small promotion. Goods ranged 
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feature women’s wear made of Dacron and other synthetic fibers. 


from lingerie, supplied by Diana Stores 
Corp. and Barbizon Corp., to Florsheim 
handbags and California Cottons’ 
dresses. Along with five other stores, 
Pophams is setting up a central buving 
agency to import U. S. consumer goods. 
Two other stores, in Bournemouth and 
Brighton, are planning an American 
Week. 

¢ Stepchild Status—If U.S. business 
scems slow to respond to Washington's 
export promotion drive, a good part of 
the answer lics in the fact that Amer 
ica’s really professional exporters hav« 
already been hitting the foreign markets 
for all they are worth. W hen tariffs o1 
dollar restrictions have been involved, 
these companies often have set up sub- 
sidiaries overseas or linked up with 
established foreign outfits. 

l'o many U.S. companies just enter- 
ing export—or still treating it as a step 
child outlet—American officials and busi- 
nessmen working abroad have directed 
these complaints: 

Thev tend to sell “leftovers” in 
export markets. What thev can’t sell 
at home, they push abroad—without 
adapting carefully to foreign markets 
or using top salesmanship. 

Thev seem to expect higher 
profits overseas than in the home mar- 
ket. West German companies, bv con- 
trast, consider exports absolutely essen- 
tial, will even charge higher prices to 
German customers in order to “‘subsi- 
dize’”” lower profits on exports. 

In addition, the American Chamber 
of Commerce in London said after a 
survev in Britain that U.S. companies 

apparenth are slow in replving to for 
cign inquiries about their products. ‘The 
survey indicated that U.S. companies 
also are reluctant to quote prices “cif” 
(cost, insurance, freight) for Southamp- 
ton. Instead, thev tell British customers 
what the price is in, sav, Detroit, o1 


Los Angeles. Then, they quote prices 
and figures in U.S. terms—dollars in- 
stead of sterling, short tons instead of 
long tons (used in Britain). 

On top of that, U.S. companies 
often miss the boat by not meeting 
special design requirements. For ex- 
ample, all appliances—from refrigerators 
to mixers—work on 220 volts, against 
the American 110. Westinghouse, for 
one, has started to sell export refrigera- 
tors in Britain designed for 220 volts. 
Its other appliances in Britain require 
transformers, although it has a 220-volt 
washing machine on tap—and sold else- 
where in Europe—if demand for it de- 
velops in the United Kingdom. 

In a similar French survey, one im- 
porter said he could do a roaring busi- 
ness selling small U.S. electric power 
tools—if only U.S. manufacturers 
would make them for French volt- 
age. 

Still, the British survey found wide- 
spread — for the quality, stvling, and 
particularly the packaging of 25 
goods. And sales of U.S. goods in Jan- 
uary were 22% higher in Britain than 
during January a year ago, with prelim- 
inary figures for February and March 
showing a continuing climb. 
¢ Harder Sell—No onc is betting that 
the upsurge in American sales will last 
for a long time. In both France and 
West Germany, where restrictions on 
dollat imports have been liberalized, 
sales of American merchandise still are 
just so-so. 

lor instance, Kaufhol—one of Ger- 
many’s big department-store chains— 
staged an American Week three vears 
ago. It fell flat. Since then, no store 
has tried an American promotion. One 
trouble for U.S. goods seems to be that 
German industry, compared with Brit- 
ish industry, has more up-to-date de- 

signs for many household goods. Thus, 
German consumers are less taken with 
modern American products. 

The French, on their part, go for 
American goods primarily when there 
is no French equivalent. But that’s not 
the whole story. For the past four vears, 
there have been many “Fifth Avenue 
Comes to Paris” shows—and there’s one 
currently at Les Galleries Lafavette. But 
these usually feature cheap garments, 
such as cotton dresses. 

‘To sum up,” comments BUSINESS 
WEEK’s Paris correspondent, “If U.S 
goods are to be sold in larger volume 
here thev will have to be better adapted 
to the local market, sold harder, and 
cost less. ‘The trouble seems to be that 
the companies really interested in the 
l'rench—and West European market— 
end up with a plant over here. ‘Those 
who remain back in the States. still 
haven’t convinced themselves of the 
necessity to treat the European market 
is a different animal from the local 
variety.” END 
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floor from charges exploded on land or in water as much as 35 
miles away. Similar land-based T! geophysical parties are now 
working in more than 22 countries of the world. 


TO THE OCEAN’S FLOOR 
... AND BELOW 


Daily aboard TI's 405-ton, 158-foot 
SON!IC—uniquely a complete sea- 
going seismic and acoustic inves- 
tigation center — geoscientists are 
studying and mapping the structure 
of the earth below the ocean’s 
floor. Illustrated above is the 
seismic reflection method, with 
explosive charges detonated nearby 
for detailed study of energy travel 
through water and rock. Technicians 
aboard the SONIC also record 
refracted seismic energy, meas- 
uring signals through the ocean 


* 

























INNER-SPACE KNOWLEDGE FOR OUTER-SPACE TECHNOLOGY ADVANCED BY TI'S 


scientific key to Davy Jones’ locker! 


At a time when the focus is on outer space — a time when 
we know more about the moon’s surface than we know 
about 70% of the earth’s surface — geophysicists such as 
this sea-going scientist from Texas Instruments are fur- 
thering space-age technology with studies of inner space 
— the oceans. 


He represents one of more than 60 global TI geophysical 
investigation parties who are applying 30 years’ expe- 
rience in earth sciences to measurement of earth’s land 
and sea physical characteristics. Fundamental to modern 
defense, earth sciences have extended their traditional role 
in petroleum exploration to gathering information vital 
to programs in underwater warfare, missile accuracy, 
seismic communications, detection/surveillance of nuclear 
tests, and design of underground defense structures. 


TI’s talent for these “down-to-earth” studies dates back 
to 1930, when the company was formed as Geophysical 
Service Inc. — the first independent company to perform 
seismic reflection surveys for oil exploration. And from 
GSI’s early need for sensitive electronic seismic equipment 


TEXAS I: 


came an engineering skill that was applied to Anti-Sub- 
marine Warfare systems in World War II, and resulted in 
TI’s Apparatus division becoming a leading ASW equip- 
ment manufacturer today. This rare blending of earth 
sciences knowledge and experience with skills in systems 
and components gives TI a unique capability in space-age 
technology. 


The founding company (GSI) is now the geophysical 
exploration arm of TI’s Geosciences & Instrumentation 
division, and these capabilities are extended to govern- 
mental agencies by the Geosciences department. Designing 
and manufacturing advanced instruments and systems in 
wide use by these parties and others is the Instrumenta- 
tion Product group, with such products as WORDEN* 
gravity meters, EXPLORER* seismograph systems and 
seisMAC® seismic computers. 


For more about geosciences at TI, write to Merchandising 
department for Bulletin DM-101. 


“Trademark of Texas Instruments 


INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 


HEADQUARTERS: 6000 LEMMON AVENUE. DALLAS 9, TEXAS. PLANTS: ATTLEBORO, MASS. « DALLAS. 
TEXAS +» HOUSTON, TEXAS + VERSAILLES. KY. - ELIZABETH SOUTH, AUSTRALIA « ALMELO, HOLLAND « AVERSA, ITALY 
BEDFORD, ENGLAND + BONNEVILLE, FRANCE « BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA + MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


OFFICES IN 75 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Foreign sales of films to 40 
countries account for 20% of 
industry's total revenue, may 
double that by 1965. 

When a I'V program called FE] Llan- 
ero Solitario (right) flashes across the 


screens in Central and South America, 
young and old alike settle down for a 


seek half-hour of Western-style adventure. 
"me The Lone Ranger rides again—not only 
<a in Spanish, but in French, Italian, Rus- 
~7@ sian, German, Portugese, and Japanese. 
| Altogether, this same episode can be 


seen in 24 countries. 


Today, the U.S. television film in- 
dustry is a major source of programing 
for the world ‘T'V audience. About 20 
companies are exporting filmed program 
series to more than 40 countries. Last 
year, these companies grossed an esti- 
mated $30-million from sales abroad, 
jincluding Canada. This accounts for ap- 
‘proximately 20% of total revenue for 
U.S. film syndicators and distributors 
of programs produced primarily for TV. 
¢ Fast Expansion—lThis TV export 
business already is big enough to war- 
rant a trade association. Late last vear, 
the industry set up the Television Pro- 
gram Export Assn. to promote expan- 
sion in ‘T'V film exports. 

Industry sources insist this expansion 
will come. They predict that exports 
will double by 1965 and that overseas 
sales will account for 34% to 40% of 
gross. ‘Their reasons: 

¢ More countries are getting tele- 
vision. Last vear there were 56, seven 
more than in 1958. 
: ¢ The number of relav and telecast 
stations in countries equipped with TV 
networks increased from 739 to 1,088 
last year. 

¢ The number of sets being sold 
outside the U.S. jumped from 9.3-mil- 
lion in 1958 to 32-million last vear. 

¢ Commercial stations—which im- 
port programs—are beginning to get toe- 
holds in countries where most of the 
networks are state-owned. 
1 * Gravy Market—It costs between $40,- 
(00 and $45,000 to produce a_half- 
hour quality show for major network 
viewing, and between $30,000 and 
$35,000 for a svndicated show. But rev- 
nue from first-runs merely matches 
production costs, while the syndicated 
show loses about $10,000. First reruns 
in the U.§. barely recoup overhead and 
distribution costs. So U.S. producers 
ae getting into the foreign market not 
only to make profits, but in some cases 
to break even. ‘he industry needs the 
Overseas market to start making some 
gravy,” says Don Covle, vice-president 
in charge of foreign operations at ABC- 
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World Laps Up U.S. TV Fare 


TV. (Few tapes and kinescopes of live 
shows are going abroad. Exporters say 
that union demands for residual pay 
make them too costly to export.) 

Another reason for the stampede is 
that the U.S. is close to television satu- 
ration. About 86% of American homes 
now have receivers. Sales of new sets 
add only 5% annually to the 50-mil- 
lion now installed. Also, program time 
is nearly all taken. 
¢ On the Vanguard—The industry 
agrees that foreign ‘I'V is now just about 
where U.S. television was in 1947. It 
is just coming into its period of growth, 
and U.S. producers want to be in on 
the ground floor. 

The major networks are in the field. 
So are some Hollywood studios-MGM, 
Warner Bros., United Artists, ‘l'wen- 
ticth Century-l’ox, Screen Gems. Also 
a number of independent producers, 
svndicators, and producers have sprung 
up—Independent ‘I'V Corp., MCA T'V 
Ltd., Freemantle Overseas TV, NTA 
International, Official Films, U. A.-Ziv, 
and others. 

Most of these distribute through their 
own overseas branches, averaging six 
cach. Screen Gems, in contrast, dis- 
tributes through Columbia Pictures’ 35 
branches. 
¢ Market Breakdown—Currently, Great 
Britain, Canada, and Australia account 
for 55% of the foreign market. ‘These 
countries have a total of 15.8-million 
receivers, and each has at least one com- 
mercial network in addition to a govern- 
ment network. 

Japan and Latin America come next, 
each taking 14% of U.S. exports. 
Japan, with +.3-million receivers, not 
only programs U.S.-filmed shows, but 
produces Japanc se counterparts (pic- 
tures, page 127) of American programs. 
Twenty Questions (called My Secret) 
and What’s My Line are popular. 

Latin America’s 2.5-million sects al- 
ready comprise a big market, but ‘TV 
sources expect it to become the greatest 
TV market outside the U.S. For this 
reason, ABC-TV has invested money 
and is providing technical assistance to 
set up a Central American T'V network. 
The small markets in each country will 
be massed into a larger, more lucrative 
one. ABC-TV will package most of the 
shows. 

Even some Iron Curtain countries 
watch U.S. shows. Independent ‘Tcle- 
vision Corp. recently sold Four Just 
Men, a crime-buster populated by inter- 
national do-gooders (in some episodes 
they fight Communism) to Czechoslo- 
vakia. Poland has bought Freemantle 
International’s Movie Museum. 

Only in Western Europe, with close 
to 10-million has the U.S 
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CHINESE TV viewers follow New Adven- 
tures of Charlie Chan (left), while Latin 
Americans ride with the Lone Ranger. 
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NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
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has to keep 
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pouring money 
into product 
development 
these days 


If what you make isn’t the newest # 
and best, your competitor’s may 
be. It’s as simple as that. But 
where do funds come from for de 
veloping your product? For buy- 
ing new equipment? For doing all 
the things a company should do to} 
stay ahead of competition? 


These are questions—and there} 











are many more like them—that the 
Continental is well equipped to 
help answer. Lending money, of 9 
course, is our principal function. | — pg 
But our guidance in financial plan- 
ning—‘‘money management”—is } failed 
often equally valuable. Regardless J “use 
of the size of your business, we'd se 
welcome your inquiry. a 7 
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JAPANESE sit in on interview with Prime Minister Nehru... 


..shelp the police round up a pair of bloodthirsty criminals . . . 


failed to make a major dent. This is be- 
cause there are few commercial stations. 
Recently, the German government au- 
thorized a commercial station: France 
ind Italy reportedly will follow soon. 
* TV Fare—So far, most of the sales 
have been vintage reruns of such shows 
8 | Love Luev. Some first-runs, how- 
ever, are shown simultancously at home 
ind abroad. In one case, a film was 
sold overseas before being sold in the 
U.S. CBS recently sold the Robert Her- 
ridge Theatre to Japanese TV, but the 
show is not vet on U.S. screens. 

The popularity of individual shows 
varies all over the globe. Japan leans to 
the Lone Ranger and Highway Patrol. 
Europe loves Lucy. Latin America 
watches Have Gun, Will Travel. But 
wherever shown, Father Knows Best 
and Lassie have the biggest following. 
* Reprisals—The export picture has its 
dim side, too. Some foreigners carp 
bout Americanization of their televi- 
ion. An Australian adman savs_tarth 
that Australian TV is becoming a_per- 
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manent relay station for U.S. shows. 
And a lady member of Parliament fears 
that the vounger generation of Australia 
will develop a Western twang. ‘Then 
there’s the old charge that the U.S. is 
exporting crime and violence. U.S. pro- 
ducers retort “these are the shows peo- 
ple want to see.’ 

Foreign governments are doing mor¢ 
than just talking about this situation. 
Great Britain decrees that only 14% 
of the total number of its shows can 
be imported. Canada requires that 
55% of its programs be home-produced. 
Japan has a $300 ceiling on the pricc 
that can be paid for imported shows, 
but there are reports that this may be 
lifted to $500 or $600. Argentina is 
trving to pass a law restricting the im 
port of U.S. shows unless the sound 
track is dubbed into the Argentine 
dialect, instead of pure Spanish. 
¢ Project Picture—Another factor hurt 
ing exporters is that, to be accepted by 
the audience, all TV shows must bc 
dubbed into the language of the view 


. attend a class in cooking and home education. 


ers. Dubbing into Spanish, for example, 
costs between $900 and $1,200. The 
first showings through Latin America 
just about cover dubbing and distribu- 
tion costs. The same is true in most 
other foreign markets. 

his coupled with the low prices for 
a half-hour episode—anvwhere between 
$30 and $2,500 compared with an av- 
erage of $40,000 in the U.S.—make the 
foreign market less profitable than it 
would seem. Actually, if an exporter 
could sell a half-hour show to the en- 
tire market abroad, the total gross would 
be only about $24,000. Even with small 
profits, exporters have the added prob- 
lem of getting their monev out. Ex- 
change restrictions, especially in Latin 
America and the Philippines, are strin- 
gent. 

Despite these problems, producers 
expect that by 1970 the foreign mar- 
ket will be bigger than the domestic 
market. It will, they prophesy, account 
for more than 50% of total TV film 
END 
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Microfilm mile-long, yard-wide records... 


FAST! 


You capture any image in one continuous exposure 
when you feed your records to the 42” Photostat® 
microfilm camera. This versatile camera takes doc- 
ument widths up to 42”, and any length at all. 

And you microfilm fast. You have a rapid choice 
of reduction ratios. Your actual recording goes at 
a speedy 40 feet per minute. 


Get 3 machines in 1. It’s an enlarger, too. Put the 
microfilm back in the camera and you can flow- 
project a sharp,exact reproduction. Full- or half-size 
continuous enlargements are possible from 16mm 
and 35mm microfilm. 


*Registered Trademark of Photostat Corporation 


The Photostat 42” microfilm camera is also a posi- 
tive film printer. It makes as many positive rolls 
from your negative as you want. 

For a proof demonstration of how this camera 
can save you time, space, and money, contact your 
nearest Photostat Corporation sales and service 
office ... or write us. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION MEANS ALL THESE... 
PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING equipment and supplies 
OFFSET DUPLICATING equipment and supplies 
PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING equipment and supplies 
OFFICE COPYING equipment and supplies 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
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In Business Abroad 


Backing for Foreign Aid Comes in Report 
Of World Bank Mission to India, Pakistan 


The World Bank this week made public the findings 
of a six-week, three-man mission to India and Pakistan 
last winter. Few of the impressions they came back with 
will raise eyebrows. But their remarks will provide several 
rounds of ammunition for proponents of foreign eco- 
nomic aid when it comes up for debate in Congress 
shortly. 

The report is a letter to Eugene Black, president of the 
World Bank, from the members of the mission: West 
German banker Hermann Abs, Sir Oliver Franks of 
Great Britain, and Allan Sproul, formerly with the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank. 

Among their observations: 

¢ India and Pakistan require $8.5-billion in public 
and private assistance for their upcoming Five-Year Plans. 

¢ Per capita income in these countries is so low that 
development will be a lengthy process. 

* Because debt service on commercial loans would 
be crippling, substantial portions of assistance should be 
in the form of government grants or loans. 

¢ A multilateral approach, with aid not tied to the 
exports of a particular country, would be most bene- 
ficial. 

* Private foreign investment will be important but 
should be limited to import-saving or export-carning 
industries. 

¢ The alternative to massive economic aid from 
abroad may be “forced draft” development at the sacri 
fice of human rights and liberties. 

The authors devote considerable space to pointing up 
the need for an assured flow of foreign aid and the diff- 
culties in guaranteeing this, because legislatures of the 
nations that give it appropriate funds on a vearly basis. 


Shipment from U.S.-Built Nickel Plant 
Will Test Cuba’s Policy on Exports 


'he U.S. government, which has been taking a firmer 
line with Cuba lately (BW —Apr.16'60,p146), will quictly 
put Premicr Fidel Castro’s intentions to another test 
within a few days. 

When the U.S. built the $80-million nickel plant 
at Nicaro, Cuba, during World War II, it arranged with 
the Cuban government to exempt the facility from com- 
mercial regulations. The U.S. maintains that the gov- 
emment-to-government agreement is still binding. 

Last fall, the revolutionary government decreed a 25% 
¢xport tax on minerals. In December, it granted the 
Nicaro plant a three-month grace period, pending nego 
tation of a compromise. But negotiations on all issues 
between the U.S. and Cuba have broken down. 

The next shipment from Nicaro, expected shortly, will 
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be the first since the grace period expired. Castro will 
have a choice of insisting on collection of the export 
tax, extending the grace period, or honoring the earlier 
agreement. 

Washington says it is not obligated to pay the new 
tax and does not intend to do so. If Castro forces the 
issue, as some Washington officials think he will, Nicaro 
may shut down. ‘This would increase Cuban unemploy- 
ment and deprive the Cuban government of badly 
needed foreign exchange. 


Mexican Import Permit Plan Shuts Out 


U.S. Oil Products in Lower California 


Mexico has closed Lower California to imports of 
U.S. petroleum products. ‘The Mexican government's 
import permit plan will protect the area for sales by 
Pemex, the government oil agency. 

The decree brings Lower California into line with 
the rest of Mexico, where only Pemex is permitted to 
sell. Until now, Lower California was exempt because 
Pemex could not supply it economically. 

Several U.S. oil companies, including Standard of 
California, are affected. They have dealers and stations 
selling under their brand names in the region. ‘They 
haven't commented on the situation. 

Not all U.S.-produced products will be kept ou*. ‘I his 
week, Pemex agreed with Socony-Mobil to trade bunker 
oil, with which it is oversupplied, for gasoline imported 
into Lower California. 


France O. K.’s State Oil Company 


France is to have a state-controlled oil refining and 
marketing company. It will be owned by government- 
controlled oil producers. 

While voting approval at midweek, the French gov- 
emment also O.K.'d a contract giving France 60% in- 
terest in Caltex’s refining, marketing, and tanker facilities 
in France. ‘l'hese will become part of the new group, 
Union Generale des Petroles (UGP). Other U.S. oil 
interests in France are not directly involved. 

The de Gaulle Cabinet approved UGP after months 
of discussion and in spite of opposition from most inter- 
national oil companies with French interests. 


o . a 
Business Abroad Briefs 


Russia has agreed to buy $25-million worth of Cana- 
dian goods annually for the next three vears—provided 
Canada purchases half that much from the Soviet Union. 


Britain’s two largest bicycle manufacturers are attempt- 
ing to merge to produce over 75%¢ of the nation’s output. 
Tube Investments, Ltd., has offered to buy Raleigh 
Industries, Ltd., for $30-million. Both companies have 
modern plants standing partly idle. But Britain’s restric 
tive practices law may prevent the merger. 
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ECONOMICS 





Economists Ouster Puts China's 





His week a Reuters dispatch from 

Peking reported that an aged scholar, 
Prof. Ma Yin-ch’u (picture, above), the 
dean of Chinese economists, has been 
fired from his post as president of 
Peking Universitv. 

And this week visitors coming out of 
Red China to Hong Kong and Tokyo 
told of a new phase in China’s drive 
for rapid industrialization: The organ- 
ization of city communes, paralleling 
the tightly regimented rural communes, 
has begun 

These two events, coming together, 
signalize what may be the end of Com 
munist China’s great debate onthe fun- 
damentals of its aims and 
procedures—or may be a sharp turn in 


economic 


that debate. [he issue has ranged 
relative moderates such as Prof. Ma 


ind his sponsor, Prime Minister Chou 
E.n-lai, against the more orthodox “‘Stal- 
inists’” headed by Liu Shao-ch‘i, first 
deputy chairman of the Chinese Com- 
munist Partv. Its outcome has an im- 
portant bearing on the line of succession 


to the top post held by Mao Tse- 
tung ; 

Prof. Ma’s downfall, and the com- 
munal regimentation of the cities 
strongly suggest that Liu, the doc- 
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trinaire party man, has won out over 
Chou, the more pragmatic government 
leader. This outcome has enormous im- 
plications both for China’s internal de- 
velopment policies and for her external 
relations. 

¢ Persistent Critic—Prof. \la was more 
than a pawn in a power struggle; he has 
been plaving the traditional role of 
Chinese intellectuals, the mandarins, in 
challenging, with considerable inde- 
pendence and courage, the basic con- 
cepts of China’s policies. And Ma’s at- 
tack, which now appears to have been 
ended, throws a sharp light on the eco- 
nomic development problems and _ pro 
grams not only of Communist China 
but of all other poor countries bent on 
rapid advance. 

Politely, and in the appropriate stvl« 
that is a mixture of Communist idiom 
ind florid Chinese metaphors, Ma at- 
tacked the mammoth public works 
projects currently being planned or con- 
structed, the “disregard of consumer in- 
terests,” (a politer phrase for grinding 
misery), and the reliance on Sovict 
technology and ideology, 

Ma criticized the principles behind 
the so-called “great leap forward” of 
the orthodox party group—the idea that, 


Prof. Ma Yin-ch’u (left), critic 
of Red growth policies, has 
been fired as head of Peking 


University. This may hurt 
Premier Chou En-lai (above), 
his backer and ex-student. 


to break through into rapid and con- 
tinuous growth, a nation should pour 
massive resources into one or two crit 
cal sectors, particularly power projects 
and heavy industry. Instead, Ma argued 
for a “balanced” approach t 
growth, in which progress would go for- 


More 


ward along manv lines at the same time, 
thereby avoiding bottlenecks that hin- 
der growth, as well as inefficiencies, and 
unnecessary hardships for the people. 
¢ Chou’s Support—Chou Enlai _ has 
discreetly backed this line for the past 
few vears. “We should,” said Chou in 
the fall of 1956, ‘‘set a reasonable rate 
of growth . . . to insure a comparatively 
balanced development of the national 
Chou clearlv saw eve to eve 
mentor. For Ma, 


Chou'’s 


economy,” 
with his 

vears 
teachers in Chou’s student days. 


venerable 


] 


izo, had been one of 


|. Who Ma Is 


Prof. Ma’s life storv is fairly typical of 
that of manv Chinese intellectuals wh 
grew up in the chaotic century since 
the Opium Wars of the 1840s brought 
China into the modern world. He was 
born Ma Yuan-shan, the son of well 
to-do parents, in 1884. As a young 
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Great Debate on View 


man, he reportedly led a dissolute life— 
not uncommon among the wealthy 
youth caught in the crush between two 
civilizations. But he reformed and _ be- 
came almost an ascetic; from then on, 
he displaved a traditional Chinese dedi- 
cation to scholarship. 

In 1907, he won a scholarship to 
Yale, where he graduated in 1910. He 
went on to study economics at Colum- 
bia, got a Ph.D. in 1914 after submit- 
ting a dissertation on “Finances of the 
City of New York.” 

Back in China the next year, he be- 
came professor at the National Peking 
University and dean of economics. live 
years later he helped found the Col- 
lege of Commerce at the Southeastern 
University in Shanghai. He became, at 
about that time, a department chief of 
the Bank of China and a member of 
the Chekiang Provincial Government. 

From 1928 to 1947 Ma was a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Yuan, the law- 
giving assembly of the Republic of 
China under Chiang Kai-shek. But he 
was critical of that regime, wound up 
with several vears of house arrest. 
¢ Work With Reds—In 1949, when 
the Chinese Communists had taken 
over, Ma accepted an invitation from 
Chou En-lai to help form a new govern- 
ment. ‘Though not a full-fledged Com- 
munist Party member—despite long- 
time Communist sympathies—Ma_ was 
clected a member of the first Consulta- 
tive Conference and became deputy di- 
rector of the Committee of Financial 
and Economic Affairs. ‘Uhree  vears 
later, in 1952, he was named president 
of Peking University, one of China’s 
most respected educational institutions. 

Ma staved out of the Communist 
Party; he held his jobs because of his 
technical economic abilitv, and because 
his independence of thought and judg- 
ment were  respected—certainly — by 
Chou, his former pupil. Ma’s views 
were published—and drew spirited re- 


buttals from government bureaucrats. 


ll. Great Debate 


Ma’s debate with his orthodox 
Marxist adversaries on economic de- 
velopment planning was carried out in 
learned journals, particularly one called 
New Construction. Such pseudo-public 
debates are not unprecedented in Com- 
munist China. Sometimes, to be sure, 
criticism of the government has been 
encouraged just to ferret out “‘counter- 
tevolutionaries” or to provide a foil for 
the party line. 

But the debate of the last few vears 
over balanced growth vs. great leaps has 
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clearly had a deeper meaning. It is an 
issue on which the top man, Mao T'se- 
tung, was not anxious to shut off debate 
prematurely, And if Prof. Ma was right 
—and the “great leap forward” leads to 
disastrous breakdowns, failures, misery— 
the issue is bound to recur. 
¢ Dangerous Infatuation—Sctting him- 
self stubbornly against the “big push” 
school, headed by partv leader Liu 
Shao-ch’i, Ma argued that the vari- 
ous parts of an economy are closely in- 
terdependent, that the effects of prog- 
ress in one arca will spill over into re- 
lated areas through increases in demand 
for the products and services of these 
areas, or through the impact of more 
intensive competition. 

his interdependence of parts of an 
cconomy—carefully spelled out by West- 
crn economists since Walras and Pareto 
some 70 ago—has been de-em- 
phasized in China in favor of deep 
thrusts on particular sectors, especially 
iron and steel and machine tools. 

Indeed, something like this is the 
commonest line taken by poor coun- 
tries that aim at fast growth; their view 
is usually that heavy industry should 
get all the attention. A steel mill is 
the most dearly cherished aim of many 
poor nations. Like manv a U.S. for- 
cign aid economist, Ma_ thinks this 
infatuation with huge industrial projects 
is frequently excessive, even dangerous 
for sustained growth. 
¢ Communist Business Cvcle—Ma_ has 
broken new ground, in the Communist 
world, in suggesting that even Commu 
nist economies may be subject to “busi- 
ness cvcles.”” He holds that in a 
controlled economy the downside of 
such eveles is unlikely to involve actual 
reductions in output, but rather will 
show up as a period when production 
levels off, or as a marked slowdown in 
the rate of growth. 

his, he suggests, is a natural phe- 
nomenon. Economic expansion de- 
pends upon success in breaking bottle- 
necks. But it’s hard to foretell the tim- 
ing of a particular breakthrough. In 
fact, a number of them are likely to 
come in succession, permitting 
relatively rapid growth, before another 


Vear;rs 


clos¢ 


major bottleneck impedes _ progress 
again. 


This theory of wave-like advances is 
reminiscent of the late Prof. Joseph 
Schumpetcr’s view of the business cycle 
He thought it arose mainly because of 
the inevitable “bunching” of innova 
tions. Ma _ similarly suggests an un- 
even rate of progress for the Chinese 
economy. 
¢ Record—Vhis obviously is not pleas 





Liu Shao-ch’i (top), theoretician 
and high party leader, urges 
“Great Leap Forward” through 
heavy industry, communes. Mao 
Tse-tung (lower), No. 1 man 
favors Liu’s line, power for party. 


ing doctrine for China’s revolutionarics. 
Phev reject Ma’s theories as nonsense, 
insist that growth results from a head- 
on collision of conflicting pressures that 
are synthesized into a new force. In 
plain language, this orthodox Commu- 
nist “dialectic” means violently forced 
industrialization. 

Yet the record does show interrup- 
tions in the rate of growth in China. 
One such pause occurred during carly 
1957, at the end of the first Five-Year 
Plan, when a disastrous harvest threat- 
ened to undo the progress that had 
been made. 

Mao ‘Tse-tung called for a re-examina- 
tion of past policy, with the suggestion 
“Let a hundred flowers bloom and a 
hundred tlfoughts contend.” Many ob- 
servers think, however, that this was 
simplv a ruse to smoke out the opposi- 
tion. In anv case, it brought no fun- 
damental change in China’s growth 
135 
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Working Capital $ 60,443,255 56,489,828 
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of sales and earnings. 
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contains many more facts of interest. Would you like a copy? 
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policy; indeed, that policy became more 
extreme—it developed into Liu’s “great 
ap forward.” 


ill. Great Leap 


How great that leap has actually 
been is hard to evaluate, since official 
Chinese statistics are extremely inac- 
curate. Indeed, published figures that 
recorded enormous achievements of 
the Great Leap had to be reduced dras- 
tically later on. U.S. experts have cal- 
culated the growth in Chinese gross 
national product since 1953 at rates 
varying all the way from 1% a year to 
8%. Most of them, however, lean to- 
ward Chinese growth rates nearer to 
the upper end of that range; a rate of 
6% to 7% seems probable. 

Per capita growth has, of course, been 
much slower. China’s population of 
670-million is estimated to have grown 
by about 24% per year. And in human 
tems—measured primarily by food on 
the table—it’s doubtful that China’s 
masses have advanced at all. 
¢ On the Masses’ Backs—This worries 
the Chinese Communist leaders hardly 
a bit. Their program aimed, after all, 
not at a rise in Consumer welfare, but 
at building heavy industry—from which, 
they hoped, continuous national growth 
would result. 

The Chinese have been sweating cap- 

ital out of their masses of people at a 
fantastic rate. Progressively larger shares 
of GNP—ranging above 20% —have 
gone into domestic investment, ‘That's 
a record few highly developed coun- 
tnes can match; for an underdeveloped 
country, it’s outstanding. 
* Soviet Aid—China originally expected 
substantial foreign aid from the Soviet 
Union and Eastern European countries 
to help finance its development pro- 
gram. How much of that aid has ma- 
terialized is doubtful. The record shows, 
ince 1950, only two loans totaling 1.7- 
billion rubles ($170-million at the tour- 
st rate of 10 rubles to the dollar). 
that’s equivalent to only 11% of Chi- 
nese imports from the Soviet Union in 
the eight years from 1950 to 1957. No 
new loans have been announced since 
1954, and meanwhile China is under 
obligation to repay the earlier loans. 

However, other forms of Soviet aid 
have been extended freely to China— 
blueprints and other technical assist- 
ance given in connection with industrial 
plant construction, education for Chi- 
hese students and workers in the Soviet 
Union, personnel and equipment sent 
to China to help set up facilities for 
advanced research, and visits of experts 
m™many scientific fields. 

Premier Chou reported late in 1959 
that, in the past decade, 10,800 experts 
fom the Sovict Union and another 


1,500 from Eastern Europe had visited 
hina. 
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This may be tapering off now. Last 
week the Chinese official journal, Plan- 
ning and Statistics, published a report 
by Soviet experts that may signal such 
a change. It cautioned that China 
would have to begin to place less reli- 
ance on technical aid from the Soviet 
Union and “fraternal countries” in 
eastern Europe for the development of 
metallurgical, machine-building, fuel, 
and electric power industries. 

And, curiously enough, the Sovict 
report sounded a warning almost like 
Prof. Ma’s (a warning couched, how- 
ever, in a quotation from Lenin): “A 
balance which is regularly maintained 
indicates that it has been well planned.” 


IV. Logic of Events 


In the past, the Chinese Communists 
have at times been driven to strive for 
greater balance, not by such theo- 
reticians as Ma but by the force of 
events. In 1956, for example, their lack 
of concern for the level of agricultural 
investment had serious repercussions: 
The entire economy suffered from severe 
shortages that threatened the prog- 
ress of the industrial program as well. 

As a result, they began to give greater 
attention to agriculture in the basic de- 
velopment program. Not that the pri- 
ority accorded to industry was aban- 
doned—but there was a genuine shift. 
From 1957 on, Chinese planners  in- 
creased the share of national invest- 
ment going to farm production, reor- 
ganized the collectives into communes 
to improve their management, inaugu- 
rated a program of sending labor to 
tural areas from the cities—where in- 
dustrial growth was not sufficienth 
rapid to absorb the large additions to 
the urban population. 

Even so, the Chinese have done little 
to improve farm methods or economize 
on labor in farm production. This 
policy is at variance with what is going 
on in industry, where their plans call 
for verv high use of capital in raising 
production. Apparently, the Chinese 
feel that more than enough labor is 
available to boost agricultural output 
without extensive investment in new 
methods or equipment. 
¢ Cheapest Resource—This apparent 
recognition that a sizable surplus of 
labor exists is in conflict with China’s 
present population policy, now in re- 
treat from an earlier support of birth 
control. Prof. Ma stubbornly pointed 
out this contradiction for vears. He 
consistently argued that China’s real 
problem is overpopulation. 

But China’s leaders appear to have 
reached the conclusion that people are 
the cheapest and most abundant te- 
source available. 
¢ Cost to Ma—And Chou—Though 
frequently denounced as “bourgeois,” 
Ma stuck to his guns—on population 


policy, and on economic development 
planning. 

In one article he noted that “a good 
friend” (assumed to be a reference to 
Premier Chou) had advised him to re- 
treat from the conflict. Ma said he 
apologized to his friend, but added: 
“One must uphold and protect the 
dignity of science, and therefore I could 
not do otherwise than to refuse to 
make an admission of error. . . . Having 
written, one should have the courage 
to admit mistakes; but if one is sure of 
the truth, then one must face all con- 
sequences, even if they do not serve 
one’s own interests or even one’s own 
life.” 

It is not at all clear at this point 
whether Ma’s persistence will in fact 
cost him more than the loss of the 
presidency of Peking University—or how 
much it may cost his more powerful, 
more flexible friend, Chou En-lai. 
¢ Possibilities—Speculation on __ that 
last point varies greatly among obscrv- 
crs outside China. Some consider that 
the hard “Stalinist” line has definitely 
triumphed, and that this means loss of 
ground for Chou, gives the inside track 
to Liu as potential successor to Mao. 
Others insist Chou has very close ties 
with “Stalinists,” has assumed a mod- 
crate line to mislead India and other 
nations. Still others insist that, though 
there have been differences among 
Chinese leaders, they are still so sub- 
merged and diffuse as to eliminate the 
possibility of cliques contending for 
powcr. 

Certainly Chou still has enormous 
prestige in China—quite possibly, 
greater prestige than Liu. Yet it seems 
clear that Mao has consistently, in fa- 
voring Liu, been centering the control 
ever economic policy in the party, 
strengthening the party at the expense 
of the administration and the Army. 

Still, there are signs that the line on 
more balanced economic growth and 
greater moderation, taken by Prof. Ma 
and Chou, has had some impact on 
Mao’s thinking and on Chinese policy. 
There are reports, for instance, that the 
Chinese are remodeling the village com- 
munes again—more on the lines of 
Soviet collectives—and that China’s sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan (1958-62) is being 
redrafted to correct bureaucratic ex- 
cesses, decentralize administration, im- 
prove planning between sectors, and 


disperse development projects more 
cvenly across the country. 
Such acceptance of an opposing 


line—once the advocate of that line 
has been personally rejected, as in the 
case of Prof. Ma—is common enough 
in Communist countries. That’s what 
Stalin himself did on industrialization 
of Russia, after Trotsky was destroved, 
and what Khrushchev did on increas- 
ing consumer goods production, after 
Malenkov was out of the way. END 
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In the Markets 


SEC Acts Against Market Operator 
Who Put Up No Money for Securities 


The Securities & Exchange Commission, which is 
generally regarded as the public’s watchdog over the 
financial industry, is now lashing out at speculators who 
attempt to swindle brokerage houses. 

This week, SEC’s New York office got a permanent 
injunction against Jack R. Dick, an appliance salesman, 
barring him from ordering securities for which he al- 
legedly had no intention of paying. His purpose, SEC 
says, was to buy and then sell out within the four-day 
payment period, thus making a profit without putting 
up any cash. One brokerage house, Walston & Co., 
which lost $270,000 in a recent embezzlement (BW— 
Mar.12°60,p30), is trying to collect $120,000 from Dick. 
This sum represents the estimated loss on $1.6-million 
worth of orders that Dick had placed. 

SEC’s New York regional administrator, Paul Windels, 
ji., sharply criticized New York Stock Exchange firms 
this week for not following NYSE rules that require them 
to “know their customers.” “If they won't follow the 
tule book,” he savs, “maybe governmental action will be 
necessary.” He points out the NYSE. warned its mem 
bers of activities similar to Dick’s as long ago as May, 
1959. 


Big Year for London Gold Market 
With High Demand, High Volume 


During 1959, the London gold market had its most 
active vear since it was reopened in 1954, says Samuel 
Montagu & Co., Ltd., a major bullion merchant. Mon- 
tagu estimates that gold trading last vear jumped 50% 
over the 1958 level, with substantial buving and selling 
that formerly had been handled through French and 
Swiss dealers. 

Significantly, Mlontagu does not attempt to estimate 
the total value of gold traded, reportedly because of the 
secrecy surrounding central bank gold trading, for which 
Montagu often acts as agent. However, gold experts in 
New York figure that gold dealings in London last year 
must have run at least $1 4-billion. 

There were two principal factors behind the booming 
activity in London: 

* All through the vear, the London gold price was 
substantially over the U.S. Treasury price. (‘The ‘Treasury 
buys gold at $34.9125 an ounce, sells at $35.0875, in order 
to cover the cost of gold transactions and prevent indis 
criminate switching in and out of gold by foreign central 
banks.) The high level of the London gold price meant 
that almost all newly mined gold was marketed in 
London. 

¢ Greater sterling convertibilitv—dating from the end 
of 195S—meant that persons living outside the sterling 
area could use their sterling balances to buy gold. 

In fact, demand for gold was sufficient—in spite of 
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more than $]-billion drained from the U.S. gold stock 
and more than $750-million in new gold production—to 
keep the London gold price over the ‘Treasury’s selling 
price for most of the year. At present, however, it’s some- 
what below, at about $35.075. 


California Says It Saves Money 
By Smaller Packaging of New Debt 


California’s new “flexible” technique for selling long- 
term bonds (BW —Apr.9’60,p139) worked well in its first 
test. State ‘Treasurer Bert A. Betts announced this week 
that bidding on a $25-million issue of school bonds 
resulted in a net interest cost to the state of 3.83557%~ 
the lowest, he said, since March, 1959. 

Up to now, California has been coming to market 
regularly every three months or so with offerings that 
rarely have been less than $50-million. Now, by adjusting 
the volume and timing of bond sales to market condi- 
tions, Betts hopes to cut the cost of managing the state's 
approximately $2-billion debt. Some bond dealers, how- 
ever, continue to question whether the change will vield 
any real benefits over the long pull. 


Stocks Lose Some of Last Week’s Gain; 
Demand Stays Strong for Favored Few 


Ihe mild rally in the stock market, which took the 
popular Dow-Jones industrial average from the 620 level 
to above 630 last week, turned into a mild decline this 
week, with the average retreating back near 620. Many 
issues, particularly in the favored “growth” area, suffered 
much bigger falls, largely as a result of speculative proht- 
taking. 

:ven so, the “growth” stock group, which includes a 
relatively large number of electronics issues, continued 
to sell at much higher price-earnings than other shares; 
manv of them, in fact, are higher today than they were 
earlier in the vear, even though the averages are much 
lower now. 

Investors are obviously cautious. ‘There was a flum 
of buving activity last week, which was due in large part 
to reports that autos were selling better after a disappoimt 
ing winter. But no bandwagon devcloped, partly because 
auto inventories are still extremely high and both auto 
and steel production are expected to taper off further. 

News that retail sales had done well (page 25) failed 
to impress the market. Investors are apparently sobered 
bv over-all economic news, which suggests that the im 
mediate outlook, while good, is not glowing. In par 
ticular, investors are showing their concern about the 
squeeze on profit margins. 

Institutional investors savy that it is getting increas 
ingly difficult to select stocks that can buck the squeeze 
on profits. ‘hey explain that the demand for growth 
stocks is clearly motivated by the desire to get into issues 
that give promise of going up, whatever happens to the 
economy. But the concentrated demand for this small 
group is making them more and more vulnerable to 4 
price decline. 
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\ STEEL is a furnace, burning like the sun. It is a magic metal, 
born in fire. Steel serves you as no other low-cost metal can. 
It is everybody’s metal. Steel. 2600 pounds of it in an average 
American car. 10,000 feet of it in an off-shore oil well. 2 pounds 
of it in a child’s rugged toy. 16 inches of it in a handy, light 
tin can. Youngstown is carbon, alloy and Yoloy steel to cut, 
form, machine, stamp, weld or draw. Steel to build with, steel to 
use. From the furnaces of Youngstown, growing force in steel. 


YOUNGSTOWN is steel plus quality. Physical quality that 
steel-eyed men in 39 Youngstown mills deliver. Chemical quality 
that specialists in metallurgy provide. Exacting quality that 
must meet the test of electronic devices. Cost-cutting quality that 
works with Youngstown service to help you design things better, 
to make things better. Youngstown steel is steel! made for you, 
steel you can depend on. Quality steel. The kind you'd expect 
from modern and dynamic Youngstown, growing force in steek 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Effective press relations—on a purely personal level—is something you 
may want to brush up on. 


Foot-in-mouth disease not only trips many a politician but also many a 
businessman who must deal frequently with editors, reporters, and TV 
interviewers. Here are a few points to keep in mind: 


First, remember that any newsman is looking for news. This means 
your story, whether it’s about your company or country club, must contain 
two elements: timeliness and interest. 


Usually the first requisite is easy. If you have a timely story, you get 
it to the press fast, maybe ahead of the event. You won't “save” it, because 
it may get dated—and you can almost always count on newsmen not to break 
your deadline, if any. 


Almost always, that is. There are exceptions. For example, if you 
have a really hot story, and it’s one that could conceivably be “leaked” else- 
where, don’t give it to a newsman and expect him always to sit tight until 
you give the word. His reporter’s blood may not let him hold the story, 
even if his conscience tries. Keep this special—usually very special—kind 
of story under wraps until you’re prepared to see it in print. 


The interest element of the story is where you’re more likely to have 
trouble. The question is: Interesting to whom? To you? Or to the public? 
Your best bet is to give the press your story as you see it—then relax and 
let the pros judge its news value. 


If you do somehow “‘sell’’ a weak story, you’re the one who’ll suffer in 
the long run. You will get a weak presentation that won’t impress anyone. 
And note this: You won’t find any reputable paper, magazine, or TV station 
that will build a story up for you beyond its real worth. On the other hand, 
don’t underplay the story you legitimately have to tell. 


Another point here: Don’t try to have a story killed or played down, 
except in the direst circumstances. Your best intentions can be miscon- 
strued by the press. And, if the item does get in, the write-up is apt to stress 
the very impression thet you wanted buried. 


Also keep in mind that “leaking” a story (giving it to a news friend to 
pass along anonymously) can be quite dangerous if mishandled. Two tips: 
Be very prudent in selecting your newsman; also, keep your story simple, 
cleancut, and pointed. Thus, you guard against the distortions of hearsay. 


Here are a few additional “rules”: 


* Press conferences. Reserve for your biggest stories. Don’t try to drag 
busy reporters to your office unnecessarily. In most cases, writing or phon- 
ing your local papers and TV stations is better. 


* Exclusives. If one reporter is first to inquire about your story, give 
him his news beat—don’t call the other papers. However, if they call, let 
them have the story, too. In issuing press releases, try to give all the 
media in your town an even news break. 


* Attitudes. In dealing with reporters, be candid, informal, and generous 
with your time. Your attitude and spirit somehow gets into the story and 
helps to fix its tone. Don’t entertain newsmen lavishly or offer them money 
or gifts—even token gifts are wisely avoided. 


¢ Advertising. Never broach this subject with newsmen. If you place 
ads and feel that certain editorial consideration is justified, the paper’s 
business manager is the man to talk to, not the editor or the reporter. 
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¢ Words. Avoid off-the-record statements, where you give information 
to the press but say “don’t use this.” On the other hand, it’s perfectly 
legitimate in some cases to give facts and then say “O.K. to use, but don’t 
mention my name.” Also, make it clear if you prefer not to be quoted 
directly in anything you say. Doublecheck important facts with the reporter 
before he leaves, but don’t ask to see his final story. 


¢ Pictures: Action shots are better than stills. 


Parting word: Avoid being either too cautious or too outspoken in deal- 
ing with the press—in one case you get a sterile story, and in the other you 
risk having to say later, “I was misquoted.” 


Thinking about attending the 17th Olympic Games in Rome this sum- 
mer? There’s still time to inquire about tickets—dates are Aug. 25-Sept. 11. 


American Express, official ticket agency in the U.S., reports that the 
organizing committee in Rome soon will recall all allotments. After that, 
ticket requests will have to be forwarded by Amexco to Rome. 


At the moment, only standing-room is available for the opening cere- 
monies, and no first-class admissions are to be had for gymnastics or after- 
noon field and track events. However, you can get first-class tickets ($3.50 
to $10.35) for just about everything else. Tip: Some air and steamship lines 
and travel agents may sell you tickets from blocks that they no longer need 
to keep intact, in case some events you want to attend are sold out. 


In the “most for your money” class are tickets to the yachting races in 
the Bay of Naples. These, sold only in a series ($20.70) upon request to 
Rome, entitle you to a seat aboard a sightseeing boat that will follow the 
yachts across the bay. Also, tickets to the rowing races on Lago Albano 
should be an interesting buy, with colorful restaurants located on the moun- 
tainsides rimming the lake serving as viewing points ($3.50 to $5.20). 


For detailed information, write to Olympic Unit, Foreign Independent 
Travel Dept., American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York 6. 


Sports equipment. Abercrombie & Fitch (New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco) has introduced a Banty fly rod for men who like to combine 
fly fishing with business traveling. There’s a glass fiber rod (4 ft. 4 in. long, 
1 oz.), lightweight reel (2% oz.), and torpedo line (45 ft. long with 75 ft. of 
backing). The rod breaks into two sections to fit a 27 in. plastic carrying 
case, to which is attached a 12-in. plastic box for reel and flies ($49.95). 


For golfers, A&F has come up with a water-repellent Italian silk wind- 
breaker jacket in tan or navy, weighing less than 2 oz. ($39.50). Among the 
company’s other recent golf specialties are a custom-built “rock and rollin” 
wood putter ($20), and shoes with spikes set in nylon for lightness ($32.50). 


Ecole Arcadie, at Bar Harbor, Me., a unique summer school for the 
study of French, still has openings for teenagers (12-19). 


For a six-week term, only French will be spoken on campus. Mornings 
are to be devoted to classes designed to give each student more familiarity 
with the language, while afternoon activities include swimming, sailing, 
dramatics, etc. Classes start June 20; tuition is $600. Write to Dr. Richard 
T. Gott, St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass. 
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ELECTRONICS 


MAN... 


A man in one industry usually sells to another. A steel 
man sells to the automotive industry. A packaging man 
sells to a soap company. 

The electronics man is different. 

The electronics man sells a large portion of his output 
to another electronics company. The design man may be 
the key to selling a President. The President of one com- 


pany may sell to the design man of another. The project 
engineer is responsible for product design, but may also 
determine market potentials for new products. 
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HIS BUSINESS IS DIFFERENT 


P roduction-Management. The interests of the electronics 
man are in any or all of the four areas. 

No matter where you find the electronics man his en- 
gineering background enables him to influence the pur- 
chase of electronic components and equipment. Your 
advertising must reach him to sell electronic goods. 

And . . . in selling the electronics man, your basic buy 
is the one book edited weekly for all electronics men— 
whatever their title or job functions. The basic book is 
electronics — 52,000 electronics men pay to read it every 
week. 


» 
THE ELECTRONICS MAN “‘BUYS” WHAT HE READS IN... electronics 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 West 42nd Street > New York 36,N.Y. @@ 
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BaG Hydre-Fie 


controlled quenching 
pays an 
“inside profit” 





Typical B&G self-contained unit as installed in 
automotive plant both heats and cools quench oil to 
definite temperature specifications. 





Controlled quenching ot heat-treated products can re- 
sult in a substantial “inside profit’’...by eliminating 
losses caused by excessive sub-standard rejects. 

B&G Hydro-Flo Oil Quenching Systems are designed 
to maintain desired metal characteristics in the finished 
product. Quench oil is circulated at high velocity and 
turbulence, strained, cooled, and re-circulated. Heated 
metal is brought down from furnace temperature to the 
correct end degree with unfailing accuracy. Each batch 
is quenched under identical conditions, hence is identical 
in quality. 

B&G Hydro-Flo Oil Quenching Systems are available 
either as complete self-contained, factory-assembled 
units or as components for assembly on the job. The 
illustration above shows a typical installation. 

For any process where liquids are to be circulated or 
heat exchanged between liquids or gases, B&G Heat 
Exchangers and Pumps have a solid reputation for effi- 
ciency and quality. 


=\ Bett & Gossett 


COM PAN Y 
Dept. CD-30, Morton Grove, Illinois 





Other plants at Chicago, Illinois ¢ Midland Park, N. J. 
Longview, Texas e Gladstone, Michigan 
Canadian Licensee: S.A. Armstrong, Ltd., 1400 O’Connor Dr., Toronto 16, Ont. 


A DIVERSIFIED LINE OF HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS 





Booster Pumps Package Liquid Coolers Condensing Units 





, 
Oil-less Air Compressors 


Heat Exchangers 


Centrifugal Pumps 
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RESEARCH 


Biologists Look to the Chemists 


@ Researchers at Chicago meeting on experimental 


biology jump at the chance to hear reports on progress in 


biochemistry. 


@ Both cancer and diabetes research are promoted 


by discovery of a substance released by fatigued muscles 


that seems to deter growth of tumors and of blood sugar. 


@ Oral contraceptives, both for women and for men, 


are closer to widespread availability. Pills for women merely 


have to be brought down in price; chemicals are still being 


sought for use in pills for men. 


@ And one research team hopes within five years 


to have a mechanical substitute for a human heart. 


Biochemistrv, the bridge between 
biology and chemistry, seized the spot- 
light at last week’s annual mecting of 
the Federation of American Societics 
for Experimental Biology. Of the 2,383 
papers read at the mecting in Chicago, 
more than 1,000 were on that subject. 

Most of the nearly 12,000 delegates 
elbowed for room to hear discussion of 
such subjects as cancer chemotherapy 
ind oral contraceptive drugs. Part of 
their eagerness comes from the fact that 
some of the most rapid research prog- 
ress has been in the in-between arcas, 
outside the experience of scientists 
trained in a single discipline. ‘This was 
i tare opportunity for discussion that 
cuts across fields of research. 

Another major trend discernible at 

the meeting is the automation of biol- 
ogy laboratories. More than two-thirds 
of the exhibits were new tvpes of auto- 
matic testing instruments that speed up 
esearch and make possible some recent 
striking successes in biochemistry, such 
as several cancer drugs (BW —Apr.9’60, 
p3l). 
* Fatigue Chemical—The meeting pro- 
duced more than the usual number of 
reports on fresh approaches and new 
ideas in research work. 

There was, for example, a report pre- 
‘ented by a group of investigators from 
the Jefferson Medical College in Phila- 
delphia, describing the curious discovery 
that cancerous animals, exercised regu- 
larly to the point of muscle fatigue, re- 
ist the development of cancer much 
better than non-exercising animals. 
In several instances among the ani- 
mals tested, tumors completely dis- 
\ppeared, 

The answer to this peculiar phe- 
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nomenon, the Jefferson researchers be- 
lieve, lies in the release of a chemical 
from fatigued muscles that acts as a 
cancer deterrent. 

The same chemical is an important 
new kind of “insulin” that materially 
aids diabetes sufferers, said Dr. Maurice 
Goldstein of the Michael Reese Medical 
Center in Chicago. Dr. Goldstein said 
he had been trving unsuccessfully for 
vears to identify this chemical. It ap- 
pears to act like a skeleton kev, he said, 
to open the doors of cells to admit the 
sugar that, in diabetes patients, builds 
up in the blood stream. 

Ihe importance of this discovery to 
both cancer and diabetes research could 
be tremendous. 

e The Blood Stream—The blood sys- 
tem is apparently receiving renewed 
attention in laboratories everywhere. 

Doctors in a team headed by Dr. W. 
J. Kolff of the Cleveland Clinic now 
think thev'll be able to replace a human 
heart with a mechanical substitute in as 
little as five vears’ time. Less than two 
vears ago, the team reported that it 
had been able to keep a dog alive for 
two hours with an artificial heart (BW— 
Mavy17°58,p107). Recently this time 
has been extended to five hours. By 
the end of this vear, the doctors are 
confident of pushing the survival time 
up to 24 hours, 

When the researchers are able to 
keep a dog alive for a week with an 
artificial heart, thewll be satisfied that 
the dog could survive indefinitely. They 
then will be ready to start testing on 
human beings. 

e Schizoid Blood—A blood chemical 
disturbance once again has become a 
prime suspect as the cause of schizo- 


phrenia. Biologists and chemists have 
often been successful in isolating sus- 
picious substances from the blood of 
schizophrenia patients, only to find after 
all that these were caused by dietary or 
other factors completely unrelated to 
the mental disease itself (BW —Apr.19 
"58,p129). 

Now, however, carefully controlled 
experiments at the Lafayette Clinic in 
Detroit, the Tulane University Medi- 
cal School, and the Merck Institute for 
Therapeutic Research appear to have 
turned up the real thing. Identification 
experiments have not been completed 
vet, but the substance looks like a pro- 
tein, one of the group of molecules re- 
sponsible for all the body’s chemical 
reactions. 

After identification, the experiment- 
ers will look for the physical malfunc- 
tion that produces the substance, and 
next for a counter-acting drug to de- 
stroy it. 

In this whole process, they will be 
aided by a lucky coincidence. Besides 
causing the symptoms commonly asso- 
ciated with schizophrenia (primarily the 
withdrawal from reality), the protein- 
like substance also seems to disturb nor- 
mal sugar metabolism. In experiments 
on animals, this shows up as a red blood 
cell malfunctioning. The fact that it 
causes this double disturbance will 
make tracking and study considerably 
easier, 
¢ Oral Contraceptives—The prospects 
for the carly production of a cheap 
birth control pill also look rosy, accord- 
ing to Chauncey D. Leake, president 
of the American Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Science and chairman of 
FASEB. 

Leake, a professor of pharmacology 
at Ohio State University, told a packed 
session at the Chicago meeting that, 
scientifically speaking, the only remain- 
ing drawback to the use of oral contra- 
ceptives on a wide scale is their price. 
Most of the unwanted side effects (nau- 
sca, dizziness, etc.) have been worked 
out of the newer drugs (BW —Oct.26 
"57,p112). 

The early pills, put on the market 
in the U.S. last vear, retail at about 50¢ 
apiece. This price is obviously too high 
if the pills are to be used (in places such 
as India) as a way of controlling popula- 
tion increases. 

Now, however, researchers at the 
Worcester Foundation for Experimen- 
tal Biology, Shrewsbury, Mass., have 
developed an oral contraceptive _ pill 
that could, Leake thinks, be made to 
sell for 10¢ apiece. Experimental tests 
to establish safetv are now well ad- 
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A Message trom 
BORG-WARNER 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


® The price of CYCOLAC—a unique thermo- 
plastic material with unusual qualities in tough- 
ness, hardness, rigidity and chemical resistance 


—has been reduced 12 to 15%. 


= Because of its proven performance and su- 
perior properties, this material is successfully 
replacing metals and non-metals for many con- 
sumer and industrial applications. General 
Electric, Hoover, Chrysler, Philco, Western 
Electric and Victor Adding Machine are among 


its important users. 


= You may feel it worthwhile to have more com- 
plete information about CYCOLAC. If so, just 


have your secretary mail the coupon below. 


CYCOLAC...better in more ways for so many products 


MARBON CHEMICAL 


Washington West Virginia 





Write for 





Marbon Chemical Division, Borg-Warner Corporation 
P. O. Box 68, Washington, West Virginia 
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vanced; the pill should be on the mar. 
ket within the vear. 

e¢ For Men, Too—Birth control pills to 
be used by men are also in an advanced 
research st: ige, according to Dr. Warren 
C. Nelson of the Rockefeller Institute. 
Research along this line has been mate. 
rially aided by the search for chemicals 
that will fight cancer and bacterial jp. 
fections, Warren savs. 

Scientists already have singled out 
two groups of chemical compounds, the 
nitrofurans (which halt bacterial repro- 
duction) and several of the alkalating 
agents (used to fight cancer of the 
blood) as being able to make men tem. 
porarily sterile by interfering with the 
production of germ cells at specific 
stages of development. 

“There is no question about the 
eventual application of these com 
pounds to human beings,” savs Nelson, 
Researchers are now looking for the best 
chemical ‘relatives’ of the nitrofurans 
for animal testing. 

e The Brain—Brain and_ neurological 
diseases are also high on the list of sub 


jects absorbing the interest of biolot 


gists and biochemists. 
But research on ways to bring 


specific neurological disorders undery 
control is now turning, in many cases 
to the importance of inherited genes | 


and even nutrition. 

Dr. Harry Waisman of the University 
of Wisconsin, for example, using an e 
perimental monkey and a heavy diet of 
one of the constituents of  proteing 


(phenylalanine), has been able for thej 


first time actually to mimic a_heredi 
tary human brain disease that make 
idiots of babies who are born with if 

What happens, according to Wat 
man, is that through some peculiag 
hereditary deficiency in a baby’s gen 
his body takes the phenylalanine out @ 
the protein molecule and transforms & 
into other chemical substances—one 
which is a deadly brain poison. 

It is possible, if the condition § 
recognized early enough, to feed 
hums in baby a diet complete, devoid 
phenylalanine, and thereby _ prevetit 
brain damage. But this is an extremelf 
costly and unwicldy solution to the 
problem. 

With Dr. Waisman’s monkey, sciet 
tists have for the first time a_ living 
organism in which they can study hos 


: yas | 
chemical mutation of foods within th 


body can cause serious brain damage. 

This could launch a whole new bi 
chemical approach to disease, many s 
entists apparently feel. Many othe 


human ailments, like the phenylketor 


uria that makes idiots out of huma 
babies, are also suspected as being 
caused by an inherited biochemical a 
normality. 

Waisman’s successful monkey expet 
ment could well simplify and hasten t 
search along this line. €ND 
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—_ preting economic trends . . . accustomed to weighing the effects of changing distribution and ex- 
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expe} help you get off on the right foot into tomorrow. Contact him at 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
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Baltimore 


GAS and ELECTRIC 





competitive 
advantages 


With close to 150 plants, chemical 
manufacturing ranks fifth among 
Baltimore industries. The world’s 
largest bichromate plant, sulphuric 
acid plant and superphosphate 
plant are all located here. For pro- 
cessors and industrial users of chem- 
icals, local sources of supply mean 
lower costs and operating benefits. 


Let us make an individual Plant 
Location Study for you. It will give 
you specific information about the 
competitive advantages your busi- 
ness will enjoy in this area. No obli- 
gation. Mail the coupon below, 
attached to your letterhead. Strict 
confidence will be observed. 


BALTIMORE 
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centers 
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| Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 

| Industrial Development Service 

| 1103 Lexington Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Equivalent Incomes, 1960 vs 1939 


{in terms of purchasing power) 


Thousands of Dollars 
75 


Inflation 





Federal Income and 
Social Security Taxes 





| | 


1939 1960 1939 1960 


Daia: National industrial Conference Board 





| Purchasing Power 
1939 1960 
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Erosion of the Dollar 


The 1960 breadwinner must carn 
$12,307 a year to match the purchasing 
power of a $5,000 salary in 1939, ac- 
cording to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. In 1939, the husband 
and father of two with a gross salary of 
$5,000 had $4,941 to spend after taxes. 
To “break even” in terms of buving 
power today he must have more than 
doubled his salary, because he must pa\ 
the federal government $1,877 in fed- 


eral income and social security taxes, 
and forfeit $5,489 in purchasing power 
lost to inflation. 

Higher up on the income scale the 
bite gets bigger: ‘The 1939 $10,000-a 
vear man requires $26,030 today to 
maintain the same buying — power; 
$25,000 in 1939 is equivalent to $77, 
415 today; 50,000 1939 dollars equal 
$173,093 today; and $100,000, $376, 
636. 


Steel Production—Percent of Capacity 


Percent 


“Ss 


“ ~~ 








Data: American fron & Steel institute 


Annual Capacity (Net Tons) * 
1/1/1959—147, 633, 670=100 


1/1/1960—148, 570, 970=100 
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Output Still Slipping 


Last week steel mills cut production 
below 80% of capacity for the first time 
this year. This brought the operating 
rate to its lowest level since the mills 
went back into production last Novem- 
ber following the 116-day strike. Di- 
minishing demand is the principal rea- 
son, although Good Fridav observances 


trimmed schedules in some steel mills. 

Output has been dropping steadih 
since the end of February. By that 
time, most of the hardgoods manufac: 
turers that had suffered during the pro 
longed strike had replenished their sup- 
plies, and steel orders began to tapet 
off. Biggest cutback last week occurred 
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SYLVANIA EARNS 30% ANNUAL RETURN ON 
CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING INVESTMENT 


That air conditioning provides the 
proper climate for industrial processes 
isno longer questioned. Hundreds of 
products could not be mass-produced 
without the control of temperature, 
humidity and air cleanliness which 
year-round air conditioning provides. 

But is air conditioning for workers 
as important as it is for products? 
Can the benefits be as accurately 
measured on production reports and 
profit-and-loss statements ? 

One of many manufacturing com- 
panies able to answer these questions 
with authority is Sylvania Electric 
Products. Inc.—a leading producer of 
electronic equipment, whose $2.600,- 
00 worth of Carrier air conditioning 
is paying handsome dividends. 


The company has installed Carrier 


air conditioning in fifteen of its plants 
over the past four years. What has 
happened in one of them—the Altoona, 
Pa. radio tube plant—illustrates how 
air conditioning is paying off. 
Productivity in this plant increased 
5% during five summer months. An- 
nual absenteeism dropped 20%. And 
increased work output is giving the 
company a yearly return of 30% on 
its air conditioning investment—to say 
nothing of 80% less spoilage due to 
air contamination and 20% less down- 
time on sensitive production machines. 


Many other manufacturers report 
similar figures and it is significant that 
neither the geographical location of 
their plants nor the type of products 
manufactured affects the size of their 
gains. What does determine the profit- 


ability of air conditioning, in almost 
all cases, is the density of workers in 
a given plant or plant area. 


Where the number of workers in 
relation to the space in which they 
work is high, the return on the air con- 
ditioning investment is high. For this 
reason, the most densely populated 
departments should be air conditioned 
first in any program calling for the 
installation of complete plant air con- 
ditioning over a period of years. 


There are other yardsticks, too — all 
described in the booklet. “Will factory 
air conditioning pay off for me?” 
which we will send you without obli- 
gation. Write for it today, then make 
your decision. Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse. New York. In Canada: 
Carrier Engineering Ltd., Toronto. 
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BODINE 


Haloid Xerox Inc. has recently 
introduced a new automatic 
office copying machine that 
reproduces letters, etc., on 
ordinary paper, at the rate of 
6 a minute. A Bodine Motor 
powers the main 
drive of the 
copier...John H. ° 
Dessaver, Haloid 
Xerox's Executive 
Vice President, 
tells why: 


"The choice of Bodine 
Motors for our Xerox 914 
Copier was based on ac- 
celerated life tests... 
and past experience with 
Bodine's dependability. 
Bodine's conservative 
rating gives us consist-— 
ent, trouble-free per- 
formance even when used 
at full rating." 


The motor that powers your 
product must be dependable. 
And the extra quality in Bodine 
Motors gives you utmost de- 
pendability .. . actually costs 
less when you figure the final 
cost. Talk to a Bodine Motor 
application engineer . . . soon. 


300 different STOCK types 
and sizes. See your Bodine 
Distributor. 


Bodine Electric Co. 
2520 W. Bradley Pl., Chicago 18, Ill. 


BODINE 
fractional Cath 


x= horsepower 


MOTORS 








in the Detroit region where output 
plummeted to 52% of capacity from 
90% the previous week. Reduced auto 
schedules got the blame. 


Percent 
20 


This time last year steel mills were 
pushing hard to build inventories pe. 
fore the expected strike descended upon 
them. 
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Record Credit Spree 


The record-breaking consumer spend 
ing spree in 1959—a major force in the 
general recovery and expansion of busi- 
ness activity—is reflected in the big in- 
crease in consumer credit. Bv the end 
of 1959 consumer credit outstanding 
was at a new high of more than $52- 
billion, an increase of $6.5-billion over 
1958. And it represented a record share 
of disposable personal income, 15.5%. 
Onlv 10 vears earlicr this ratio stood at 
10.4%. — 

But unlike 1955 when more than 
half of the $6.4-billion increase centered 
in automobile paper ($3.7-billion), the 


additions to consumer credit in 1959 
were spread across the board: $2.4il 
lion in autos, $1.3-billion in other cor 
sumer goods paper, $1.4-billion in per 
sonal loans, $1.1-billion in non-install: 
ment credit (charge accounts, ctc.), and 
the balance (less than $400-million 
in repair and modernization loans. 

Installment credit extensions 
ceeded repayments during 1959 by $5.3 
billion, almost matching 1955's $54 
billion record. In both cases, the install: 
ment credit boom followed  recessio! 
vears when repayments nearly equaled 
extensions. 
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upon The Mason and Dixon Lines, of Kingsport, Tennessee, recently purchased an addi- 


tional 115 new VolumeyxVans with smooth panel exteriors. The new units give Mason 
and Dixon the lightest weight and highest volume units of this type on the road. 
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New, Fully Interchangeable 
Fruehauf VolumesVans! 


Complete versatility in weight and price. Sixteen separate 
and distinct options that give you exactly the Volume * Van 
you need for your operation. Advantages that you get only 
with Fruehauf! 


Check the advantages of the many revolutionary new 
features of the Volume *xVan . . . exclusive, leakproof one- 
piece aluminum roof. . . low silhouette coupler . . . one rail 
design for leaf spring, air ride, wide-spread or adjustable 
underconstruction . . . and the extremely light weight and 
high capacity of all Fruehauf Volume +x Van units. 


We urge you to check Fruehauf—find out why the 
Volume *xVan line is the highest capacity, biggest profit 
maker in the entire hauling industry! See the new 1960 
Volume x Van at your Fruehauf dealer. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Detroit 32, Michigan @ Los Angeles 58, California 








OPTIONS 


Steel 

Aluminum 

Panels 

Side Posts 

Roof Bows 

Front Corner Posts 
Crossmembers 
Lower Rails 

Side Doors 


BODY TYPES 


Smooth Panel 
Exterior Post 
Open Top 
Refrigerator 
Cattle 
Furniture 
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Where a Lost Ounce 











SAFETY CHAINS hold plastic bottles of highly enriched uranium powder at Mallinck- 


rodt fuel processing plant to keep bottles safely apart. 
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Is Disaster 


In processing costly atomic 
fuels, Mallinckrodt finds that 
profit as well as safety demands 
careful plant housekeeping. 


Transistors, rocket guidance systems, 
control and computing devices of all 
kinds are accustoming manufacturers 
today to more and more finicky meth- 
ods of handling and processing ever 
more costly materials. The manufactur. 
ing and processing habits of generations 
are having to give away to almost clini- 
cal procedures more familiar in research 
and hospital laboratories. 

As the pictures show, the budding 
atomic fuel processing industry is fol- 
lowing fast in the footsteps of these 
other industries in its attention to han- 
dling and processing care. The atomic 
fuel processors have a double reason 
for this emphasis on scrupulous house- 
keeping. The nuclear materials they 
process are so expensive—up to $16,000 
per Ib.—that a leaky valve could quickly 
send six months’ profit spurting out 
the window. And the radioactivity pres- 
ent is enough to be a hazard to plant 
personnel. 
¢ Export—This atomic age knowhow 
and care now is about to be exported. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, of St. 
Louis, a major processor of atomic fuel 
products, and Engelhard Industries, 
Inc., Newark, N. J., are teaming up 
with Montecatini, the Italian chemical 
giant, and the Anglo American Corp. 
of South Africa to build a_ nuclear 
fuel processing plant at Milan in Italy. 

The new company will be called 
Italatom. Montecatini will hold a 50% 
interest, and each of the other three 
will have a 164% share. 
¢ What They Did—Fssentially, Itala- 
tom’s new plant will duplicate what 
the domestic Mallinckrodt subsidiary, 
Mallinckrodt Nuclear Corp., is doing 
here at its $2-million plant at Hematite, 
Mo., near St. Louis. That is to process 
gascous uranium hexafluoride into pel 
lets, powder, or metallic form so it can 
be fabricated into nuclear fuel ele 
ments. 

The raw material that the plant 
processes is already far removed from 
uranium ore; it is enriched uranium, 
which is shipped in essentially gaseous 
form. It is processed in each case 0 
suit the requirements of the customers 
—utilities, or companies running tt 
search reactors. (The degree of enrich- 
ment is determined by the reactors 
basic design.) 

In the three years it has been operat 
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MIXING of highly enriched materials being processed into powder is done behind glass 
cages; men handle the mixing through rubber openings or “sleeves” in cages. 





‘ 


GLASS-ENCLOSED mixing machines then take the uranium powders, mix them with 
lubricants and hardening agents and process them into pellets resembling brown licorice. 


« 
BIRD-CAGE.” containers bring into plant the raw material—enriched gaseous uranium— 
for Processing into powder and pellets; amount of enrichment governs size of containers. 
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A $33 BILLION 


DOLLAR MARKET 


Ready Made 
For You 









THE GROWING 
WEST ISA 


BUYING 
WEST. 


Here in the West we have 25,000,- 
000 people with incomes well 
above the national average. In 
California alone, the average in- 
comes are 25 percent above the 
national average. These customers 
are buying from industry and busi- 
ness that provide quick and effi- 
cient service... business located in 
the West. 


Centrally located Metropolitan 
Oakland Area, on the Sunny 
Mainland side of San Francisco 
Bay is the ideal point from which 
to sell and serve this great Western 
Market. 
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FREE! 

This factual Industrial Site brochare 
gives you the reasons why this is so. 
Have your secretary clip this adver- 
tisement to your letterhead, type 
name of individual to be addressed 
and your copy will be sent you at 
once. ALL INQUIRIES STRICTLY CON- 
FIDENTIAL. 








Suite 410 1320 Webster Street, Oakiand 12, Calif. 


ALAMEDA « ALBANY * BERKELEY 
EMERYVILLE * FREMONT * HAYWARD 
LIVERMORE * NEWARK * OAKLAND 
PIEOMONT * PLEASANTON * SAN LEANDRO 
UNION CITY * RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


Grow with the 





Rrowing giant of the west... MOA! 
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Ring the bell with “know-how” plus “know-where™ 


With DODGE REPORTS “know-where,” 
you concentrate salesmen’s “know-how” 
where prospects are ready to buy! 


If you sell to the new construction mar- 
ket, you have a unique advantage over 
other businesses. Your salesmen or 
agents need not rely on “blind” calls. 
DODGE REPORTS can lead them 
straight to prospects currently in the 
market for your products or services. 
With today’s high cost of selling, more 
productive calls can really brighten your 
profit picture. Just see to it that your 
sales force is equipped with DODGE 
REPORTS! 
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F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y., Dept. BW 40 


Send me the book “‘Dodge Reports — How 
to Use Them Effectively,” and let me see 
some typical Dodge Reports. I am inter- 
ested in the general markets checked below. 
(0 House Construction ( General Building 
C) Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 


Area 





Name. 





Company. 





Addr 





City. Zone. State 
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DODGE REPORTS are individual 
project reports. Each one tells what’s 
being built and where, whom to see, 
and covers a specific stage of planning 
or bidding. This timely information is 
mailed daily — direct to you, your sales- 
men or agents. You specify the areas 
and the types of construction. For each 
job, DODGE REPORTS provide, in 
advance, all the facts your salesmen 
need—to head straight for available 
business. 


Dodge Reports 


rt 1 Selling 


to the Co ion Industry 








ing at Hematite, Mallinckrodt has gl. | 


ready processed $45-million worth of 


nuclear materials. Its fee for all the | 
work it has to do in processing the J 


costly material is a flat 1% of the ma 
terial’s value—so it’s no wonder Mak 
linckrodt officials keep a nervous eye 
on the whereabouts of every last ounce 
of uranium while it’s in the plant, 
Processing losses greater than } of 1% 
could break the company, Mallinck 
rodt officials say. 

Mallinckrodt’s major competitors in 
processing uranium into fuel—W, R, 
Grace’s Davison Chemical Co.; Spen 
cer Chemical Co., of Kansas City; and 
Nuclear Materials & Equipment Corp, 
Apollo, Pa.—use similar care. 
¢ Keeping Tabs—The _housekeepi 
practices which Mallinckrodt enforces 
at Hematite, and which it will have to 
instill in its Italian afhliate, would as 
tonish even the most fastidious house. 
wife. 

Dr. Edward D. North, the plant 
manager, reports that nearly 10% of 


the plant’s 125 employees are involved? 


“in just keeping track of every gram of 
uranium that comes in to see that it 


goes back out with the absolute mink 


mum of processing loss.” 
Dr. North personally checks in and 


signs for every single container of uram 4 


ium hexafloride, the gaseous form in 
which the raw material arrives from 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Four 


other employees, besides Dr. North} 


himself, doublecheck the amount of 
material at every stage of processing. 


Control procedures during poe 


are exacting. While the uranium is sti 
in gaseous form, the container valves 


are always checked under pressure to 4 


make sure they operate properly. 


¢ Day Saved—Mallinckrodt ‘can te | 


count only one valve failure, according 
to Dr. North. Though it was quickly 
discovered, about 4 Ib. of gaseous uran- 
ium had already escaped from the con- 
tainer. 

But the filtered safety vents built 
into every processing station came to 
the rescue. The purpose of the cellulose 
filters in these vents is to trap am 
wandering gaseous uranium and pre 
vent its escape; as a regular procedure 
the filters are periodically removed from 
the ground, and any entrapped uranium 
is processed out. On the occasion ol 
the valve failure, according to North, 
not only the filters were removed but 
also about 100 ft. of ventilator pipe. As 
a result, the actual uranium loss was 
much less than 4 Ib. 
¢ Cleaning Up—Employees’ work cloth 
ing is also washed at the plant before 
being sent out for finishing, to insure 
that even a few specks of uranium dont 
get outside. (This is also a_ safety 
measure to protect workers’ health.) 

“We check the waste water, and even 
the sewers, regularly for accumulations 
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Continuous operation— 
a Teletype equipment tradition 


All Teletype equipment . . . like the tape punches being 
final-tested above . . . are subjected to a rigorous quality-control 
program to insure that the units will give continuous, day-in, 
day-out performance in your service. Such performance is 
a Teletype tradition, established during more than fifty years 
of manufacturing data communications equipment. 

To maintain this performance tradition requires much more 
than testing, however rigorous. It begins with the very 
design of the units themselves—the product of extensive research 
and development facilities, backed by cumulative experience. 
And it involves precision manufacture—employing the 
latest technological advances, from highly specialized machine 
tools and automated processes to electronic measuring 
and sensing devices. 

When you select Teletype equipment to speed your 
communications and cut your paperwork costs, you can be sure 
of built-in quality. Teletype Corporation manufactures this 
equipment for the Bell System and others who require the 
utmost reliability from their data communications systems. 





Typing Tape Punch Tape Reader 


Send-Receive Page Printer Automatic Send-Receive Set 


FREE Model 28 line folder. Write Dept. 15D, 
4100 Fullerton Avenue., Chicago 39, Illinois 
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CORPORATION 


sussioiary of Western Electric Company wwe. 
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WATERSPHEROID” 











Pan Se ete 2 o A AS de ek 
§00,000-gallon Horton Waterspheroid serves The Martin Company, Orlando, Florida 


... elevated storage tank 
that blends with any landscape 


Sound engineering . . . modern design . . . creative crafts- 
manship in steel . .. CB&I combines them all in the Water- 
spheroid. An extremely attractive, elevated water storage 
tank, the Waterspheroid compliments any architecture . . . 
blends with any landscape. 


Chances are, you’ve seen a number of Waterspheroids. 
They landmark many of the world’s most progressive plants 
and communities . . . providing dependable gravity water 
pressure for general service and fire protection. A brochure 
containing details and specifications is available. Write 
for your personal copy, today. No obligation, of course! 


Cuicaco Brioce & fron ComPaANy 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE wo?!” 
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of uranium,” says plant manager North, 
“We have to limit our maximum loss 
to a mighty thin margin.” 

Mallinckrodt has a special “recovery 

crew” working around the clock to clean 
up all machines used in mixing and 
processing the uranium. In addition, 
one man does nothing but vacuum all 
the plant’s production machinery. 
e One Step in Many—The work of 
processing the enriched uranium into 
pellets or powder, done by Mallinckrodt 
and the other processors, is only one 
step on uranium’s long road from ore 
to use. Uranium ore, as found in the 
ground, contains only a small percentage 
of uranium—2 Ib. to 6 lb. per ton. And 
only a small percentage of this is the 
fissionable isotope U235. So by the 
time the uranium is ready to be proc. 
essed into fuel it has already moved 
through a multitude of long and expen- 
sive concentrating and refining steps 
that convert the rough-hewn ore into 
polished fucl elements. 

The cost to Mallinckrodt and the 
other processors reflects this expensive 
upgrading. Uranium of low enrich- 
ment—say 1.6% U235 and the rest plain 
uranium, U238—is priced at $40,000 
per 430-lb. tank. Highly enriched 
uranium, 93% of it U235, sells for 
$250,000 per 53-lb. container. 

After the processors have got the en- 
riched uranium into pellet or powder 
form, it needs still further processing 
before it can be used in a nuclear power 
plant. It has to be fabricated into 
metal-clad, rodlike fuel elements de- 
signed to be incorporated into the re- 
actor core. Since this is basically a 
metal fabricating operation, a good 
number of makers of power-generating 
equipment, and exotic metal producers 
and fabricators, are already in_ this 
spreading business. 

By the time the process is completed, 
the original costs for nuclear fuel for 
a fair-sized atomic plant for a_ utility 
run into the $15-million range. 
¢ Safety—Shipping the processed fuel 
around, of course, raises safety problems. 
If too much of the enriched fucl is con- 
centrated too close together, a spon 
tancous nuclear chain reaction could 
gct started. To prevent this, it must 
be kept in small lots. Virtually all 
the finished product is shipped out in 
stecl-pipe crates that position the 
uranium containers far cnough apart 
to avoid danger. The actual size of 
the uranium package is determined by 
the fuel’s enriched uranium content- 
the lower the U235 content, the more 
can be handled in bulk without danget. 

Similar safety precautions, of course, 
have to be taken in the plant. hat’s 
why all the containers at Mallinckrodt’s 
Hematite plant are chained to the walls 
to make sure no one moves them closet 
together than is safe. 

To protect workers’ health, each em 
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AMERICAN 
ENGINEERING 


Sn 


U.S. 
U.S. SCIENCE SEMICONDUCTOR DETROIT STOKER 


CORPORATION PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC MICRO-PATH. INC. AIRCRAFT 
MILLING COMPANY ARMAMENTS, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


5221 West 102nd Street, Los Angeles, California * General Offices 660 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 


BUILDING FOR TODAY 


MARINE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 


The measure of America’s might is its 
ability to produce equipment for its 
industrial growth. 


American Engineering, established in 
1867, is one of the nation’s oldest 
manufacturers of marine equipment and 
an important producer of hydraulic, 
materials-handling, and combustion 
equipment. 


An important member of the United team, 
American Engineering is continually 
transforming new ideas into useful 
products for industry and defense and 
in the service of our maritime trade. 


Ss Aviation and Space 
U. S. Science Corporation, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Manufacturers of flight and 
Cruise control systems, portable wind 
tunnels, precision potentiometers, 
communications and navigation equipment, 
intervalometers, air data computers, 
mach sensing devices, etc. 
Deemcong’ Miniaturization 
U. S. Semiconductor Products, Phoenix, 
Arizona. Manufacturers of diodes, 
transistors, tantalum capacitors, and 
other semiconductor products 
for miniaturization. 
@ Capital Equipment 
Detroit Stoker Company, Monroe, 
Michigan. Manufacturers of mechanical 
automatic stokers under steam and hot 
water boilers and industrial furnaces. 
Incinerator grates for municipal and 
industrial use. 

Construction Materials 
Southern Pacific Milling, Ventura, 
California. Producers of basic materials 
for all types of construction— ready-mix 
concrete, asphalt paving, aggregates. 


MICRO PaTM INC 


w= Automation 
Micro-Path Inc., Los Angeles, California. 
Manufacturers of ‘‘Micro-Path System" 
numerical control programmer; 
‘‘Micropositioner’’ portable positioning 
table; printed circuit board drillers. 


Research and Development... 
by Aircraft Armaments Inc., Cockeysville, 
Maryland, in aero-dynamics, ballistics, 
electronics, ordnance and electro- 
mechanics. Design and manufacture 
of electrical and mechanical devices. 





Career opportunities for qualified engineers. Write our corporate offices. The seventh in a series devoted to the New United Industrial Corporation. 





own business 


BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 


Sneak play. You should have been 
around the other day when a fellow across 
town phoned our Circulation Manager 
and shouted, “Hey, Ralph—I just saw a 
whole stack of your snooty, exclusive 
magazine on a newsstand!” 


Wow! You never saw Ralph move so 
fast. One or two black-market copies, 
okay. But a whole stack. Business Week 
is just mever permitted on newsstands. 
Well, Ralph checked it out, and here's 
what had happened: This newsstand 
operator had phoned our Merchandising 
Dept., disguised himself as an executive 
of the Hat Corp. of America, and or- 
dered 30 copies. (A story on Hat Corp. 
appeared in the issue.) In good faith, 
a young lady in our employ sold him 30 
copies. And where did they turn up? On 
a a 


5} 


Believe us, we aren’t against newsstands 
— for magazines aimed at the general 
public. But BW isn’t. We identify every 
subscriber, so that our editors—and our 
advertisers—will know exactly the kind 
of people they're reaching. Currently, our 
subscribers are 91% management men, 
with every last copy accounted for. 
. 

Take stock. Did you know that 80% of 
dividends reported by individual tax- 
payers are reported by 3% of them — 
those with incomes of $10,000 or more? 
Average BW family income is $21,000. 
A perfect stock market, so to speak. 


BUSINESS aa 


WEEK 


A McGraw-Hill Magazine > 


You advertise in Business Week when 
you want to influence management men 
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ployee gets regular blood and 
tests, and a complete physical once a 
year. No workers are allowed in the 
enclosed areas where fuel of low cn- 
richment is handled without special 
masks. In the so-called “red room,” 
where highly enriched uranium is proc- 
essed into powder, operators work un- 
der hoods that resemble incubators. All 
vats are glass-enclosed, as is the area 
where the enriched uranium first starts 
its conversion from gas to powder and 
then pellets. 

But one worry Mallinckrodt escapes 
is theft—in spite of the value of the 
material, there’s absolutely no market 
for it outside of the facilities under 
AEC supervision. 

The stress on safety pays off, though, 
according to company officials. Last 
vear, says manager North, the Hema- 
tite plant had no lost-time accidents. 
¢ Open Field—Mallinckrodt Chemical, 
which got into the nuclear field carl 
through its collaboration in the World 
War II atomic bomb project, thinks 
the atomic fuel processing field is still 
just being scratched, even in the U.S. 
As for the overseas market, it’s thinking 
of further moves to follow up the for- 
mation of Italatom—which I. M. 
Belmore, vice-president and general 
manager of Mallinckrodt Nuclear, de- 
scribes as a major step to move heavily 
into nuclear fucl processing in Europe. 

Italatom will start off processing low- 
enriched and natural uranium materials, 
graduate later to the hotter materials. 
¢ Record—Since it had been proces- 
sing commercial orders for nuclear fucl 
products at Hematite, Mallinckrodt has 
filled more than 100 orders for research 
and prototvpe reactors for customers 
here and in 15 foreign countries. Or- 
ders now on the books add up to $30- 
million worth of fucl. 

Mallinckrodt is supplving the fuel 
for three of the four major atomic 
powcr plants now building in the U.S. 
One of these—Commonwealth Edison 
Co.'s $52-million plant at Dresden, 
Ml., the first nuclear plant financed 
primarily by private funds—was_ sched- 
uled to start producing power this week. 
The others—Consolidated Edison Co.'s 
plant at Indian Point, N. Y., and the 
Yankee Atomic plant at Rowe, Mass. 
are expected to go into operation late 
this vear or in 1961. 

Mallinckrodt also operates the AE:C’s 
$55-million Welden Springs (Mo.) 
plant, where uranium ore concentrates 
arc refined and processed into pure ura- 
nium metal for AFC’s Augusta, Ga., 
and Hanford, Wash., plutonium re- 
actors. 

Purified uranium compounds also go 
to AEC’s gaseous diffusion plants to 
be enriched. It is from these AEC 
plants that Mallinckrodt Nuclear gets 
its supply of enriched uranium, which it 
processes into nuclear fuel. END 
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MINOX CAMERAS | 


the new standard for 
Employee and Executive 


RECOGNITION PROGRAMS 





FORWARD-THINKING COMPANIES know 
that a suitably engraved ultra-miniature 
Minox camera is an ideal service recog- 
nition award. For key executives and 
distinctive corporate gifts, the Minox is 
supreme—for business and pleasure. 


IT BUILDS GOODWILL and creates excel- 
lent public relations for your company 
with every picture taken. ..is the focal 
point of every social gathering. Proud 
indeed is the employee or executive who 
merits this ‘‘camera of kings.” 


OUR HELPFUL new brochure on - | 
ployee-Executive Recognition prema | 





is now available. Write for copy. 


KLING PHOTO CORP. 
257 Park Avenue South, New York 10 


SHIPPING 
MATERIAL STS 
AND LABOR 


900 


ELECTRIC 


Gummed-Tape 
Sealer 


Feather-touch key feed! 5 operations in 1 second 
-electrically! Fastest sealer! Money saver! Litera- 
ture or Proof-Demonstration without obligation. 


Lite Fh. f 257 Canal St. 
AGEs /WC: Shelton, Conn. 








the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 





UNMATCHED 


91% of Week's subscribers hold 
management positions in business and industry 
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A New Push for U.S. Exports 


The Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), a 
United Nations agency in Geneva, has just given the 
industrial nations of Western Europe a sound pre- 
scription for dealing with the inflationary pressures 
that now beset most of them. Open the door to in- 
creased imports from the U.S., says ECE to the 
European governments in its annual economic 
survey. 

At the present time, according to this survey, it 
makes no sense for Western Europe to attempt to 
stem price increases by restricting total demand 
through a tight money policy. Such a course, says 
ECE, is not only economically wasteful but ineffi- 
cient. The right solution is “to increase competi- 
tion through a greater flow of imports.” And trade 
liberalization in Western Europe, ECE argues, 
should go further than the mere removal of re- 
maining discrimination toward dollar imports. It 
should include tariff reduction on manufactured 
goods and a reduction in agricultural protectionism. 

To strengthen its case, ECE warns that Euro- 
pean moves to depress demand would further 
strengthen Western Europe’s balance of payments 
with the U.S. This, in turn, might easily provoke 
Washington into taking protective measures that 
could only damage international trade in general. 

These admonitions from ECE should be heartily 
welcomed by the U.S. government. They should 


encourage the Commerce Dept. in the efforts it 


now is making to push U.S. commercial exports. 
In the end, of course, it’s up to American industry 
to grasp every opportunity to expand its sales abroad, 
especially in Western Europe. The evidence, we 
regret to say, seems to suggest that this still is not 
the case (page 128). 

However, even if American exporters pull up 
their socks, it would be a great mistake for the U.S. 
government to assume that our balance of pay- 
ments problem can be licked simply by an expan- 
sion of exports. The problem, almost certainly, is 
too big for that. Some readjustment a'so is needed 
in the military burdens this country carries in 
Europe and Japan. Until the State Dept. faces up 
to this, it will be hard to feel much confidence that 
a solution to the payments problem is in sight. 


That Sour First Quarter 


The first quarter of 1960, which opened under 
auspices that seemed unbeatable, is now well behind 
us. And most businessmen are glad of it. 

The disappointments of the three months were 
reflected in the employment figures. After gain- 
ing hopefully in February, employment sagged a 
full quarter of a million in March—when a rise of 
almost twice as much was to be expected. 

Part of the trouble was weather (page 23). But 
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this does not explain all of the shortfall. Nor dogs 
business seem to be picking up smartly enough this 
month to bring employment up to the levels gy. 
pected earlier in the year. 

These three months were our introduction to 
the 1960s, which loom as a decade of great oppor. 
tunities for growth. But our introduction may be 
prophetic of the troubles of growth. 

More than anything else, the unsettling first three 
months of 1960 drive home the fact that a moder. 
ately high level of business is no longer good 
enough. The U.S. system is geared to growth. It 
must keep expanding steadily and with vigor if we 
want to avoid the kind of disappointment that the 
first quarter of this year brought. 


As in the Beginning 


In a scholarly work on the tobacco industry, 
there’s this summary of the problem of overproduc. j 
tion: The farmers, blessed with improved seed, fer- j 
tile soil, good weather, and improving technology, 4 
produced a surplus. With the market glutted, “the # 
planters were scarcely able to subsist.” And so the] 
government intervened with rigid and detailed con-§ 
trols on production. But the planters discovered} 
ways to get around the limitations—using their best j 
soil, growing bigger leaves. ‘The whole system 
ended in frustration. 

It all sounds very modern, but despite its familiar 
ring, this particular effort to help the tobacco farm: 
ers has nothing to do with the 1960s. It all hap 
pened 300 years ago, in the bustling 1660s. The 
story is recounted in the Tobacco Coast, A Maritime 
History of Chesapeake Bay in the Colonial Era, by 
Arthur Pierce Middleton. 

The 1660 version of the bureaucrat was a very in- 
genious fellow. The colonial government put a 
statutory limitation on the number of leaves per 
plant (if too many, you pulled the extras off), and 
the number of plants per laborer. Cultivation was 
restricted to certain dates. Some fields of growing 
tobacco were cut down, and there were fines for 
violations. 

In fact, the colonial regulators had just about 
every trick that Washington knows today—except 
for today’s price support device, under which the 
government pegs the market and then acquires ané 
stores the surpluses at taxpayers’ expense. 

This, in fact, may have been what kept the cole 
nial program from succeeding in the long run. It’ 
a fair bet that if the government had operated its 
storage program for the past 300 years—as it seells 
determined to do for the next 300—the ware 
houses would now cover so much land that ther 
wouldn’t be enough left to produce a bothersome 
surplus. 
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Half a million gallons 
into a 45-gallon tank! 


Keeping homeowners in hot water—and 
happy about it—is a job A. O. Smith water 
heaters perform well. A 45-gallon model will 
easily handle half-a-million gallons in its 
lifetime, because this company designs heat- 
ers to give extra years of service. 

Among the life extenders developed by 
A. O. Smith is the glass-lined Permaglas 
water heater. As you might expect, the job 
of bonding glass to steel requires high heat 
and sets up serious production problems. 
One of the toughest was just solved by a 
product of Shell Research. 

Conveyor roller bearings in a continuous- 
firing furnace became so hot that greases 
ran like water. Shutdowns for repair were 
common until Shell engineers were shown 
the problem, and recommended Shell 
Darina® Grease. A heat-resistant lubricant, 
it stayed put despite high temperatures. 
A. O. Smith has had no further trouble with 
conveyor maintenance. 

Development of heat-resistant greases is 
another example of how Shell Research works 
to give you more for your money wherever 
you see the Shell name and trademark. 


A. O. Smith Corporation used a 
product of Shell Research to solve 
a problem of lubricating bearings 
in a continuously-fired furnace. 
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